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Church Oyster Roast Fire Panic 


By Richard E. Stevens 
NFPA Fire Record Department 


“There is a small fire here at Arundel 
Park, will you send down a fire truck?” 
This was the nature of the telephone 
message received at 5:08 P.M. Sunday, 
January 29 at the Brooklyn, Maryland 
fire station. The alarm was sounded and 
three trucks dispatched to the amusement 
hall. When the fire fighters arrived, they 
found people milling everywhere, some 
critically burned, some injured and some 
suffering from shock. A general alarm 
was sounded immediately. Primary atten- 
tion was given to the burned and injured, 
but hose streams were also quickly di- 
rected into the building. When the fire 
was cooled enough for firemen to enter 
the building, ten badly burned bodies 
were found together near one end of the 
building about 20 feet from an exit. One 
man was critically burned and died in the 
hospital about a week after the fire. A 
church sponsored “oyster roast” in a 
rented amusement hall thus ended in 


tragedy. \ 


The three major factors responsible for 
the loss of life were: (1) failure to evac- 
uate the building on detection of fire or 
to call the fire department immediately; 
(2) combustible concealed attic; and (3) 
panic following failure of lights. These 
and other contributing factors are dis- 
cussed in the conclusions of this article. 


Note: The Author wishes to express his 
sincere appreciation to the following men for 
their excellent cooperation and assistance in 
obtaining details on this fire: John Hevener, 
Chief Building Inspector, Anne Arundel Coun- 
ty; Harry Klasmeirer, Chief, Fire Prevention 
Bureau, Anne Arundel County; Louis Maisel, 
Chief, Fire Prevention Bureau,’ Baltimore 
County; John J. Meyers, representing the 
State Fire Marshal’s Office; Joseph Neill, Chief, 
Brooklyn Fire Department; Detective Sergeant 
Thomas Smith, Maryland State Police; and 
Wilbur C. Wade, Chief, Anne Arundel Coun- 
ty Police Department. 


Arundel Park Corporation owned and 
operated Arundel Park, a building hous- 
ing a milk bar, cocktail lounge and a 
large (80 ft. by 160 ft.) hall which was 
rented almost every night to organizations 
running “bingo” parties, oyster roasts 
and similar events. At such events the 
milk bar and cocktail lounge were closed 
off from the main hall to prevent non- 
paying guests from entering the hall by 
other than the main entrance. Arundel 
Park is on Belle Grove Road (Route 
170) about one mile from Baltimore city 
limits. 


Building Construction 


The main building (see Figure 1) was 
originally constructed as a roller skating 
rink. The floor was concrete, the 12-foot- 
high walls were concrete block, and the 
arch-type roof was constructed of wood 
sheathing on wood trusses with five lay- 
ers of built-up felt. Windows were of 
the industrial type with steel frame and 
extra heavy glass lights. 


In later years, sections of similar con- 
struction but with flat roofs, were added 
from time to time. These included a 
cocktail lounge added to the west side 
of the building, a kitchen to the south 
rear corner, and a milk bar, office and 
storage room to the east side. Windows 
in the new sections were of the same 
size as in the original building, but the 
sills were about 3 feet from the floor. 


Sometime ago, combustible fibreboard 
was nailed on strapping attached to wood 
joists below the roof. Installation of the 
ceiling resulted in an undivided combus- 
tible concealed attic. Other than the fibre- 
board ceiling, which had been painted on 
the underside, there was no other signifi- 
cant quantity of combustible interior fin- 
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This view was taken from the rear of the main hall looking towards the front of the 
building. The photo was taken before the cocktail lounge, milk bar, offices and storage 
sections were added. The setup shown accommodates about 770 people whereas the 
room must have been much more congested as there were accommodations for 
280 additional people, a bandstand, dance floor, game and beverage tables, etc. 


ish. Walls were concrete block and only 
minor quantities of pine paneling were 
used in a few places for finishing. 


The attic space was insulated with pa- 
per-covered batts of mineral wool laid 
on top of the fibreboard ceiling. 


Conditions Prior to Fire 


Sunday afternoon, January 29, 1956 
the hall was rented to St. Rose of Lima 
Catholic Church for an oyster roast. 
About 1,200 tickets had been sold for 
the Church Benefit. 


Four tables were distributed around the 
edges of the hall for the sale of beer, one 
table for “money wheels’ and one table 
for prizes for winners at the “money 
wheels.” Several slot machines were also 


distributed throughout the hall. The 
money wheels and slot machines were 
owned and operated by the building 


owners. 


A small bandstand was set up between 
the doors to the lavatories (see Figure 
1) and the area directly in front of the 
bandstand was open for dancing. The 
remainder of the hall was set up with 
wooden tables about 3 feet wide placed 
parallel to the long sides of the hall and 
with sufficient steel folding chairs to 
seat all guests.* 


*The setup within the building as cited 
above has not at the time of this writing been 
definitely established but is based upon state- 
ments of employees who had experience with 
similar oyster roasts and from evidence in the 
ruins. (See photo above for typical setup.) 


oe 
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It is estimated that there were 1,050 
people present in addition to 50 church 
workers—a total of approximately 1,100 
people, which would indicate very crowd- 
ed conditions and lack of adequate aisle 
space as measured by the standards of the 
Building Exits Code. 


It is reported that the exit to the milk 
bar and the one to the cocktail lounge 
were locked at the time of the fire. 


At about 5:00 P.M. several men were 
shucking oysters under the wooden can- 
opy outside. One man was cooking oy- 
sters on the fireplace (see photo below). 
It was practically dark outside since it was 
a cloudy, foggy day. The lights were on 
in the building. Several couples were 
dancing to the tunes of a small orchestra. 
Temperature outside was 38°F. and the 
wind blowing 5 mph from the southeast. 


The Fire 


Although the statements of witnesses 
vary, it appears that fire was first seen 


ea 
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outside under the eaves of the roof near 
the chimney of the fireplace where oysters 
were being cooked. Men in the area used 
a garden hose in an attempt to extinguish 
the flames. A ladder was obtained and 
the garden hose taken up the ladder in a 
further attempt to extinguish the fire. 
But fire spread up the roof, and un- 
known to the sedition, apparently spread 
into the concealed space between the com- 
bustible fibreboard ceiling and the roof. 
Meanwhile people inside the building 
saw smoke and fire coming from between 
the ceiling and the wall in the corner of 
the hall near the kitchen. One man took 
a carbon dioxide extinguisher and dis- 
charged it briefly at the fire. The flame 
disappeared momentarily. The owner 
then summoned an employee to obtain a 
stepladder and suggested that another 
employee call the fire department. The 
alarm was received at fire headquarters 
at 5:08 P. M. 


Using the stepladder, an employee 
climbed to a trap door in the ceiling (see 





This photo was taken from the rear south corner of the building. Note the fireplace 


for roasting oysters at the extreme right of the picture. 


height that the fire was first noted. 


It was near here at eave 
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Figure 1). When he looked into the 
attic space, fire seemed to involve the 
whole area. The door was quickly closed 
and the owner motioned to employees to 
clear the hall. Some occupants, recog- 
nizing the danger, stood up to leave and 
had started towards exits when a 
“swoosh” was heard and fire and smoke 
came through the ceiling in several 
places simultaneously. Where compla- 
cency had existed a few seconds earlier, 
fear now reigned. All thoughts were di- 
rected towards getting out of the build- 
ing. Undoubtedly confusion was height- 
ened by the general clutter of tables and 
chairs. Fathers made vain attempts to 
gather their families before leaving the 
building. Then the lights went out and 
panic ensued. Stories of the savageness 
as well as of the heroism of the occu- 
pants were reported in mewspaper ac- 
counts. 


The locked exits were apparently brok- 
en open because all the exits were used. 
Both garage-type doors were eventually 
opened but with difficulty and some delay 
probably because of lack of knowledge 
of the proper operation of the doors 
and the push of the crowd against them. 
Many people broke the windows and 
climbed or were pushed through the low- 
er panes (13 in. by 28 in.). Those who 
escaped through the exit leading to the 
fenced enclosure on the south side of the 
building had to break the lock on the 
enclosure gate. 


When firemen arrived a general alarm 
was immediately radioed. In addition to 
the well involved ceiling in the interior 
of the building, fire was spreading up the 
exterior rear wooden wall over the flat 
roof of the kitchen. Some firemen 
brought hose lines to the blaze from the 
private yard hydrant. Others directed 
their efforts to assisting the critically 
burned and injured people. First reports 
indicated that many occupants were 
trapped in the lavatories. This repost 
later proved to be false. When firemen 
were able to enter the building two hours 
later, ten bodies were found together on 
the floor about halfway between the front 


garage-type door and the side 3 foot exit 
(see Figure 1). All of the bodies found 
were women ranging in age from 28 
to 82. Witnesses state that at least 
one of the trapped women had gone back 
into the building in an effort to save a 
relative. Newspaper estimates of the in- 
jured range as high as 250. Newspapers 
also stated that as many as 140 were 
listed as receiving treatment in hospitals, 
fourteen of whom were held for admis- 
sion. One man died in the hospital on 
Saturday, February 4. The estimated 
property loss to the building and contents 
is $150,000. 


Fire Fighting and Rescue 


The first truck dispatched from fire 
headquarters approached the building 
from the rear. Seeing the extent of the 
blaze, firemen made a “hydrant-to-fire” 
hose lay using 1,000 feet of 21/,-inch hose 
from a private hydrant to the front of the 
building. Later a second 21/,-inch line 
was connected to the same hydrant. 


The men on the second and third 
trucks did what they could to make the 
burned and injured pore comfortable. 
When apparatus responded from Linthi- 
cum, Ferndale, and Glen Burnie (all in- 
cluded in the first call as part of the Sth 
District of Anne Arundel County) Chief 
Joe Neill of Brooklyn Fire Department 
directed them to a street hydrant about 
5 blocks away and to pits full of water 
across the street that had been dug in 
connection with some construction work. 
A relay was set up from the street hy- 
drant and pumpers drafted directly from 
the 7 Several 21/-inch lines were 
wyed into two 11/-inch lines for more 
coverage and easier handling. The many 
injured and burned people around the 
building and the number of parked cars 
made accessibility to the burning build- 
ing difficult. 


Doctors and ambulances were sum- 
moned soon after the mutual aid call. 
Rescue squads from six nearby towns re- 
sponded. About 30 pieces of fire ap- 


paratus from many surrounding com- 
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Evening Sun 


Taken from the rear southeast corner, this photo shows the main entrance, the 
entrance to the milk bar (extreme right) and the rear garage-type door (extreme 


left). 


munities answered the general alarm. 
Some of these were used for standby, but 
a great many of the firemen assisted in 
administering first aid to the injured. 


Help was offered from three county fire 
associations and two nearby Army units. 


Congestion caused by curious bystand- 
ers created a considerable traffic problem, 
greatly hindering fire fighting and ambu- 
lances shuttling from nearby hospitals. 


Cause of Fire 


The cause of the fatal blaze may never 
be determined. One neighbor stated that 
he saw sparks rising from the fireplace 
that could have lodged in the eaves or 
under the wooden canopy. There was a 
large piece of steel lying on top of the 
fireplace, but continued heat had curled 
the edges sufficiently to allow ample room 
for sparks to escape. 


Both inside and outside of the build- 
ing there were several other ignition po- 
tentialities in the immediate area where 
the fire was first noted such as: the fluo- 


rescent lighting fixtures attached directly 
to the fibreboard ceiling, the gas-fired 
unit heater suspended from the roof and 
directly below the ceiling, and a trans- 
former for the neon tube that was at- 
tached to the outside of the building 
just under the eaves. Any one of these 
installations could have been responsible 
for the fire origin, although the fact that 
the fire apparently originated outside in- 
dicates that the sparks from the fireplace 
or the neon tube transformer were the 
most probable ignition sources. 


Details of Building Features 


Ceiling Construction 

The fibreboard ceiling (4 ft. by 8 ft. 
panels) was nailed to strapping attached 
to 2 in. by 6 in. joists. Starting from the 
plate, the joists followed the roof contour 
up to a height of 18 feet from the floor, 
then were suspended parallel to the floor 
at the 18 foot height until they met the 
roof on the opposite side and again fol- 
lowed the roof contour down to the plate. 
This installation resulted in the interior 
effect shown in the picture on page 279. 
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Windows 

There were eight lights in each of the 
larger windows. The two upper and lower 
lights were 13 in. by 28 in.; the four 
middle lights 15 in. by 28 in. The lower 
section of the sash was hinged to open 
outward from the top 6 to 8 inches. The 
center section opened at the bottom and 
was hinged in the middle. Sills of the 
windows were 5 feet 2 inches from the 
floor. 


Outside Fireplace 


The outside fireplace venting to a 
chimney on the side of the building was 
used for oyster roasting and as an in- 
cinerator. When used for oyster roasts, 
the fireplace was apparently wood fired. 
A wooden and a metal canopy were at- 
tached to the rear wall of the building, 
under which oysters were shucked. This 
area containing the fireplace, canopies and 
a general picnic area was bounded on 
the south and west sides (see plan layout, 
Figure 1) by a chain link fence topped 
with several strands of barbed wire, and 
on the north and east sides by the build- 
ing. A double hung gate at the east end 
of the enclosure was reported to have 
been locked at the time of the fire. 


Exits and Doors 


The main hall had three 3 foot exits 
leading directly outside, one 3 foot exit 
leading to the main entrance (a 6 foot 
double exterior door), and two 6 foot 
exits, one leading outside through the 
milk bar, and the other through the cock- 
tail lounge. All doors were wooden and 
were equipped with panic hardware. In 
addition there was a 4 foot door leading 
directly outside from the attached kitchen. 
Although it was difficult to determine 
from the remains of the building, ap- 
parently most of the exits were marked. 
The exit lights were on circuits integral 
with the main lighting circuits. 


There were also two 13 ft. 6 in. wide 
by 12 ft. high garage-type, wood paneled, 
overhead doors, manually operated on 
tracks and spring loaded, one on each 
end of the main hall. (See diagram Fig- 
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ure 1.) These doors are not considered 
as emergency exits by the NFPA Build- 
ing Exits Code. 


Heating 


The entire building was heated by gas- 
fired unit heaters suspended from the 
roof. Each heater was equipped with a 
vent to the outside and appeared to have 
satisfactory limit controls and other safe- 
ty features. There were six such heaters 
in the main hall; one in each corner and 
one about halfway down each side. The 
main 3-inch gas riser entered the build- 
ing near the kitchen door with take-offs 
to the kitchen and divided under the roof 
into two 2-inch lines that ran the full 
length of the building with take-offs to 
the unit heaters. 


Wiring and Lighting 


All wiring was metal sheathed cable 
and was installed in the roof space. Elec- 
trical switches and controls were installed 
on a panel board mounted on the masonry 
wall of the lavatory closest to the east ex- 
terior wall of the milk bar. The service 
entrance electrical switches and controls 
were in a small wooden lean-to on the 
west wall of the hall (see Figure 1). An 
auxiliary generator was installed in a 
wooden enclosure beside the electrical 
lean-to to provide power for the building 
in the event public electric service failed. 
On the cutail of the building a continu- 
ous single neon tube was installed at the 
eaves. Numerous transformers for these 
neon lights were spaced at various points 
around the outside of the building. In- 
terior lighting was supplied by several 
rows of continuous line-type fluorescent 
fixtures attached to the underside of the 
fibreboard ceiling. 


Ventilators 


In the ceiling of the hall were several 
ventilators with louvres manually operat- 
ed by chain pulls. Each ventilator opened 
directly into the concealed attic space. 
Louvres found in the ruins were coe 
and it is believed that all the louvres were 
closed at the time of the fire. There were 
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Baltimore News-Post 


Ambulances backed up to the front garage-type door to carry away bodies. 


also four open ventilator ducts leading 
from the concealed attic space through the 
roof and terminating in rotary siphoning 
devices. On each end of the building in 
the concealed attic space there was a 48- 
inch louvre with two fans installed in it. 
There were also ventilating fans installed 
below the ceiling on each end of the 
building above the garage-type doors. 
All of these ventilators exhausted direct- 
ly outside. 


None of the ventilating fans in the at- 
tic were operating at the time of the fire. 
One of the fans below the ceiling is be- 
lieved to have been operating, but it has 
not been determined which of the two it 
may have been. 


Fire Protection 


There was no automatic fire protection 
installed in the building. A recent sur- 
vey of the property indicated that there 
were ten 25-pound carbon dioxide and 
two 21/,-gallon soda and acid extinguish- 


ers distributed throughout the building. 


A standpipe hose was installed on the 
wall between the doors to the lava- 


tories off the main hali. Investigation 
after the fire revealed that the valve 
handle was missing. 


A private hydrant on a 6-inch main 
was located about 300 feet south of the 
building. 


Public protection was provided by the 
Brooklyn Volunteer Fire Department, al- 
though first alarms in Brooklyn also sum- 
moned equipment from Ferndale, Glen 
Burnie, and Linthicum. 


Local Codes 

As far as can be determined, the build- 
ing met the requirements of the local 
building code for places of public as- 
sembly. The property had been inspected 
recently by the Chief of the Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau of Anne Arundel County 
and met the requirements of that depart- 
ment. 


Conclusions 
The fire protection weaknesses and the 


contributing factors that resulted in the 
loss of life in this fire are discussed in 
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the following paragraphs. They have 
been arranged, in the opinion of the 
writer, in the order of their importance 
as they pertain to the cause of the loss 
of life. Specific variances with the pro- 
visions of the Building Exits Code, 
NFPA No. 101, are cited because the ob- 
jective of this Code is to Ae oc- 
currences like the one described in this 
article. 


1. Delay in evacuation and alarm trans- 
mission. Failure to evacuate the building 
on detection of fire or to call the fire de- 
partment was the primary cause of the 
loss of life. Evidence indicates that when 
the fire was first noticed on the exterior 
of the building it was fought for some 
time and even after it was observed in- 
side, the building was not immediately 
evacuated or the fire department notified. 
It has been established that approximately 
8 minutes elapsed between the time the 
fire was first seen and the evacuation of 
the building began. 


2. Combustible concealed attic. The 
presence of the combustible concealed 
attic allowed fire to reach major propor- 
tions in a short period of time. When 
fire and smoke came through the ceiling, 
it did so simultaneously in several places 
and this fact undoubtedly contributed to 
the panic and ultimately to the loss of 
life. An automatic sprinkler system in- 
stalled in the concealed space could have 
extinguished the fire in the attic in its 
incipient stages. A fire-department-con- 
nected automatic fire detection system 
would have provided early detection and 
facilitated early extinguishment. Draft 
stops and roof vents might have confined 
the fire to its area of origin long enough 
for complete evacuation of the building. 


*3. Panic. Resulting panic, much of 
which may be attributed to the fire and 
smoke, failure of the lighting system, 
and the congestion of the hall with the 
loose chairs and tables, was certainly a 
major factor in the loss of life. It is also 
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probable that the actions of some of the 
occupants, perhaps best described by one 
newspaper in a quotation that some “men 
behaved like beasts,” were influenced by 
the consumption of enough beer to cause 
them to act more savage than if they had 
been sober. 


4. Failure of current supply to exit 
signs. The failure of the lighting system 
and concurrently the lights for the exit 
signs was undoubtedly a factor in the 
panic that resulted in this fire. The 
Building Exits Code requires that the 
emergency lighting (exit signs) shall be 
from a source independent of that for the 
general lighting or shall be controlled by 
an automatic device which will operate 
reliably to switch the circuit to an inde- 
pendent secondary source in the event of 
failure of the primary source of current. 


5. Congestion of materials in the hall. 
Sufficient tables and chairs to accommo- 
date 1,050 people in addition to a band- 
stand, a space for dancing, four beer 
tables, and two tables for money wheels 
and prizes would require the tables to be 
relatively close together and result in con- 
siderable congestion. If sufficient aisles 
were not For gypcae and access to exits 
was impeded, panic and general con- 
fusion would have been further inten- 


sified. 


6. Lack of fire alarm system and em- 
ployee training in fire emergencies. The 
Building Exits Code specifies training of 
employees in the duties they should per- 
form in case of fire, panic or other emer- 
gency in order to be of greatest service 
in effecting orderly exit of assemblages. 
Investigation revealed that several men 
were hired by the owner to work at 
Arundel Park when the hall was rented 
for events such as oyster roasts. There 
was no evidence that any of these men 
were instructed in what to do in case of 
emergency or that there was any pre- 
planned course of action to be taken by 
any employees in case of fire. 








Large Loss Fires of 1955 — Summary 
An NFPA Staff Study 


There were 316 fires in the United 
States and Canada during 1955 with in- 
dividual losses of at least $250,000. Of 
these, 61 involved losses of $1,000,000 or 
more. Corresponding figures for 1954, 
the worst “‘large loss’’ year prior to 1955, 
were 313 fires and 44 million-dollar 
losses. The total loss of $267,704,500 
was exceeded only by the $274,374,500 
loss of 1953, the year in which one indus- 
trial fire involved a $45,000,000 loss. 


In these large loss fires, there were 296 
deaths (includes 254 aircraft fire fatal- 
ities), and 615 injuries (nonfatal air- 
craft injuries not included). 


The 316 large loss fires accounted for 
about 24.5 per cent of the total fire loss in 
the United States and Canada during 
1955. Because of this effect of large loss 
fires on the over-all fire waste total, and 
also because of the many inevitable in- 
direct losses which cannot be accurately 
measured in dollars, these 316 largest 
fires of 1955 have been carefully analyzed. 
The results have been published in this 
issue of the QUARTERLY so that the les- 
sons of these fire disasters may be easily 
recognized by those responsible for the 
application of sound fire prevention and 
protection principles. 


In order to present the results of this 
study in a useful form the fires have been 
grouped into ten classifications (see Table 
of Contents). A discussion of the signifi- 
cant factors responsible for the fire expe- 
rience in each classification is presented 
and, except for the 69 aircraft fires, in- 
dividual fire reports have been included. 
Because of the specialized nature of the 
aircraft fires the individual fire reports 
have been published in an NFPA Avia- 
tion Bulletin.* 








*NFPA Aviation Bulletin No. 142. Avail- 
able from the NFPA for $2.00 a copy. 


Efforts have been made to obtain accu- 
rate information on the 316 fires. We are 
indebted to city, state and provincial fire 
officials, insurance organizations and 
many individual members for the reports 
that form the basis of this study. 


No. of Large Loss Fires by Years 


; 1955 1954 1953 1952 1951 
Manufacturing 78 75 105 88 99 


Storage 41 54 48 44 50 
Mercantile 50 54 29 38 49 
Transportation 70 57 39 48 36 
Residential O°. eh <-Bir? 8 
Miscellaneous 68 62 61 44 60 

Totals 316 313 293 275 302 


Geographical Distribution 


Two hundred and twenty-four of the 
large loss. fires occurred in the United 
States, 22 in Canada. States with the 
greatest numbers were Pennsylvania with 
27, California 20, New York 15, New 
Jersey 12, Michigan 11, Illinois and Mas- 
sachusetts 10 each. In Canada, the Prov- 
ince of Quebec had 10 large loss fires, 
Ontario 5. Transportation fires are not in- 
cluded in this geographical summary. 


Construction Features 


Past studies of fires have shown that 
large losses usually can be prevented by 
structurally limiting the area through 
which a fire may spread. Construction 
weaknesses have always played a promi- 
nent role in the large loss fire experience 
and the 1955 experience was no excep- 
tion. Of the 225 fires that occurred in 
buildings, structural fire protection weak- 
nesses played a significant part in the 
extent of damage in 200 instances. In 
these 200 building fires one or more of 
the substandard fire protection features of 
the buildings enumerated in the following 
paragraphs contributed to fire spread. 
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Division walls are a major structural 
device for limiting fire spread. The ab- 
sence of a division wall (instances where 
good judgment would have recommended 
subdivision) was noted in 121 fires. 


There were 26 instances of substandard 
division walls (e.g. did not extend 
through roof, low fire-resistance rating, 
etc.), 17 instances of unprotected door- 
ways in division walls, five of fire doors 
blocked open and five in which con- 
veyor openings were not protected. 


In the 153 buildings of more than one 
story (including 22 one-story buildings 
with basement) fire spread beyond the 
story of origin in 78 cases because of 67 
open stairwells, 43 open elevator shafts, 
21 nonfirestopped walls and seven open- 
ings around pipes. 


Other frequently recorded structural 
features contributing to the extent of fire 
were combustible fibreboard (13), other 
combustible interior finish (5) and com- 
bustible insulation (3). 


Fifty-eight fires spread from the build- 
ing of origin to exposed buildings for one 
or more of the following reasons: 31 
cases of combustible buildings without in- 
tervening fire walls, outside sprinkler pro- 
tection or adequate separation of build- 
ings; 14 cases of poorly constructed party 
walls; 13 interconnecting passageways; 
nine ordinary glass windows; eight yard 
storage, and three grass and trash be- 
tween buildings. 


Fire Detection and Alarm 


Provision of means for prompt fire de- 
tection is a vital part of a program to pre- 
vent large loss gees Last year discovery 
of the fire was delayed in 163 instances. 
In most of these (119) delay occurred 
because the buildings were not in opera- 
tion (closed for the night or week end) 
and had been left without watchman or 
automatic fire protection during non- 
operating periods. There were, however, 
30 instances where substandard watchman 
ptotection was responsible for delayed 


discovery. Only two properties were pro- 
tected by central-station-supervised auto- 
matic fire detection systems. One system 
apparently detected the fire and trans- 
mitted the alarm without appreciable 
delay (department store warehouse, Lan- 
sing, Mich.) but because of the combus- 
tibility of the contents, storage methods 
and lack of sprinklers the fire had spread 
beyond control by the time fire fighters 
arrived. Detection by an automatic detec- 
tion system at a hardware warehouse at 
Calgary, Alta., was delayed because the 
system had not been extended to a recently 
installed mezzanine where the fire started. 


In the 77 instances where fire was dis- 
covered without appreciable delay, the tre- 
mendous advantage gained by —— de- 
tection so that professional fire fighters 
could get into action while the fire was 
small was lost at 54 fires because alarm 
transmission was delayed. The chief of- 
fenders were occupants (33 instances) 
who chose to try to put out the fire with- 
out professional help and only called the 
fire department after the fire had gotten 
out of control. Other recurring reasons 
for delayed alarm were six instances of 
burned telephone wires, four cases of by- 
standers neglecting to transmit the alarm 
and two inoperative fire alarm boxes. 


Extinguishers, Standpipes, Brigades 


Most large loss fires had grown to 
‘“‘pumper stream” size before discovery 
and in these instances fire extinguishers 
and standpipe hoses were not a factor in 
the outcome. Fire extinguishers were used 
in 30 cases but for the following reasons 
were ineffective: fire too far advanced on 
discovery 22, wrong type for class of fire 
5, improper use 2 and inoperative 1. 


There were 32 fires where losses would 
probably have been considerably less had 
standpipe hoses been available. Employees 
made effective use of standpipe hoses at 
10 fires. At 14 others standpipe hoses 
were ineffective: fire too far advanced at 
discovery 10 cases, water shut off two, 
hose deteriorated one, standpipe too far 
from fire one. 
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Fourteen private fire brigades _per- 
formed their duties satisfactorily, but in 
four cases they could not do so because of 
insufficient equipment. At 46 fires the 
absence of a well-trained and equipped 
fire brigade was a notable weakness in 
private fire protection. 


Fire Causes 


Reliable information on causes was not 
available for many of the 225 building 
fires because evidence was destroyed. Of 
the 65 known or probable causes, careless 
cutting and welding practices accounted 
for seven, wiring faults seven, trash fires 
six, incendiary or suspicious fires five, 
sparks from incinerators three, defective 
motors three, and careless smoking, 
childten with matches, and defective ceil- 
ing furnaces two each. 


Sprinkler Protection 


Forty of the 225 buildings involved in 
large loss fires in 1955 were provided 
with a sprinkler system. If the statement 
is valid that sprinklers will prevent most 
large loss fires, how can we account for 
the fact that 18 per cent of the building 
fires occurred in sprinklered buildings? 
The explanation is found in a study of the 
40 “sprinklered” large loss fires, from 
which it will be seen that in most cases 
where sprinkler performance was unsatis- 
factory the trouble lay in the installation 
and maintenance of the particular systems 
in question. In the face of this concentra- 
tion of unsatisfactory performance one 
should keep in mind the fact that this 
study dealt exclusively with large fires 
and that in a recent study of sprinkler 
performance,* sprinklers performed satis- 
factorily in 96.2 per cent of the 58,971 
fires studied. 


Editor’s Note: 


QUARTERLY OF THE 
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Thirty-two of the buildings were com- 
pletely sprinklered. In one case the sprin- 
kler system was not a factor (industrial 
plant) and in four others sprinklers per- 
formed satisfactorily (three industrial 
plants, one warehouse). 


At eight fires involving completely 
sprinklered buildings sprinkler perform- 
ance was not satisfactory because the haz- 
ards of occupancy were too severe for the 
systems as installed (all industrial 
plants). In six instances water was shut 
off (four in industrial plants, one in a 
warehouse, one in a vacant building). 
Five sprinkler systems were damaged by 
explosions (all industrial plants). In 
three instances there was insufficient water 
for sprinklers (all in industrial plants). 
Three exposure fires overpowered sprin- 
klers (two in industrial plants, one ware- 
house). In one case (a warehouse) im- 
properly stored stock prevented proper 
water distribution, and at another the fire 
originated in an unsprinklered ceiling 
space (industrial plant). 


Sprinkler performance was not a factor 
at three of the eight fires involving partial 
sprinkler systems. These three fires orig- 
inated outside of and did not spread into 
sprinklered areas (two store fires, one in- 
dustrial plant). Two partial systems per- 
formed satisfactorily (both in industrial 
plants). Unsatisfactory performance of 
partial systems occurred three times be- 
cause fires originating in unsprinklered 
areas reached such intensity before enter- 
ing sprinklered areas that re were 
overpowered (one home for aged, one 
historical building, one night club). 


*Automatic Sprinkler Tables—1955 (Q48- 
12); Published by the National Fire Protection 
Association. Price 25 cents. 


An asterisk (*) before a listing of a fire 


indicates that the fire spread to other buildings. A dagger (+) after 
a loss figure indicates that the figure includes an insured business 
interruption loss. The Index appearing in this issue of the QUAR- 
»« TERLY will aid the reader in locating examples of important 


contributing factors to the large loss fires. 











78 Largest Industrial Fire Losses of 1955 


The 78 large loss industrial fires in the 
United States and Canada during 1955 
were three more than in 1954 but 11 less 
than the average for the past five years. 
In this group of manufacturing plant 
fire disasters occurring last year 22 per- 
sons were killed (including one fire fight- 
er), 181 were injured (120 fire fighters), 
and dollar losses totaled $76,578,000. 
This loss was more than twice the 
$36,144,500 loss incurred by the 75 in- 
dustrial large loss ‘fires in 1954. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs contain a summary of 
some of the more significant features of 
these fires and the factors responsible for 
the extensive damage. 


Most Fires While Operating 


More than half of the fires (40) oc- 
curred during daylight hours, forty oc- 
curred while the plants were operating, 
33 were discovered by employees, and 
41 fires were detected without appre- 
ciable delay. These four statistics when 
considered together indicate a pattern of 
experience quite different from that of 
stores, warehouses and most other oc- 
cupancies where a majority of fires occur 
at night after employees have gone home, 
and are usually beyond control when dis- 
covered by outsiders. 


Alarms Delayed in 24 Per Cent 


Fire departments received notification 
of 56 fires by telephone, 12 by public fire 
alarm boxes and the remainder via plant 
sirens, police radio, etc. With prompt 
fire department notification vital if fires 
are to [ extinguished before getting out 
of hand, it was significant that in 19 
cases the fire alarm was delayed, the 
delay having a serious adverse effect on 
the outcome in each instance. Recurring 
reasons for delayed alarms were fires in 
which occupants spent several minutes 
fighting the fire before calling the fire 
department (9), burned telephone wires 
(4) and inoperative public fire alarm 
boxes (2). 


Of the 76 manufacturing plant fires 
that occurred in buildings, two were in 
fire-resistive buildings, 18 in noncom- 
bustible buildings and 56 in buildings of 
predominantly combustible construction. 
The 1955 experience again showed the 
important part played by unprotected 
horizontal and vertical openings in large 
loss industrial fires. Absence of one or 
more means of limiting horizontal fire 
spread was noted in 56 fires. There were 
39 instances of excessive floor areas sub- 
ject to a single fire that should have been 
subdivided by division walls, nine cases 
of no fire doors in division wall open- 
ings, five of unprotected conveyor open- 
ings in division walls, six of sub-stand- 
ard fire walls, and three of fire doors 
blocked open. In 24 of the 45 multi- 
storied buildings (including 11 1-story 
buildings with basement) unprotected 
vertical openings contributed to fire 
spread, the most prevalent being 14 open 
elevator shafts and 13 stairways not en- 
closed. 


Eighteen fires spread beyond the build- 
ing of origin for one or more of the fol- 
lowing reasons: combustible construction 
without adequate separation (11), poorly 
constructed party walls (4), intercon- 
necting passageways (4), and yard stor- 
age between buildings (4). 


Contents Influence Spread 


In all but 14 fires building contents in- 
fluenced fire spread. Flammable liquids 
intensified and helped spread fire in 22 
instances, escaping gas in three. Flames 
spread rapidly because of dust on struc- 
tural members in 11 buildings, and in 
three, dust explosions occurred. Surpris- 
ingly, rubbish accumulation and gener- 
ally bad housekeeping was a notable fac- 
tor in only three fires. 


Too Many "'Sprinklered" Losses 


There was no sprinkler protection in 
46 of the 76 buildings where these fires 
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occurred. Complete sprinkler protection 
was provided in 27 buildings and partial 
protection in three. The 27 fires in com- 
pletely sprinklered buildings far exceeded 
recent experience (12 in 1954; 12 in 
1953). Sprinklers were not a factor at 
the Memphis, Tenn., insecticide plant be- 
cause no fire followed an explosion. Sprin- 
klers performed satisfactorily in three of 
the 27 instances (vegetable oil refinery, 
Minneapolis; metalworker, Hatboro, Pa.; 
tannery, Taunton, Mass.) though large 
losses occurred by reason of explosion or 
other special factors. Performance was not 
satisfactory in the other 23 cases for rea- 
sons typical of the general experience with 
automatic sprinkler performance in all fires 
covered by NFPA statistics, which show 
about 3.8 per cent average unsatisfactory 
sprinkler performance, 96.2 per cent 
satisfactory. In eight fires the hazard of 
occupancy was too sévere for the sprin- 
kler system as installed: furniture factory, 
Hazelwood, N. C.; furniture factory, 
Lewisburg, Pa.; woodworking _ plant, 
Woodstock, Me.; seat cushion plant, 
Owosso, Mich.; cloth dye works, Sloats- 
burg, N. Y.; blanket factory, Collinsville, 
Mass.; wood building supplies factory, 
Newark, N. J.; cloth finishing plant, Can- 
ton, Ga. Five sprinkler systems were 
damaged by explosions: plastics manu- 
facturing plant, Rosslyn Station, Pa.; 
bakery, Chicago; paint factory, San Fran- 
cisco; chemical plant, Midland, Mich.; 
alcohol distillery, Philadelphia. 


In four cases water was shut off,—pre- 
maturely shut off at a wood box plant, 
Baltimore, and at a cotton felt factory, 
Newark, N. J.; shut off to prevent freez- 
ing at a Philadelphia cotton mill; shut 
off during building repairs at an electri- 
cal appliance plant, Manville, R. I. There 
was insufficient water for sprinklers in 
three instances: cork board factory, 
Kearny, N. J.; finishing mill, Mechanics- 
ville, Conn.; cloth finishing mill, Free- 
town, Mass. In two instances exposure 
fires overpowered sprinklers: meat pack- 
ing plant, Prince Albert, Sask., shipyard, 
Lauzon, Que.; and at a paper coating 
plant at Pawtucket, R. I. fire originated 
in an unprotected ceiling space. 


Partially Sprinklered Buildings 


In addition to the 27 complete sprin- 
kler systems, three partial systems ap- 
peared in the 1955 large loss industrial 
fire record. The partial system at Chanute 
Air Force Base, Ill. was not a factor, 
since fire did not enter the sprinklered 
paint room from the otherwise unsprin- 
klered machine shop. At Grand Haven, 
Mich., a partial system held in check fire 
that originated in an unsprinklered addi- 
tion and at a Memphis, Tenn., feed mill 
sprinklers on lower floors performed 
satisfactorily following .a dust explosion. 


Other Principal Factors 


Watchman protection was provided at 
29 of the plants suffering large loss fires. 
The presence of a watchman had no bear- 
ing on the outcome in 12 cases, in seven 
the watchman performed his duties satis- 
factorily but in 10 he did not. 


The absence of a fire brigade contribut- 
ed to the size of the loss at 27 fires. At 
11 others, a well equipped and trained 
brigade played a major part in preventing 
still more extensive damage. Eight bri- 
gades were ineffective either because of in- 
sufficient ‘fire fighting equipment or be- 
cause the fire was too advanced at dis- 
covery for their capabilities. 


Not included in the above summary of 
sprinkler performance was the unsatisfac- 
tory performance of an automatic soda- 
acid sprinkler system at a rubber eraser 
plant in Atlanta. This type of sprinkler 
system was designed for use in light haz- 
ard occupancies in locations without ade- 
quate water supplies and was certainly 
not designed to protect against hazards 
inherent in a rubber processing plant. 


An asterisk (*) before a listing of a fire 
indicates fire spread to other buildings. 

A dagger (+) after a loss figure indicates 
that the figure includes an insured business 
interruption loss. 
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Roof timbers directly above this dry kiln at Carrollton, Ohio, ignited after the kiln 
load shifted and broke the kiln dome. Fire was being confined to the kiln room until a 
4-inch gas pipe broke. Hand wheels at the gas shut-off valves had been removed. 


Brick Works 


July 30, Carrollton, Ohio Carroll Clay Co. 
$250,000} 


Refractory specialties for steel mills. Dur- 
ing the night the high-piled load in the 70- 
ft.-diameter kiln (originally constructed for 
firing lightweight pottery) shifted, pushing the 
kiln roof up. When this occurred, heat was 
released (2300°F. temperature in the kiln) 
which ignited roof timbers directly overhead. 
The two employees present attacked the fire 
with hand extinguishers but the fire spread 
rapidly out of control beneath the wood roof 
of the kiln room. 


Firemen confined the fire to the kiln room 
for 30 minutes. Then a 4-inch gas pipe broke 
which released large volumes of gas into the 
kiln room. Fire fighters were forced out and 
the fire then spread through an unprotected 
opening in a fire wall to the drying room. 


Firemen tried to shut off the gas at the 
control house only to learn that the gas com- 
pany had removed the hand wheels from the 
shut-off valves. Gas company employees were 
summoned at once, but it was an hour before 
the gas was shut off. During this time es- 
caping gas interfered with effective fire fight- 
ing. Firemen did, however, manage to con- 
fine the fire to the kiln and dry rooms until 
part of a hollow tile fire wall collapsed and 
fire spread to the storage area. 


Chemical Plants 


April 3, Midland, Mich. Dow Chemical Co. 
$300,000; | killed 


While acrylonitrile was being mixed with 
other chemicals in a closed mixing kettle in 
the second story the agitator stopped. The 
excessive pressure that thereby developed in 
the kettle blew off the cover of the kettle re- 
leasing acrylonitrile, which after vaporizing 
and forming an explosive vapor-air mixture, 
exploded violently. Electrical equipment which 
had been damaged when the cover was blown 
off was a possible ignition source. 


One employee was fatally burned and two 
received nonfatal injuries. The explosion ex- 
tensively damaged the building and equip- 
ment, including the sprinkler system, and was 
followed by fire that was controlled by the 
plant and public fire departments. 


April 28, Kearny, N. J. Koppers Company, 
Inc. $527,5007 


Naphthalene moth balls. At 12:15 P.M. 
an employee smelled smoke and on looking 
up discovered that the motor driving a bucket 
elevator that conveyed naphthalene chips to a 
hopper was on fire. Employees rushed to at- 
tack the fire with carbon dioxide and foam 
extinguishers, but because of the location of 
the fire overhead and its rapid spread through 
the dusty superstructure their efforts were fu- 
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Approximately 1,000 ft. of the exhaust duct from a rayon spinning machine at Front 
Royal, Va. was destroyed by fire on May 12. The duct shown in the photo was lined 
with a "slow burning" plastic applied to plywood. The outside was corrugated cement 
asbestos board. 


tile. In the meantime the fire department had 
been called, but despite prompt response the 
fire had involved most of the unsprinklered 
150 ft. by 50 ft. 1-story masonry, steel-framed 
building when apparatus arrived. A masonry 
wall that should have saved half the building 
was ineffective because a fire door in the wall 
had not been closed. 


May 12, Front Royal, Va. American Viscose 
Corp. $1,500,000 


Rayon spinning. Ignition of oily deposits 
on the ceiling and in drip pans in the first 
story by sparks from a cutting torch being 
used in the second story was the probable 
cause of this fire, that for the most part was 
confined to large capacity exhaust ducts that 
carried flammable, toxic and corrosive waste 
fumes away from the double deck spinning 
machines. The plastic-lined ducts within the 
building were metal, and on the roof they were 
plywood. The fire flashed rapidly through the 
unsprinklered duct, burning off the plastic 
and igniting the plywood. 


For a detailed report see the July 1955 
NFPA QUARTERLY, pp. 47-51. 


May 26, Philadelphia, Pa. Publicker Indus- 
tries, Inc. $786,500; 4 killed 


Ethyl alcohol denaturing. An explosion of 
flammable vapors that had been allowed to 
accumulate in this 4- and 5-story brick, steel- 
framed building killed four men, extensively 
damaged the building, wrecked the sprinkler 
system and started a fire that burned out of 
control for 24 hours. 


Unsafe practices in handling flammable 
liquids that were responsible for the loss in- 
cluded weighing and transferring in open 
tanks and troughs, lack of positive ventila- 
tion in the building, and termination of 
storage tank vent pipes in the building. 


For a detailed report see the July 1955 
NFPA QUARTERLY, pp. 65-67. 


Sept. 14, Barberton, Ohio Columbia-South- 
ern Chemical Corp. $580,000+ 


Following a plant shut-down due to a strike, 
employees were placing a pulverized coal-fired 
steam boiler in operation (385,000 pounds of 
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Philadelphia Fire Department 

At a Philadelphia alcohol plant, four men were killed by a flammable vapor ex- 
plosion on May 26. Failure to take steps to prevent accumulation of flammable vapors 
allowed an explosive atmosphere to exist in the building. 





Utah Rating Bureau / 
Ignition of hexane released during the solvent extraction of resin caused this de- ‘ 
struction at Bauer, Utah, Sept 20 (see report on next page). 
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steam per hour at 900 psi and 800°F.) when 
a coal dust explosion occurred that severely 
damaged the furnace. 


Investigations indicated that improper 
operating procedure permitted the conditions 
to exist that caused the explosion. These con- 
ditions may be summarized briefly as follows: 
The day crew had worked on the furnace, but 
had sone off duty before the lighting took 
place. Assuming that everything was in readi- 
ness for lighting and without checking the 
various control valves and equipment, the 
night crew proceeded with the lighting rou- 
tine. No one noticed that an air control valve 
which should have been closed was open. Be- 
cause of this condition excessive air flow was 
required to develop the necessary air pressure 
in the cyclone burner. Immediate steps were 
not taken to find the cause and correct it, and 
about an hour later, when someone discovered 
the open valve and closed it, the air flow 
through the cyclone burner thereby increased 
sufficiently to prevent continuous ignition of 
the cloud of pulverized coal. Thus, unburned 
coal dust discharged from the burner into the 
hot furnace where it exploded on reaching 
concentrations within the explosive range. 


Sept. 20, Bauer, Utah Combined Metals Re- 
duction Co. $270,500 


Resin extraction. Ignition of hexane va- 
pors that escaped from extraction equipment 
was the cause of fire that destroyed this un- 
sprinklered 4,724 sq. ft. noncombustible 
building (corrugated asbestos board on steel 
frame). In the last stage of extraction of 
resin from ore, resin-rich hexane was heated 
to 620°F. in an evaporator to drive off the 
last fraction of hexane (see photo, page 293). 


Believing that all hexane had been driven 
off, employees started to draw off molten 
resin (at above the ignition temperature of 
hexane) through an open spout. Hexane va- 
pors escaping from the spout ignited. A 15- 
pound carbon dioxide extinguisher was dis- 
charged at once but before the fire was extin- 
guished a second more serious flash fire oc- 
curred. This latter flash apparently involved 
hexane vapors that had escaped from the 
hexane condenser some distance away and had 
flowed to and been ignited by the first fire. 
Employees managed to escape without serious 
injury as fire rapidly enveloped the building 
and equipment containing more than 9,000 
gallons of hexane. 


Of the several explanations that have been 
advanced for the simultaneous escape of hex- 
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ane vapors from the evaporator and from the 
condenser, the most plausible is that it was 
due to use of compressed air to clean filters 
that were installed in the hexane-resin transfer 
system just ahead of the evaporators. This 
practice was contrary to plant procedures. 


Nov. 2, Memphis, Tenn. Arvey Corp. $425.,- 
000}; 2 killed 


Chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticide. Explo- 
sion of a 500-gallon glass-lined steel reactor 
killed two of the five employees in the 1,080 
sq. ft. 3-story steel-framed, asbestosclad build- 
ing and wrecked most of the building. Early 
rescue attempts were hampered by vapors of 
chlorinated hydrocarbons and nine of the res- 
cue party were hospitalized. 


The building’s sprinkler system was 
wrecked, but since no fire ensued this was not 
a factor in the degree of damage. Hoses 
equipped with spray nozzles were used to wet 
down the wreckage and wash away chemicals. 


Cause of the explosion has not been deter- 
mined. Reportedly the normal reaction tem- 
perature of 320°F. was exceeded, and the ex- 
plosion occurred while unsuccessful attempts 
were being made to stop the temperature rise 
by circulating cold water through the reactor 
jacket. The batch that exploded was only the 
second to be processed following a major 
change in the process. 


Electric Generating Plant 


July 28, Cheshire, Ohio Ohio Valley Electric 
Corp. $250,000 


Steam-powered electric generating plant. 
Coal for this new plant was transported from 
the yard to boiler room bunkers 93 feet above 
grade by conveyor belts that carried the coal 
216 feet through an underground tunnel and 
then on an 800-ft.-long incline to the top of 
the bunkers. Originally only one rubber-cov- 
ered fabric belt 42 inches wide had been in- 
stalled but just prior to the fire a second belt 
had been added as a standby. 


The fire broke out in the tunnel just after 
a test had been run on the new belt. Ap- 
parently misalignment of a roll had caused the 
roll to overheat and ignite the belt when the 
test was concluded. 


Members of the plant fire brigade equipped 
with breathing equipment entered the un- 
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sprinklered tunnel and were gaining control 
of the fire when the new belt burned through 
and permitted take-up weights on the elevated 
section of the conveyor to drop and snap the 
burning belt out of the tunnel. As burning 
belting came to rest on and beneath the above- 
ground section of the conveyor the second belt 
ignited and heat caused steel supports to warp. 


Plant and public firemen were able to con- 
trol the fire in the tunnel and on the lower 
part of the inclined section with hose streams, 
but hose streams directed from the ground 
were not effective on the fire at the tipple end 
of the incline. Fire threatened to enter the 

_ coal bunkers but was checked before doing so 
by plant firemen using five large hoses con- 
nected to standpipes in the plant. 


Fertilizer Plant 


*Sept. 19, Kenbridge, Va. Farmers Coopera- 
tive Fertilizer Purchasers, Inc. $250,000 


Dry mix fertilizer plant; feed and building 
materials storage. Delayed discovery due to 
absence of watchman or automatic fire pro- 
tection gave fire opportunity to spread beyond 
control in the undivided 40,000 sq. ft. 1- and 
4-story combustible fertilizer plant before dis- 
covery by a passerby at 11:00 P.M. Also 
destroyed was an 18,000 sq. ft. 1-story wooden 
warehouse four feet from the fertilizer plant. 
Strong winds played an important part in the 
rapid spread of fire. 


The cause remains undetermined although 
fire officials lean toward heating of quicklime 
by rain water deposited by Hurricane Ione. 


Food and Food Products 


Animal Feeds L 


Jan. 27, Memphis, Tenn. Allied Mills, Inc. 


$625,000 


Feed mill with grain elevator. A dust ex- 
plosion blew out a large section of the rein- 
forced concrete walls of the 85-ft.-high ele- 
vator, blew small holes in the workhouse floor 
(bin top), removed inspection covers and 
lifted the concrete roof of a raised section of 
the elevator several feet. The explosion is be- 
lieved to have originated in a quarter bin into 
which cracked corn was being dumped after 
passing through a cracker on the first floor. 


No employees were above the first floor 
when the explosion occurred. Of the 30 men 
on the first floor nine were injured. The 


United Press 

Foreign material in a grinding mill was 
the probable cause of this dust explosion 
at the Memphis, Tenn., feed mill. 


clothing of one was ignited by flames that 
flashed down the shaft bin to the track plat- 
form. Twenty-two sprinklers on the first and 
work floors held the ensuing fire in these 
areas in check. Hose streams were used for 
24 hours to put out the several small fires in 
the grain bins. 


No means were provided for removing 
foreign material from grain before it entered 
grinding mills, lending credence to the belief 
that grain ignited by a friction spark may 
have been carried into the quarter bin where 
it ignited a dust cloud. 


March 6, Des Moines, lowa Sargent and Co. 
$440,000 


Livestock feed. An overheated hammer mill 
that had been stopped twice during the day 
because of overheating was the probable cause 
of fire that was visible at the top of the 2- 
story masonry, wood-joisted building when 
firemen answered an outsider’s alarm at 8:23 
P.M. Thirty minutes earlier a passerby had 
noticed that a dust collector on the roof was 
red hot and notified an employee inside but 
was told to mind his own business. 


Firemen at first believed they were going to 
be able to hold fire damage to the elevator 
section, but a mild explosion forced them out- 
side, and spread the fire throughout the un- 
sprinklered 10,000 sq. ft. 2-story section. Hose 
streams were used successfully to prevent 
flames from entering an adjoining 1-story sec- 
tion through unprotected doorways. 


<a tmnt 
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Wide World 
This fire in a Chicago bakery was pre- 
ceded by an explosion that killed two and 
broke sprinkler piping. 


Bakery 


*Sept. |, Chicago, Ill. Carr-Consolidated 
Biscuit Co. $1,500,000; 3 killed 


Cookies, crackers. An explosion of undeter- 
mined cause and ensuing fire took the lives 
of two of the 101 employees in the three com- 
municating bakery buildings. Twenty-nine 
others were injured, principally by burns as 


United Press 
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they fled from the building. The third fatality 
was a Salvation Army Mobile canteen driver 
involved in an accident on the way to the fire. 


The explosion reportedly occurred in a 3- 
story annex where employees were packaging 
cookies. Since sprinkler piping was broken 
by the blast, fire spread quickly through the 
annex, and by way of an enclosed passageway 
to the second story of the 6-story main build- 
ing. Here open stair and elevator shafts and 
lack of water for sprinklers due to broken 
pipe allowed the fire to spread to all stories. 


Cannery 


June 15, Vincentown, N. J., F. C. Stokes Co. 
$500,000 


Tomato and sweet potato canning. The 
nine unsprinklered and interconnected wooden 
buildings that comprised this cannery were 
destroyed by fire while employees were ready- 
ing the equipment for the forthcoming to- 
mato canning season. The fire started in the 
machine shop where an employee was grind- 
ing a bolt on a work bench. Beneath the 
bench was a freshly filled 5-gallon can of gaso- 
line on the outside of which some gasoline had 
spilled. Sparks from the grinding operation 
ignited the gasoline according to the Fire 
Chief. 


The employee tried to carry the burning 
can outside but was forced to drop it, after 


Two hours after this coffee roasting plant at Birmingham, Ala., had been locked up 
for the weekend this fire was discovered by a passerby. The building was without 


automatic and watchman protection. 
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which fire spread rapidly and was beyond 
control in the undivided and combustible 
buildings when firemen arrived. 


Coffee Roasting 


*Oct. 15, Birmingham, Ala. Donovan Coffee 
Co., et al. $335,000 


Coffee roasting; department store ware- 
house. At 2:00 P.M., two hours after the 
unsprinklered 4-story brick, plank-on-timber 
coffee roasting plant had been locked up for 
the weekend, a passerby noticed smoke com- 
ing from a partially opened window in the 
third story where green coffee beans were 
stored. When firemen arrived a mild ex- 
plosion occurred that broke all third story 
windows and immediately flames enveloped 
the third story. Large quantities of smoke 
from the burning coffee made fire fighting ex- 
tremely difficult. Flames spread up open ele- 
vator shafts to the fourth story and destroyed 
the fourth story and roof. 


Floor timbers in the party wall between the 
coffee roasting plant and an adjoining ware- 
house were not self-releasing and were not 
staggered with those of the warehouse. When 
timbers in the coffee plant fell, they opened 
cracks in the party wall through which heat 
passed into the third and fourth stories of the 
warehouse. Five sprinklers operated to pre- 
vent fire from developing in the warehouse. 


Fruit Packing 


28, Underwood, Wash. Underwood 
Fruit & Warehouse Co. $397,000 


June 


Fruit packing, storage. This two-story plant, 
1300 ft. long by 35 ft. wide was divided into 
four sections by 8-inch hollow tile walls. Two 
sections were destroyed and a third heavily 
damaged by fire that broke out during the 
inactive season when the only contents were 
empty fruit boxes. 


The fire originated in the high 1-story 
wooden fire division at ‘one end of the long 
building and had burned an estimated two 
hours before discovery by a passing truck 
driver at midnight. When apparatus from 
Bingen arrived (Underwood had no fire de- 
partment) the fire had already entered the 
next fire division (hollow tile, wood-joisted ) 
by going over a 12-in.-high parapet on an 8- 
in.-thick hollow tile division wall and by 
spreading along an almost continuous 10-ft.- 
wide wooden awning along one side wall. 
A 1-ft.-wide clear space in the awning at the 
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division wall was not an effective barrier to 
fire spread. Intense heat later caused the 8-in. 
hollow tile division wall to collapse. 


The Bingen Fire Department with the as- 
sistance of departments from other towns tried 
to confine the fire to the second fire division 
and appeared to be succeeding when once again 
the fire jumped a parapeted 8-in. hollow tile 
division wall and entered the third fire di- 
vision. 


By this time departments from seven towns 
were on the scene and had 10 engines taking 
suction from the nearby Columbia and White 
Salmon Rivers. By concentrating their attack 
on the fire in the third fire division, fire fight- 
ers were able to prevent spread to the fourth 
and last division. 


Nov. 17, Summerland, B. C. Occidental 


Fruit Co., Ltd. $507,000 


Apple packing. A defective oil stove was 
the apparent cause of fire that destroyed this 
unsprinklered 47,200 sq. ft. 2-story wooden 
building. The fire originated in the watch- 
man’s office on the first floor while the plant 
watchman was on a tour. He discovered it on 
his return but by then telephone wires had 
burned preventing his telephoning the alarm. 
A further delay resulted when he found the 
nearest fire alarm box frozen and inoperative. 
The alarm was finally transmitted after the 
watchman ran to the fire chief's home but by 
then the fire had spread to a large stock of 
apple boxes in the undivided wooden building 
and was beyond control. 


Meat Packing 


*Sept. 16, Prince Albert, Sask. Burns & Co., 
Ltd. $1,767,000 


Meat packing, slaughtering, egg sorting 
and storage; office. At 6:30 A.M., one hour 
after the night watchman went off duty, an 
employee reporting for work saw a fire in 
trash in a 3-ft. alley between a 1200 sq. ft. 
l-story wooden egg sorting building and a 
21,600 sq. ft. 3-story reinforced concrete 
building under construction. The construc- 
tion work had necessitated shut off of sprin- 
klers in the egg sorting building. 


The alarm was given at once, but three 
minutes later when the inadequately manned 
fire department arrived (there was no plant 
fire brigade) the fire was spreading up 
a wall of the egg sorting building. Fire 
soon enveloped this building and its con- 
tents of egg cartons and spread before a 
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Wide World 

This Prince Albert, Sask., meat packing plant fire started in trash beside the wooden 
building in the foreground, spread to and consumed the sprinklered wooden office 
building at right and swept into the reinforced concrete building under construction in 
background. Steel supports for 40,000-gallon water tank (right foreground) collapsed. 


brisk wind to a sprinklered 4,032 sq. ft. 
2-story wooden office building 50 ft. from the 
egg sorting building. The office building was 
also about 3 ft. from the building under con- 
struction. Flames spread over the sides and 
roof of the office building and while sprinklers 
inside held fire that entered windows for a 
while, the walls and roof eventually collapsed. 


Oiled plywood wooden forms had been 
removed from the first story of the building 
under construction but were still in place 
in upper stories. Loose forms and com- 
bustible material were piled on all floors. 
Flames from the exposing egg plant and office 
building entered the building under construc- 
tion and spread via unprotected openings to an 
adjoining sprinklered 7,200 sq. ft. 4-story 
brick, wood-joisted slaughtering and cooling 
building. Sprinklers held the fires in check 
at the unprotected openings. However, fire en- 
tered a 4-ft.-high roof space filled with wood 
shavings where it burned out of range of 
sprinklers. Eventually, with the entire roof 
burning and sprinklers operating at unprotected 
doorways and windows on the side adjoining 
the building under construction, sprinklers 
were overpowered and the slaughtering and 
cooling building was destroyed. 
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Also destroyed by the fire was a 40,000 
gallon water tank elevated 100 ft. on un- 
protected steel supports. Heat from the fire 
collapsed the supports. Ordinarily this tank 
served as a secondary supply for sprinklers 
but had been temporarily disconnected due 
to the building construction. Apparently ab- 
sence of a secondary supply was not a factor. 


Leather Working 


March 2, Taunton, Mass. 
Co. $300,000; | killed 


Inner linings, uppers, belt and bag leathers. 
When the spray liquid used in a spraying 
machine was changed from a waterbase emul- 
sion of relatively low hazard to a liquid em- 
ploying a 53°F. flash point solvent, no changes 
were made in ventilating facilities to remove 
flammable solvent vapors. This oversight re- 
sulted in a flash fire that caused the death of 
one employee and burns to four others. 


Geilich Tanning 


The fire started when an employee attempt- 
ed to replace a burned-out light bulb in an 
explosion-proof fixture without turning off 
the current. The bulb broke before it was re- 
moved causing the filaments to come together. 
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Solvent vapors that had accumulated near 
the floor in the vicinity of the spraying ma- 
chine were ignited by a piece of hot filamerc. 
The flash fire was quickly extinguished by 
sprinklers except in the unsprinklered dryer 
through which the leather passed after being 
sprayed. Here an intense fire involving lac- 
quer residue burned out of control until ex- 
tinguished by fire department hose streams. 
Toxic oxides of nitrogen developed by the fire 
suffocated an employee. 


While sprinklers were being shut off, the 
stem inside the gate valve broke, resulting in 
water flow from sprinklers until street valves 
were closed 114 hours later. 


*Oct. 29, Sugar Hill, Ga. Georgia Shoe 
Manufacturing Co. $455,000 


Leather boots and shoes. Destruction of 
this 14,400 sq. ft. building is additional evi- 
dence that disastrous fires can occur in build- 
ings of noncombustible construction when the 
contents are combustible and there is no au- 
tomatic fire protection. In this instance the 
possibility of a disastrous fire was increased 
by the absence of a local fire department and 
reliance as inadequately trained and manned 
neighboring fire department. 


The building involved was one of three of 
a congested group that comprised the factory. 
Walls were 8-in. hollow tile, roof beams and 
columns were unprotected steel and the roof 
deck was a lightweight concrete aggregate. An 
identical building was seven feet away and a 
4,000 sq. ft. masonry, wood-joisted warehouse 
adjoined the fire building. 


The fire was discovered by the watchman at 
3:20 A.M. during a thunderstorm and may 
have been caused by lightning. When dis- 
covered it was confined to rolled leather 
wrapped in heavy paper and stored along a 
wall. The fire department in the next town 
was telephoned after which the watchman 
tried unsuccessfully to extinguish the fire with 
hand extinguishers (a standpipe with hose was 
not available). A fire truck finally arrived 
with one man and because of the time taken 
for additional men to assemble and their 
poor training it was 5:30 A.M. before water 
was being put on the fire. 


About this time the concrete roof collapsed 
on the fire, causing a notable reduction in the 
intensity. Heat ignited the wood roof of the 
adjoining warehouse but fire departments 
from other communities arrived in time to 
save this structure. 
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Metalworking 


Electrical Appliances, Equipment 


Sept. 7, Grand Haven, Mich. Camfield Mfg. 
Co. $802,500+ 


Electrical appliances. At 5:20 P.M. em- 
ployees attacked a fire that broke out at an 
overheated automatic polishing machine, and 
after supposedly putting out the blaze, took 
time out for lunch. Ten minutes later the fire 
was again noticed at the polishing machine 
and again employees tried to put it out with 
extinguishers without giving the alarm, but 
this time the fire spread out of control. 


Before firemen arrived flames were spread- 
ing through the undivided new part of the 
30,500 sq. ft. 1l-story building which had 
only been in operation three months and was 
not yet sprinklered. Fire spread through un- 
protected doorways to the communicating 
sprinklered older section where it was brought 
under control by fire department hose streams 
and sprinklers. 


*Sept. 12, Manville, R. |. Royal Electric Co., 
Inc., et al. $7,000,000 


Christmas tree lights, fuses; yarn storage. 
Five interconnected brick, plank-on-timber 
buildings with a total ground floor area of 
approximately 215,000 sq. ft. were destroyed 
by fire that broke out in flood debris in the 
middle of the third story of a 900 ft. by 100 
ft. 5-story building. 


On August 19 a flash flood on the river 
that passed through the plant site had washed 
away a large part of one wall of this building 
and so damaged flooring that sprinkler pro- 
tection in the 535 ft. by 100 ft. section where 
the fire started had not been restored. Sprin- 
klers in most of the rest of the building of 
origin and in communicating buildings had 
been put back in service. There was no second- 
ary supply since the steam fire pump had not 
been restored to service due to flood damage 
to boilers and since suction equipment on an 
eiectric fire pump had also been damaged by 
the flood. 


When discovered in the debris the fire was 
small, but although fire department response 
was prompt, fire had spread to all parts of the 
flood-damaged section before apparatus arrived. 
Flames then swept through unprotected open- 
ings to sprinklered sections of the building 
and through passageways to communicating 
buildings. The available water supply for 
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The most disastrous of several fires following floods in 1955 occurred at this elec- 


trical appliance factory at Manville, R. |. 


Sprinklers in the section where the fire 


started were out of service until flood repairs could be completed. 


sprinklers in exposed sections and buildings 
was quickly overtaxed. 


For a detailed report see the October 1955 
QUARTERLY, pp. 156-157. 


Foundry 


10, East Los Angeles, Calif. 
Smith Corp. $1,850,000 


Aug. A. ©. 


Liquid metering devices. Only one watch- 
man was provided for the 20 buildings at this 
20-acre plant, and fire burned for at least 
37 minutes in a 9,600 sq. ft. 1-story metalclad 
building before discovery by the watchman 
at 5:58 A.M. Oil-soaked storage shelves, 
wooden pallets and heavily lacquered patterns 
helped spread the fire through the undivided 
and unsprinklered building. A pile of crating 
lumber and a pile of pallets 25 ft. from the 
fire were also destroyed. Two more watchmen 
have since been hired. 


Machine Shops 
*May 5, Columbia City, Ind. Whitley Prod- 
ucts, Inc. $920,000+; 4 killed 
Screw machine products. While a small 
wastebasket of trash was being burned in the 


yard a high wind developed that carried the 
fire to a pile of oil-saturated metal turnings 
nearby. The fire was attacked by several em- 
ployees using hand extinguishers for almost 
an hour before the fire department was finally 
summoned. During this time the fire spread 
to an adjacent wooden warehouse and from 
there jumped to the eaves of a 350-ft.-long 
unsprinklered 1-story masonry, wood-joisted 
machine shop where about 70 employees were 
at work. 


When fire entered the undivided attic, 
smoke filled the building so rapidly that many 
employees had to be rescued. Three of the 
four who died were trapped while engaged in 
rescue work. 


Sept. 6, Chanute Air Force Base, Ill. United 
States Government $554,500 


Maintenance shops for the air base. The 
lack of consideration for fire safety in the de- 
sign and protection of this building was re- 
flected in its destruction. The 1-story wooden 
building comprised a single combustible fire 
area of 38,880 sq. ft. No watchman or auto- 
matic detection system was provided and the 
sprinkler protection was confined to a 1,960 
sq. ft. concrete block paint and dope room in 
a corner of the building. The fire broke out 
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during the night when no one was in the 
building and was beyond control when dis- 
covered by a passerby at 11:35 P.M. The only 
part of the building not involved in the fire 
was the cut-off paint and dope room. Heat 
was not great enough to operate sprinklers. 


Oct. 23, Inglewood, Calif. Sanford Aircraft, 
Inc., et al. $566,000 


Machining aluminum and magnesium parts. 
Five concerns occupying this 35,000 sq. fet. 
l-story combustible building lost their oper- 
ating space when fire that broke out on a 
Sunday afternoon destroyed the building. Ig- 
nition of a wooden partition by an overheated 
electric motor on a soft drink cooler in the 
employees’ coffee room was a possible cause. 


Lack of automatic protection and watchman 
service allowed the fire to break through the 
roof before being discovered by a passerby at 
4:51 P.M. Lack of fire division walls, the 
presence of wooden and combustible fibre- 
board partitions, and magnesium and alumi- 
num stock piled high on combustible shelving 
were among the factors noted by the fire 
chief as being responsible for the extent of 
fire when the first engine company arrived. At 
that time the fire was so intense that exposure 
protection was of prime importance. 


Wide World 

Flood waters prevented access to this 
Putnam, Connecticut, magnesium fines 
plant for fire fighting. 


Magnesium Fines 


Aug. 19, Putnam, Conn. Metal Sellers Corp. 
$500,000 


Magnesium fines. During a flash flood water 
flowed into the basement and first story of 
this 5-story brick, wood-joisted building in 
which magnesium was ground into fines. It 
is thought probable that the fire broke out 
when water reached the boilers. No fire fight- 
ing was possible due to the surrounding of 
the plant by a sea of water, and when the 
fire spread to upper stories it was intensified 
by magnesium fines in drums and bins. Punc- 
tuated by explosions, the fire rapidly involved 
the building and raged unchecked until there 
was nothing left to burn. 


During the fire, drums of burning magne- 
sium fines floated from the building. Many 
exploded as they were carried downstream 
and in a few instances flaming debris tossed 
into the air by the explosions ignited build- 
ings along the river. 


See “Fire and Flood” published in the Oc- 
tober 1955 NFPA QUARTERLY. 


Metal Plating 


*Sept. 11, Los Angeles, Calif. Plating Engi- 
neering Co., et al. $250,000 


Electroplating shop; ditch digging equipment 
mfg. At 11:00 P.M., Sunday, four hours after 
an employee had gone to the plant to light 
gas burners under plating tanks and had then 
returned home, a passerby discovered fire that 
had by then involved the interior of the 10,- 
660 sq. ft. electroplating building and had 
ignited an adjacent 41,000 sq. ft. 1-story 
wooden exposure. Both buildings were de- 
stroyed but fire fighters successfully protected 
other exposures. 


Neither building had automatic fire pro- 
tection or watchman service. 


Metal Reclaiming 


Dec. 22, Montreal, Que. Metals and Alloys, 
Ltd. $500,000 


Ingots of copper alloy, babbitt and solder 
from scrap brass, bronze and lead. During 
the night when the unsprinklered 7,500 sq. ft. 
l-story wooden building was unoccupied, fire 
broke out and made great headway before dis- 
covery by a passerby at 1:03 A.M. Details 
that might point to a probable cause were not 
available. 
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This fire in an East Donegal, Pa., steel fabricating plant was one of five large indus- 
trial losses in 1955 caused by careless welding. The damage caused by these five in- 
dustrial plant welding fires totaled over $3,000,000. 


Steel Fabrication 


11, East Donegal Twp., Pa., York Bar- 
bell Foundry and Marietta Machine Co. 
$500,000 


Iron and steel athletic equipment. Opera- 
tion of a welding torch in the vicinity of a 
paint dip tank spelled destruction for this un- 
divided and unsprinklered 35,000 sq. ft. 1- 
and 2-story brick, wood-joisted building. The 
sparks landed in the dip tank at 9:30 A.M. 
while gymnasium benches were being passed 
through the tank. An employee threw a 
bucket of sand at the flames and then fled 
with the other 75 employees as fire raced 
through the building. 


Jan. 


Feb. 16, Hatboro, Pa. American Metal Spe- 
cialties Corp. $250,000} 


Metal toy stamping, fabricating and _ stor- 
age. Old office records stored on a wooden 
platform above a degreasing tank and piled 
against the metal exhaust stack from the tank 
were ignited by heat from the stack. The de- 
greaser had been used until 4:30 P.M., 114 
hours before the watchman in another build- 
ing saw smoke coming from the roof monitor 
and telephoned the alarm. Sprinklers in the 
21,600 sq. ft., high 1-story building held the 
fire in check until extinguishment was com- 
pleted by fire department hose streams. This 
fire emphasized the susceptibility to water 
damage of uncoated thin steel stock, since 
damage to steel stock represented most of the 
property damage. 


March 14, Gnadenhutten, Ohio Tusco Mfg. 
Co. $330,000 


Metal specialties fabricating and painting. 
At 4:30 P.M. employees noticed a fire at the 
combustible fibreboard ceiling in the vicinity 
of a \4-hp ventilating system motor. Instead 
of calling the fire department at once, em- 
ployees elected to try to put out the fire 
themselves and discharged about 25 carbon 
dioxide and soda-acid extinguishers before 
telephoning for help. Flames spread along the 
ceiling and also ignited and spread along the 
wood roof deck of the unsprinklered 19,400 
sq. ft. 1-story masonry, steel-trussed building. 


High-piled crated stock, paint and thinner 
stored in not-cut-off areas also contributed 
fuel to the rapid-spreading fire. The one fire 
wall in the building was useless as a fire 
barrier since doorways were unprotected. 


April 3, Fullerton, Calif. Transa Homes 


Corp. $250,000 


Metal house trailers. This 32,000 sq. ft. 
l-story wood-frame, metalclad building was 
destroyed and 27 new trailers parked outside 
were damaged by fire that was beyond control 
when discovered by a passing motorist at 
1:16 A.M. The following private fire pro- 
tection deficiencies were responsible for the 
loss: no automatic fire protection, substandard 
watchman service (a local watchman visited 
the plant twice each night), and no fire walls 
to divide the plant into fire areas. 
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May I], Enola, Pa. 


$300,000 


Car repair shop, cafeteria, locker room, 
machine shop, blacksmith shop. Two-thirds of 
the 300-ft.-long, 1-story steel-framed, metal- 
clad building was destroyed by fire discov- 
ered about three hours after the shop had 
closed for the night. A wiring fault at a 
switchboard was the reported cause. With 
no sprinkler protection and weak water sup- 
plies from yard hydrants, the fire spread 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


unchecked until it reached a fire wall separat- 
ing the machine and blacksmith shops from 
the rest of the building. 


Nov. 9, Milwaukee, Wis. 
$300,000+ 


Automobile frames. A 60-ft.-high flam- 
mable atmosphere furnace used for annealing 
steel blanks was badly damaged by a gas ex- 
plosion in the furnace. The explosion oc- 
curred when air entered through the furnace 
charging door and formed an explosive mix- 
ture with the combustible gas atmosphere in 
the furnace. The furnace had been equipped 
with a flame curtain at the charging door to 
prevent air from entering the furnace during 
charging operations. The flame curtain had 
been removed to facilitate installation of a 
vestibule at the charging door and had not 
been replaced after completion of the work. 


A. O. Smith Corp. 


Toledo Blade 
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Mining 
20, Splashdam, Va. 
Co. $450,000 


Coal tipple. With no private fire protection 
and the nearest public protection two miles 
away consisting of a portable pump, it is not 
surprising that fire destroyed this tipple. When 
firemen from Grundy, 35 miles away, arrived 
the structure was beyond saving. 


Dec. Clinchfield Coal 


Recent renovation entailing an expenditure 
of $250,000 did not include installation of 
private fire protection. 


Paint and Varnish 


Sept. 14, near Toledo, Ohio McKay Davis 
Chemical Co. $309,000 


Artists’ paint sets. At 2:46 A.M. neigh- 
bors were awakened by flames coming through 
the roof of this 22,000 sq. ft. 1-story brick, 
steel-beamed building, without protection of 
sprinklers, automatic fire detection equipment, 
or a watchman. 


When firemen arrived three-quarters of the 
plant was involved and fire had spread from 
the not-cut-off paint storage area in the main 
building to the adjoining machine shop be- 
cause a fire door was blocked open by stored 
material stacked against it. 


The paint storage area where the fire originated in this plant near Toledo, Ohio, 
was not cut off. Other fire protection weaknesses were a blocked-open fire door and 


lack of sprinklers. 
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A nonexplosion-proof light fixture was the probable source of ignition of flammable 
vapors that had accumulated in the San Francisco paint factory shown at the left. 
Since sprinkler piping was broken by the explosion, fire spread rapidly through 
the two upper stories and extended to the machinery warehouse shown at the right. 


*Sept. 23, San Francisco, Calif. General 
Paint Corp., et al. $855,0007 


Paint and varnish; storage and sale of sec- 
ond-hand machinery. The two employees com- 
prising the night shift were piping hot varnish 
from a detached processing building to varnish 
storage tanks on the third floor of the sprin- 
klered 6,300 sq. ft. 3-story wood-framed, stuc- 
co-clad building when a mild explosion oc- 
curred. Flames flashed through the third story 
and to the second story, burning one of the 
men as he fled downstairs. The explosion was 
sufficiently intense to rupture the bulk main 
at the top of the riser, thereby nullifying 
sprinkler protection. Fire spread to an un- 
sprinklered 1-story wood framed, metalclad 
machinery warehouse two feet from the paint 
factory but was brought under control with fire 
department hose streams before causing exten- 
sive damage to the exposure. 


There is not much doubt that the top two 
stories contained a flammable mixture of flam- 
mable liquid vapor when the flash or mild ex- 
plosion occurred. These vapors may have 
come from a naphtha tank or from the hot 
varnish tanks, all of which had fill openings 


about 18 inches square in their tops. Just 
prior to the explosion the employees heard an 
arcing or snapping sound at a lighted ordinary 
light bulb suspended 15 inches above the 
opening in the naphtha tank. 


Paper Working 


Jan. 19, Cly, Pa. S. and S. Roofing Co. $250,- 
000; | killed 


Asphalt roofing paper. While a paper im- 
pregnating machine was being repaired, sparks 
from an oxy-acetylene torch ignited asphalt in 
the machine. Details of the fire are not avail- 
able but reports do contain sufficient infor- 
mation on fire protection to explain the de- 
struction of the 1-story brick, wood-joisted 
building. In the first place there was no major 
private fire protection such as sprinklers or 
a plant fire brigade, and in the second place 
there was no public fire department in Cly, 
the nearest department being at York, 15 
miles away. 


The fatality occurred when a 60-year-old 
employee re-entered the building to get per- 
sonal belongings and was asphyxiated. 
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*Feb. 4, near Joliet, Ill. Prairie State As- 
phalt Products Co. $379,500 


Asphalt roofing materials. Two unsprin- 
klered 1-story masonry, wood-joisted buildings 
with total ground floor area of 60,000 sq. fet. 
were almost totally destroyed by fire that was 
coming from the roof of the building of 
origin when discovered by a passerby at 6:57 
P.M. Three hours earlier employees had gone 
home, thereby leaving the buildings to the 
mercy of any fire that might break out during 
the night. Stone walls subdivided each of 
the two buildings into work areas, but open- 
ings in these walls were unprotected. Open- 
ings in the brick wall between the two build- 
ings were protected, but the wall was not 
parapeted and a wooden eave extended six 
inches beyond the wall. 


Although the fire was in an area without 
any public fire protection the Joliet, East 
Joliet and Lockport Township Fire Depart- 
ments dispatched two pumpers each. The 
building of origin was completely involved 
before this apparatus had all arrived and the 
fire was spreading beyond the substandard fire 
wall to the roof and interior of the adjoining 
building. 


First arriving pumpers connected to yard 
hydrants supplied by an elevated storage tank 
but were soon forced to shut down when the 
tank became empty. (A well pump normally 
kept the tank filled but interruption of elec- 
tric power had put the pump out of service.) 
Water pumped to the fire from Joliet mains 
by pumpers in relay was used to protect ex- 
posed buildings. Later, when a building em- 
ployee opened the valve that permitted water 
to flow from city mains into the private yard 
system pumpers were able to get water from 
yard hydrants. No one has explained why this 
valve was closed at the time of the fire. 


Feb. 7, Fort Francis, Ont., Ontario-Minnesota 
Pulp and Paper Co., Ltd. $262,000; | 
killed 


Pulpwood grinding. Fire originating in the 
second story of the 280 ft. by 80 ft. 2-story 
steel-framed, metalclad building destroyed 
most of the second story and roof. The 
building was windowless and had only two 
doorways, both on the first floor where wood 
gtinding equipment was installed. The second 
story, used for storage of pulpwood, coztained 
about 350 cords at the time of the fire. Man- 
agement had recently approved an expenditure 
for sprinkler protection but the installation 
had not as yet been made. 
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At 1:50 P.M. fire started at floor level 
(planks on concrete) in wood refuse that had 
accumulated beneath the pile of pulpwood. 
Sparks from a cutting torch being used to re- 
pair a conveyor in the building monitor were 
the probable ignition source. Visible flames 
coming up through the pile were quickly ex- 
tinguished by the repair crew using a stand- 
pipe hose, but the water did not penetrate to 
the base of the pile and smoke soon became 
so dense that the men had to descend to the 
first story. 


Members of the plant fire brigade wearing 
canister-type masks entered the windowless 
and smoke-filled second story but soon had to 
get out. One of three men overcome by 
smoke did not recover. 


With no windows or doorways at the sec- 
ond story level, private and public fire fighters 
had great difficulty in getting water on the 
fire until holes were made in the metal walls. 
It was 5:00 P.M. before firemen were able 
to make their way up an inside stairway to the 
fire area. Three hours later the fire was 
considered under control. 


July 6, Pawtucket, R. I. American Coated 
Paper Co. $300,000 


Coated and glazed paper. The sprinklered 
1-story wooden building of about 52,000 sq. 
ft. area that housed this paper coating plant 
was destroyed by fire that originated in the 
shallow unsprinklered space between the roof 
and combustible fibreboard ceiling of the 7,- 
800 sq. ft. drying room. In addition to the 
wood roof deck, wooden joists and combustible 
fibreboard ceiling, this concealed space also 
contained paper-wrapped batts of noncom- 
bustible insulation. 


Short circuit of old open wiring in the con- 
cealed roof space by a lightning stroke was 
believed to have caused a smoldering fire that 
was discovered when lights went out in the 
plant and in a detached garage at 10:10 P.M. 
Relatives of the plant owner who were re- 
pairing their car in the garage investigated, 
and on finding a glowing spot in the ceiling 
of the drying room attacked the fire with 15- 
pound carbon dioxide extinguishers instead 
of giving the alarm at once. 


Definite information on the operation of 
sprinklers during the early stages of the fire 
was not available. It can be presumed that 
the fire reached serious proportions in the un- 
sprinklered ceiling space before breaking 
through the combustible ceiling in several 
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Pawtucket Times 

Originating in the unsprinklered concealed space between the roof and combustible 
fibreboard ceiling, fire at this Pawtucket, R. |., paper coating plant reached serious 
proportions before breaking through the combustible ceiling in several widely sep- 
arated locations. So many sprinklers were opened almost simultaneously that the water 
supply was overtaxed. 





Reginald McGovern 

Inadequate water handicapped fire fighters at the plasterboard plant fire near 
Redwood City, Calif. Loss of electric power interrupted the plant's private water 
supply and several pumper approaches to San Francisco Bay were cut off by the heat 
from the fire. The company rebuilt in another city. 
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widely separated places almost simultaneously 
and opening so many sprinklers that the single 
source of supply (a 6-in. connection to an 
8-in. city main) that the sprinkler system 
(1905 standard) was overtaxed. 


Firemen responding at 10:32 P.M. found 
the building so heavily charged with smoke 
that they could not enter. On connecting to a 
yard hydrant they got very little water, indi- 
cating that most of the water was going to 
sprinklers. Believing that a post indicator 
valve controlling water to the yard hydrant 
must be partially closed, the plant owner tried 
to open it. In so doing, he snapped the valve 
stem, allowing the gate to drop into the supply 
connection and shut off water to sprinklers in 
the part of the plant where the fire started. 
(Investigation after the fire showed that the 
valve was open when the fire started.) Wheth- 
er or not this premature shut-off of sprinklers 
materially affected the outcome is questionable, 
since as indicated above the fire had probably 
already opened more sprinklers than the sys- 
tem was designed to supply simultaneously. 


Plasterboard 


June 23, near Redwood City, Calif. Kaiser 
Gypsum Co. $925,000 


Gypsum milling; plasterboard. The 60,000 
sq. ft. main mill, 85 per cent wood framing 
with composition roofing on wood sheathing 
and 15 per cent all-metal construction, was 
destroyed by fire that broke out in the wooden 
section while the plant was in operation. The 
fire was first noticed in the roof structure 
three feet above the top of a plasterboard dry- 
ing oven that operated at between 300°F. and 
350°F. Possibly an undetected break in the 
oven insulation had allowed an excessive 
amount of heat to escape. 


Employees immediately closed valves on all 
LP gas and fuel oil lines to the building, and 
asked the Redwood City Fire Department to 
send apparatus. This was done, although the 
plant was located outside the city limits, but 
the fire spread so rapidly beneath the roof of 
the unsprinklered and undivided building that 
the flames could not be checked in the main 
mill. 


Fire fighters were handicapped by inade- 
quate water. Early in the fire the plant's 


weak water supply was lost when the elec- 
tricity went off. The nearest Redwood City 
hydrant was 2,000 ft. away, and some of the 
pumper approaches to San Francisco Bay were 
cut off by heat from the burning building. 
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Making good use of the water available and 
helped by a favorable wind, firemen managed 
to save three other buildings of the plant. 


Plastics Fabricating** 


*Nov. 25, Russellville, Ala. Concord Supplies 
and Equipment Corp. $300,000 


Plasticized cloth mail bags. Many of the 
details of this fire are not known, but state- 
ments of employees indicated that shockingly 
hazardous conditions were tolerated at this 
plant. 


The fire occurred in an unsprinklered 1- 
story addition to a large sprinklered wooden 
warehouse ordinarily used for the storage of 
surplus materials and rejects. On the day of 
the fire, however, the addition was used for 
manufacturing, since the process by which 
seams of plasticized bags were sealed had been 
moved from the factory to the warehouse be- 
cause the vapors from the operation were so 
strong that employees became ill. Apparently 
it was felt that working conditions would be 
better in the addition. 


Seam sealing consisted of painting the 
seams with a cement mixture containing a 
high percentage of highly flammable methyl 
ethyl ketone. An ordinary paint can and 
brush were used. No mechanical ventilation 
was provided and electrical equipment was not 
explosion proof. Smoking was not prohibited. 


Conditions turned out to be no better in 
the addition, and when several of the em- 
ployees complained of illness an office fan 
was set up in an attempt to clear the air. 
Fortunately, the fire did not occur until shortly 
after all employees had gone home, since fire 
flashed through the vapor-filled addition with 
great speed and would probably have severely 
burned anyone inside. 


The adjoining sprinklered warehouse was 
separated from the addition by a wooden wall. 
The exposure fire entered the warehouse where 
it was held in check by 51 sprinklers. 


Plastics Manufacturing 


*Aug. 26, Rosslyn Station, Pa. Cargill, Inc. 
$500,000 


Synthetic resin. A congested group of 1- 
story buildings was badly damaged by an ex- 
plosion and ensuing fire. The explosion oc- 


**See Shipyards for fire in plastic hulled ship 
under construction. 
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Vic Polk Studios 

An explosion of flammable vapors in and around the cutting and filtering building 
at the plastics manufacturing plant at Rosslyn Station, Pa., wrecked the sprinklered 
building and broke piping from which flammable liquids escaped. The burning liquid 
flowed to yard-stored drums and to a group of buildings. 
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‘Wide World 
The largest industrial loss of 1955 occurred at the Whiting, Ind., oil refinery. Fol- 


lowing a violent explosion at a hydroformer, flammable liquids ranging from crude oil 
to aviation gasoline were released from ruptured storage tanks and piping. 
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curred at 8:10 P.M. and is believed to have 
involved flammable vapors that had accumu- 
lated outside a sprinklered 1-story metalclad 
cutting and filtering building in which a 
synthetic resin was diluted with mineral 
spirits. Accumulation of flammable vapors in 
and around the cutting and thinning building 
was attributed to the high humidity and ab- 
sence of wind on the day of the fire. 


The explosion wrecked the cutting and fil- 
tering building and damaged aboveground 
flammable liquid storage tanks adjacent to 
the building. Spilled liquid ignited and 
flowed downhill to yard-stored drums of 
flammable liquids and into a group of un- 
sprinklered buildings. 


At the time of the explosion only three em- 
ployees were at the plant and none of these 
was in the area where the explosion occurred. 


Companies from 20 fire departments re- 
sponded and eventually brought the fire under 
control although greatly hampered by the fact 
that yard hydrants, the only convenient water 
supply, were too close to the fire to be used. 


Refineries — Petroleum 


July 22, Wilmington, Calif. 
Gasoline Co. $400,000 


Wilmington 


Gasoline absorption and compression plant. 
Rupture of a 6-in. pipe carrying butane under 
500 psi from the process tower to the cooling 
tower was believed to have preceded an ex- 
plosion and fire that damaged all outside 
processing equipment including towers, pres- 
sure vessels and piping. Congestion of equip- 
ment and lack of water spray protection con- 
tributed to the loss which would have been 
still greater but for two employees who shut 
valves at considerable danger to themselves. 


Aug. 27, Whiting, Ind. Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) $16,000,000; 2 killed 


Orthoflow fluid hydroformer. A violent ex- 
plosion that shattered the 265-ft.-high hydro- 
former killed a three-year-old boy, destroyed 
two dwellings, damaged 180 others and caused 
extensive damage to the refinery site. Flam- 
mable liquids ranging from crude oil to avia- 
tion gasoline that were released from ruptured 
storage tanks ignited and caused an intense 
fire that involved approximately 80 storage 
tanks. in the undiked tank farm. A plant em- 
ployee died of a heart attack on reporting for 
fire duty. 


The following “conclusions” were extracted 
from a detailed report of the fire published 
in the October 1955 QUARTERLY: 


1. Insufficient spacing between hazard areas 
proved to be the primary cause of the large 
loss. With the development of many new 
processes in the oil refining industry, older 
refineries particularly are becoming overly 
congested. Industry must decide whether it is 
better to spend additional millions to secure 
proper plant separation or to be exposed to 
multi-million-dollar property losses and multi- 
million-dollar losses of production. 


2. Puncturing of tanks and breaking of 
lines resulted in the release of large quan- 
tities of the contents of the tanks which 
burned and exposed other tanks in the tank 
farm area. 


3. Lack of dikes and inadequate spacing 
between many of the tanks proved to be an 
insurmountable fire fighting problem. 


4. The desirability of having an adequate 
and detailed disaster plan for industrial and 
public fire and emergency organizations was 
clearly indicated by the fire in an extremely 
congested and valuable industrial area. 


5. The refinery’s own unusually complete 
disaster plan proved its worth in many ways. 


(a) The accurate and detailed newspaper 
reporting was handled from press headquar- 
ters established in the administration building. 


(b) The plant’s competent fire marshal 
was in complete charge of the fire under 
the plant’s emergency organization. This or- 
ganization provided for maximum efficiency. 


(c) The water system including fire 
pumps, water tanks, hose and pumpers proved 
the success of the preplanning and the value 
of such complete equipment. 


(d) Two-way radios on the plant's fire ap- 
paratus and particularly the ‘“walkie-talkies” 
provided instant communication with the fire 
marshal at fire department headquarters. 


(e) The fire training of plant personnel, in- 
cluding plant management, proved to be in- 
valuable. 


(f) Previous visits to the plant by public 
fire departments and visits by the plant’s fire 
marshal to public fire departments proved to 
be of value through the resultant mutual con- 
fidence and harmonious operations. 
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At this Warren, Pa., oil refinery an explosion occurred in an aboveground tank while 
it was being filled through a top connection. Congestion of buildings and tanks and 
absence of dikes were the primary factors responsible for the involvement of seven 


buildings and five 1,000-barrel tanks. 
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Minneapolis Fire Department 


Several panels of siding were blown off by an explosion of hexane vapors at this 
Minneapolis, Minn., linseed oil extraction plant. Relief of pressure by the blowout of 


panels prevented damage to structural members and sprinkler piping but did not pre- 
vent fatal injuries to two of the 14 employees in the building. 
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6. The cooperation between the many paid 
and volunteer fire companies was noteworthy. 


7. Police officials, Salvation Army, Nation- 
al Guard, American Red Cross and other 
officials are to be congratulated for the han- 
dling of the evacuation, housing and feeding 
of the 1,900 people for a period of four days. 
Traffic control in itself was a monumental task. 


30, Warren, Pa. United Refining Co. 


$1,000,000} 


Oct. 


Oil refinery dewaxing tank. Congestion of 
buildings and aboveground tanks and the 
absence of dikes were the principal factors 
responsible for the destruction or damage of 
seven l-story buildings and five 1,000-barrel 
aboveground storage and chilling tanks. 


Preparatory to centrifuging wax from 
“bright stock,” an employee opened valves to 
permit “bright stock” and naphtha to flow 
into a 1,000-barrel aboveground refrigerated 
tank through top connections. Filling had 
been in operation for only a few seconds when 
an explosion occurred in the tank that lifted 
its roof and spilled burning oil on the ground. 
The flowing burning oil involved two adjacent 
buildings and another tank in a very short 
time. The second tank also exploded, spilling 
its contents. 


The plant and public fire departments re- 
sponded promptly and did good work in sav- 
ing several exposed tanks and buildings but 
were unable to prevent the burning liquid 
from flowing down a gradual slope through 
the plant causing three more tanks to rupture 
and igniting five more buildings. Heat from 
the ground fire caused unprotected steel sup- 
ports for a 55-ft.-high all metal Bauxite 
burner to collapse accounting for a large per- 
centage of the loss. 


Ignition of an explosive vapor-air mixture 
by a static spark generated as the liquids were 
introduced into the chilling tank was the most 
plausible explanation of the initial explosion. 


Refinery — Vegetable Oil 


Feb. 14, Minneapolis, Minn. Cargill, Inc. 


$1,630,000; 2 killed 


Solvent extraction of linseed oil. Two of 
a 14-man crew repairing a horizontal-type 
linseed oil extraction unit were killed when 
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hexane vapors in the unit exploded. On Feb- 
ruary 9 the unit had been shut down because 
meal falling from a conveyor in the unit 
caused the conveyor to choke. After the 
trouble had been cleared on February 12 the 
unit was started and continued to operate 
until February 13 when a choke again de- 
veloped. The next day a crew, wearing breath- 
ing apparatus, again opened up the unit and 
was in the process of transferring about 20 
tons of hexane-laden meal in pails from one 
end of the unit to the other when the ex- 
plosion occurred. 


Several panels of metal building siding 
(fastened to steel framing by clip fasteners) 
were blown out, preventing structural dam- 
age to the building framing. Fire immediately 
enveloped the interior but spray sprinklers held 
the blaze in check until firemen could remove 
the men and complete extinguishment with 
small hoses equipped with spray nozzles. 


Rubber Fabricating 


Dec. 17, Atlanta, Ga. M. A. Ferst, Ltd. 


$526,000 


Pencil erasers and leads. The large area 1- 
story brick, wood-joisted building destroyed by 
this fire was protected by standard watchman 
protection and an automatic chemical sprin- 
kler system supplied by a 200-gallon soda-acid 
tank. At 2:55 A.M., thirty minutes after the 
watchman had punched his clock in the eraser 
manufacturing section, he discovered that area 
well involved in fire. The alarm was trans- 
mitted over a fire alarm box across the street 
after an attempt to telephone the alarm was 
abandoned because telephone wires were 
burned. 


Fire was confined to the section of origin 
when firemen arrived but before hose streams 
could be placed in operation spread through 
unprotected openings in a division wall to the 
adjoining lead manufacturing section. Using 
eight 21-inch lines and four ladder pipes fire- 
men brought the fire under control before it 
could spread through unprotected openings in 
a division wall to a third section of the plant. 


The alarm bell on the automatic extinguish- 
ing system was apparently out of order (the 
watchman did not hear the bell). The system 
operated but because of the hazard of occu- 
pancy the fire was too severe to be extinguished 
by a system employing small pipe sizes and 
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only 200 gallons of extinguishing agent. Soda- 
acid systems are designed for use in light haz- 
ard occupancies where adequate water supplies 
for a standard sprinkler system are not avail- 
able. Considering the hose streams used by the 
fire department there was no water shortage in 
the vicinity of this plant. 


Shipyards 


Feb. 2, Bay City, Mich. DeFoe Ship Building 
Co. $305,000 


Plastic hulled experimental minesweeper. 
Ten months of work on this 47-ft. craft, whose 
hull was being formed from a combustible 
plastic reinforced with glass wool, was wiped 
out when fire destroyed the 30,000 sq. ft. un- 
sprinklered 65-ft.-high noncombustible build- 
ing and its contents. The fire was discovered 
by the watchman at 1:34 A.M., 24 minutes 
after a guard had checked the building. 


In addition to the fuel contributed by the 
combustible hull and forms, a large combus- 
tible fibreboard enclosure had been construct- 
ed around the hull. Driven by stiff winds, the 
fire had involved most of the undivided build- 
ing before apparatus arrived. Poor hydrant 
spacing requiring long hose lays delayed fire 
department attack. 
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*Oct. 27, Lauzon, Que. Davie Shipbuilding 


Ltd. $2,272,000 


Foundry, carpentry and steel fabricating 
shops. Twenty-five 1- and 2-story wooden 
buildings at this shipyard were destroyed and 
four others suffered between 75 per cent and 
90 per cent damage by fire. Eight of the build- 
ings were sprinklered. Absence of a breeze was 
a principal reason that the fire did not spread 
into the town. 


Forty-five minutes after the watchman toured 
the adjoining and communicating unsprin- 
klered 1-story plate shop and plate storage 
areas fire was seen coming through the roof. 
All available plant personnel and the public 
fire department arrived in a few minutes but 
due to the combustibility of the buildings, lack 
of fire walls (most of the buildings involved 
constituted a single fire area 975 ft. long) and 
lack of sprinklers in the building of origin the 
fire spread rapidly out of control. 


Sprinklers and yard mains were both sup- 
plied from a connection to public water mains. 
Yard mains could also be supplied by fire 
pumps from an adjoining Canadian Govern- 
ment dry dock, but because of leaky check 
valves at the city connection it wes necessary 
to close the city connection before raw river 
water could be pumped into yard ,mains by 





Ocesterwinter 


Some of the 29 buildings destroyed or damaged at the Lauzon, Que., shipyard fire 
were sprinklered, but unfortunately not the one in which the fire originated. 
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Argus Press 

High-piled stock and substandard sprinkler protection (spacing substandard, piping 
small, sprinkler removed where fire started) contributed to the destruction of this 
automobile seat cushion factory at Owosso, Mich. 


government pumps. Had it been possible to 
use the two supplies simultaneously and had 
the yard mains been large enough to handle 
the volume of water needed there might have 
been sufficient water to supply both yard hy- 
drants and sprinklers. As it was, the large 
number of hose streams (18 were in operation 
at the height of the fire) left no water for 
sprinklers. Another very important factor re- 
sponsible for the destruction of the sprinklered 
buildings was the lack of exposure protection. 
All of these buildings were combustible and 
all communicated directly with or were adja- 
cent to unsprinklered buildings. Under such 
severe exposure conditions it is possible that 
even adequately supplied sprinklers would have 
been overpowered. 


Textile Working 


Jan. 3, Greenville, Ill. De Moulin Brothers 
and Co. $303,000 


Lodge uniforms and equipment. Lack of 
sprinkler protection was responsible for de- 
struction of the 35,000 sq. ft. storage section 
of this large-area 1-story brick, wood-joisted 
building. Segregation of the seven sections of 
the building by fire walls with double fire 
doors at openings prevented spread to five 
of the six other sections. A section adjoining 
the section of origin suffered fire damage to 
the roof structure when a wooden beam in 


the fire wall between the two sections fell, 
exposing a small opening in the wall. 


When discovered by an employee at 1:10 
P.M., fire was burning in combustible stock 
bins. The fire department was notified and 
fire extinguishers were discharged, but heat 
and smoke prevented effective use of these 
devices. Fire doors at all openings were then 
closed. On arrival firemen found the com- 
bustible contents, bins and roof well involved. 


Feb. 10, Owosso, Mich., Mitchell-Bentley 
Corp. $750,000 


Automobile seat cushions. Substandard 
sprinkler protection, high-piled stock, and un- 
protected horizontal and vertical openings 
were among the fire protection weaknesses 
that combined to cause the destruction of the 
fourth stories of both sections and the third 
and second stories of one of the two sections 
that comprised this sprinklered 18,000 sq. fet. 
4-story brick, wood-joisted building. 


The fire originated in the second story in 
an area where automobile seat cushions, cot- 
ton padding and foam rubber were stored al- 
most to joists. Faulty operation of a suspend- 
ed gas-fired unit heater around which the 
stored material was piled may have been the 
ignition source, although definite information 
on the cause is lacking due to the extensive 
damage. 
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Hearing the sprinkler alarm at 7:50 P.M., 
a plant watchman (in another building at the 
time) found the building heavily charged 
with smoke. He then operated a public fire 
alarm box but since the box was frozen the 
fire department was not notified until an out- 
sider telephoned the alarm at 8:14 P.M. 


Although hampered by dense smoke, fire- 
men located fire in the stored cushions in the 
second story. Sprinklers were operating but 
because of the excessive height and size of 
piles, substandard spacing of sprinklers, small 
pipe sizes, and the absence of a sprinkler in 
the area where the fire started (it had been 
removed when the unit heater was installed) 
sprinklers could not extinguish the fire. 


Fire had also extended through the ceiling 
to cushions, padding and foam rubber stored 
directly above in the third story. Sprin- 
klers were operating here also, but, as 
in the second story, poor stockpiling practices 
and substandard sprinkler protection prevent- 
ed control. During the early stages, there was 
probably an adequate water supply for the 
relatively few sprinklers operating, but as the 
fire spread through congested stock on the 
second, third and fourth stories of the sec- 
tion of origin and to the fourth story of the 
adjoining section (fire doors blocked open) 
the large number of sprinklers that fused 
overtaxed the water supply (75,000-gallon 
gravity tank, two connections to public mains 
and 750 gpm pumper connected to fire de- 
partment connection). Fire also spread 
through a conveyor opening to the adjoining 
section at the second story level, but did not 
gain a foothold. Using ten 214-inch lines fire- 
men controlled the fire in 814 hours. 


Feb. 18, Newark, N. J. Atlantic Cotton Felt 
Co. $268,000; 


Cotton felt. At 3:07 A.M. firemen were 
summoned by an outsider for fire that origi- 
nated on burlap-wrapped bales of cotton lint- 
ers stacked almost to sprinklers in the third 
story of the 6,600 sq. ft. 4-story brick, wood- 
joisted building. Sprinklers were confining 
fire to an 800 sq. ft. area, although high pil- 
ing prevented water from reaching the seat of 
the fire near the floor. 


Firemen extinguished the fire with hose 
streams, threw smoldering bales into the yard, 
shut off sprinklers and checked the fourth 
floor to be sure fire had not extended through 
small openings to that area. Apparently a 
smoldering fire was hidden from notice since 
an hour later, before sprinklers had been put 
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back in service, fire flashed over baled linters 
in the fourth story. The sprinkler valve was 
opened, but because all 80 sprinklers in the 
fourth story had already fused, the water 
supply was inadequate. 


Attempts to pump into the sprinkler system 
were futile when one connection broke dur- 
ing efforts to remove the rusted cap, and the 
other could not be used because of a leaking 
check valve. The fire was extinguished with 
hose streams. 


*Feb. 19, Philadelphia, Pa. Craftex Mills, 


Inc. $391,000 


Cotton weaving. Sparks escaping from an 
outdoor incinerator because the incinerator 
door had not been closed tightly, ignited rub- 
bish adjacent to a 30 ft. by 19 ft. sprinklered 
l-story wood-framed, metalclad passageway 
that connected two sprinklered multi-storied 
brick, wood-joisted mills. Fire entered the pas- 
sageway igniting stock (material in transit be- 
tween the two mills was stored in the passage- 
way) and since sprinklers in the passageway 
had been shut off to prevent freezing, the fire 
burned unnoticed until the watchman saw 
smoke at 7:30 P.M. 


The watchman neglected to turn on the 
sprinkler valve and consequently the fire 
spread through unprotected doorways to the 
sprinklered first stories of the two mills and 
also entered an unsprinkiered elevator shaft 
in one of them. Sprinklers in the first stories 
held the fire in check until firemen arrived, 
but in the meantime fire had spread up the 
unsprinklered elevator shaft and mushroomed 
into the third story because nonautomatic fire 
doors on the shaft had been left open. The 
fire was prevented from spreading very far 
into the third story by the operation of about 
63 sprinklers. Fire department hose streams 
completed extinguishment. 


*March'19, Sloatsburg, N. Y. Ramapo Pierce 
Dye Works, et al. $1,800,000 


Cotton dress cloth washing, sizing, tentering 
and drying. Two of the three buildings com- 
prising the one large industrial plant in the 
town were destroyed by fire that broke out 
when cotton cloth fell from a gas-fired tenter 
frame and ignited. Because of the heavy ac- 
cumulation of lint on the ceiling, the fire 
flashed across the lint and entered one of two 
unsprinklered combustible and flimsily con- 
structed 3 ft. by 3 ft. ventilating ducts that 
extended through the roof before sprinklers 
in the first story had time to open. Sprinklers 
later fused, but by then the fire was raging 
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in the lint-coated duct and soon burned 
through the duct wall and entered the second 
story where flash fire conditions were also 
present. Many sprinklers fused, but it is 
doubtful if water discharged because the poor 
primary supply (3-mile-long 8-inch main) 
must already have been overtaxed by sprin- 
klers operating in the first story. The second- 
ary supply (1,000 gpm steam fire pump) 
was non-existent because the night engineer 
could not operate the fire pump. 


The fire spread rapidly through the un- 
divided 40,000 sq. ft. 2-story brick, plank 
and timber building of origin and had jumped 
a narrow alley to a sprinklered 3,700 sq. ft. 
l-story building before public fire protection 
could be mobilized. 


A detailed report was published in the July 
1955 NFPA QUARTERLY, pp. 61-64. 


May 27, Collinsville, Mass. American Wool- 
en Co. $1,000,000 


Blankets. Equipment and stock on the sixth 
floor of this 6-story brick, plank-on-timber mill 
were badly damaged by fire and the contents 
of lower stories were heavily damaged by 
water when fire broke out at a feed hopper 
of a wool card. At the time a mixture of 90 
per cent rayon and 10 per cent nylon was 
being processed which caused lint to collect 
on all exposed surfaces. The fire spread rapidly 
over the lint coating and could not be con- 
trolled by employees using fire extinguishers 
before they were driven from the area by fire. 


The building was sprinklered, but because 
of long runs of small pipe sizes and a 20 
minute delay in starting the fire pumps, there 
was not enough water to supply the sixth 
story sprinklers (all of which had fused) and 
the fire burned out of control until extin- 
guished by twelve fire department hose streams. 


*June 29, Canton, Ga. Cantex Manufactur- 
ing Co., et al. $1,000,000; | killed 


Corduroy cloth finishing. Failure to ex- 
tend sprinkler protection to a loading plat- 
form (as recommended) and to provide a 
lint collectzng system for all of the 3-story 
brick, wood-joisted building was responsible 
for the death of an employee, destruction of 
five buildings and damage to three others. 
Originating beneath the unsprinklered wooden 
platform in the rear of the otherwise sprin- 
klered buildin'z, fire was drawn into the base- 
ment and firs; floor through rear windows by 
the action of exhaust fans mounted in windows 
at the front of the building. 


ease: 


Flames spread with great speed over a large 
accumulation of lint on ceilings, walls and 
machinery, opening so many sprinklers al- 
most simultaneously that the single source 
water supply (6-in. city main) was over- 
taxed. Before firemen arrived fire had also ex- 
tended to the lint-covered third story through 
unprotected openings. All except one of the 
60 employees in the building escaped before 
flames cut off exits. The one victim was 
trapped in the first story. 


Intense heat ignited exposures adjoining the 
west side of the building of origin. Collapse 
of the east side wall allowed fire to spread to 
exposures to the east. Weak public water sup- 
plies prevented effective fire fighting. During 
the early stages, the water supply from hy- 
drants was fair, but the supply weakened 
rapidly when more pumpers arrived. Water 
escaped through a broken 6-in. sprinkler pipe 
during the fire since heat, and later a collapsed 
wall, prevented anyone from closing the sprin- 
kler control valve. 


*Aug. 20, Mechanicsville, Conn. Uncas 
Printing and Finishing Co., et al. 
$5,050,000 


Cotton bleaching and finishing. While this 
4-story brick, plank-on-timber plant was sur- 
rounded by flood waters that reached almost to 
the second story, fire broke out in the second 
story. Sprinklers supplied by a 165,000-gallon 
open reservoir on a hill 1,600 ft. away held 
the fire in check until the reservoir went dry, 
after which the fire spread out of control. 


Flames also got beyond a substandard fire 
wall and destroyed the adjoining 4-story build- 
ing occupied by the Putnam Finishing Co. 
Sprinklers in the building were supplied by 
the same reservoir that supplied sprinklers in 
the Uncas Printing and Finishing Co. plant. 
For detailed report see October 1955 QUAR- 
TERLY (see photo next page). 


Sept. 12, Towanda, Pa. Towanda Textiles, 
Inc. $750,000 


Silk twisting, quilling, weaving, sizing. On 
noticing smoke coming through the floor from 
the basement storeroom at 1:48 P.M., em- 
ployees tried to give the alarm, but on find- 
ing the telephone dead immediately evacuated 
the building without making an attempt to 
locate and control the fire until the fire depart- 
ment arrived. Responding to a neighbor’s 
alarm at 2:05 P.M., firemen found the un- 
sprinklered 26,000 sq. ft. 1-story brick, wood- 
joisted building charged with smoke. Five 
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Wide World 


Fire broke out in the second story while this Mechanicsville, Conn., textile plant was 
surrounded by flood waters. Sprinklers held the fire in check until the water supply, a 
165,000-gallon reservoir, went dry (see story on previous page). 


minutes later a smoke explosion occurred and 
flames enveloped the undivided interior. 


Had the building been sprinklered or had 
a well-trained and equipped plant fire brigade 
been maintained to locate the fire, ventilate 
the building and fight the fire pending arrival 
-of professional firemen, the mill probably 
could have been saved. 


Dec. 14, Freetown, Mass. Terrybrook Dyeing 
& Finishing Co. $400,000 


Cloth finishing. Three-fourths of this 40,- 
000 sq. ft. 2-story brick, plank-on-timber 
mill was destroyed by fire because sprinkler 
protection had not been placed in good operat- 
ing condition by the new building owners 
after acquiring the run-down mill property. 
Among the weaknesses in the system directly 
responsible for the disastrous loss was the 
empty elevated storage tank (probably drained 
to prevent freezing since an ordered tank 
heater had not arrived) and a serious leak at 
the check valves in the fire pump discharge 
which was “corrected” by keeping the discharge 
valves closed. While checking the ruins in- 
vestigators found a 2-in. drain on a main riser 
three-fourths open. If this was open before the 
fire it also would account for the empty tank. 


The fire originated in the vicinity of a cloth 
dryer on the second floor and had made con- 
siderable headway before discovery by the 
two employees on the first floor at 1:45 A.M. 


The plant fireman-watchman was notified but 
because of panic or for some other unknown 
reason did not start -the fire pump and open 
the discharge valves but instead shut down 
the boiler and left the plant. 


By making a stand at openings in a masonry 
division wall firemen were able to save one- 
fourth of the building. 


Woodworking 


Boats 


*March 26, Peshtigo, Wis. 
$271,000 


Wood-framed, canvas-covered boats. De- 
struction of this 16,200 sq. ft. 3-story wooden 
building was due to the absence of automatic 
protection or watchman service to assure 
prompt detection of any fire that might occur 
during nonoperating periods. The fire origi- 
nated in the not-cut-off painting department 
on the first floor and had spread throughout 
the undivided building before discovery by a 
neighbor at 5:25 A.M. 


Thompson Bros. 


Wind-carried embers ignited a wooden ga- 
rage but fire fighters were successful in saving 
an exposed petroleum products distribution 
plant. Although not a serious factor in the 
extent of damage, corks that somehow got into 
city mains clogged nozzles on 1-inch and 144- 
inch hoses, but not the 214-inch. 
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Boxes : 


Feb. 12, Baltimore. Md. H. D. Dreyer and 
Co., Inc. $325,500 


Soft drink boxes- On entering the sprin- 
klered 3-story brick, -wood-joisted building at 
1:30 P.M., 114 hours after employees had 
gone home for the weekend, the watchman 
found the first floo; heavily charged with 
smoke. Firemen, sumnzoned by the watchman, 
found fires burning 2n the first and third 
stories. Sprinklers had extinguished the first 
story fire before hose “=treams were in opera- 
tion and, by the time two 24-inch hoses had 
been taken to the smoke-filled third story, it 
appeared that the fire had been extinguished 
there also. : 


The sprinklers were »rdered shut off but 
when windows were opened to ventilate, fire 
again broke out and spread rapidly. In the 
20 minutes before sprinklers were again turned 
on the fire had gained s::ch headway in the 
second and third stories that about 345 sprin- 
klers opened, overtaxing the single source wa- 
ter supply. With the water supply augmented 
by an engine pumping into the fire depart- 
ment connection, sprinklers in the second story 
were of value in bringing the fire under con- 
trol but were useless in the third story due to 
broken piping. 


Va wig 


Kalamazoo Gazette 
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The roof and top story were destroyed and 
the second story was badly damaged. Water 
damage in the first story was heavy. 


Building Supplies 


*June 4, Newark, N. J., J. Walter Caves, et 
al. $350,000 


Wood building supplies manufacture and 
storage; cosmetic factory. Since the 3-story 
combustible woodworking mill was surrounded 
by lumber sheds and piles of lumber, and pro- 
tected by a poorly supplied sprinkler system, 
it was not surprising that it was destroyed by 
fire that was beyond control in an- exposing 
unsprinklered lumber shed before discovery. 


The fire originated during a Saturday after- 
noon and since no watchman protection was 
provided for the plant, the fire had made 
considerable headway before discovery and was 
being driven by brisk winds through another 
shed and lumber piles surrounding the mill. 
During the first 15 minutes of fire fighting 
a favorable wind allowed fire fighters to keep 
the fire from the mill but when the wind 
shifted, flames quickly enveloped the asbestos- 
shingled exterior and burst into all stories of 
the mill through plain glass windows. 


It is estimated that more than 300 sprin- 
klers on the dry pipe sprinkler system (in- 


At Kalamazoo, Mich., on Oct. 26, fire broke out in a sash and door plant while 
15 men were at work in and around the plant. No one happened to be in the second 
story of this unsprinklered building where the fire started. 
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stalled in 1895) opened almost immediately 
and that in a very few minutes all 641 on 
the single dry pipe valve had fused, overtax- 
ing the water supply and rendering sprinkler 
protection ineffective. Hose lines directly con- 
nected to hydrants could get no water due to 
the previous demand by sprinklers. Eventually 
214 inch hoses supplied from distant hydrants 
and from a canal brought the fire under con- 
trol. 


Fire broke about 700 windows in a 3-story 
brick cosmetic plant 40 feet from the fire. 
Small fires started in stock were extinguished 
by employees using fire extinguishers and by 
sprinklers. Excessive water damage resulted 
when excited employees forcibly opened a 
large number of sprinklers. 


Oct. 26, Kalamazoo, Mich. Grand Rapids 
Sash & Door Co. $258,000 


Window sashes and doors. The presence of 
employees does not necessarily mean that a 
fire will be discovered promptly. In this in- 
stance 15 men were at work in and around the 
200 ft. by 200 ft. 2-story wooden building 
when fire originated in the electric motor near 
the roof in the second story. Since no one was 
in this area, the fire developed unobserved 
until seen by an employee at 3:08 P.M., by 
which time it was spreading rapidly through 
the unsprinklered and undivided second story. 
A further delay in fire department response re- 
sulted because the wrong department was 
called. When the first engine company arrived, 
the building was entirely involved, and a row 
of private garages that backed up to the plant 
was burning. A row of dwellings was scorched 
but saved by fire department hose streams. 


Cork Insulation Board 


*Aug. 5, Kearny, N. J. United Cork Com- 
panies $2,000,000} 


Cork insulation board. Four days before fire 
practically destroyed four mostly 1-story brick, 
wood-joisted buildings (total ground floor area 
approximately 45,000 sq. ft.) , a 12-inch public 
main serving the plant had been put out of 
service to permit repair of a damaged valve. 
Water supplies for operating and fire protec- 
tion uses were thereby reduced to a 3,000-ft.- 
long 6-inch and 8-inch main and a 1,000 
gpm steam-driven fire pump. The fire depart- 
ment had not been advised of the shutoff of 
the 12-inch main until the day of the fire and 
the plant had never been advised. 


The fire broke out in an overhead fume 
duct from cork board presses when covers 


were removed from the ducts for cleaning pur- 
poses. Spontaneous ignition of hot resin resi- 
due was the reported cause. An attempt to 
put out the fire with a standpipe hose was 
abandoned when only a dribble of water was 
obtained. Feeding on cork dust, fire spread to 
the wood roof where sprinklers on the dry 
pipe system fused but here again the impaired 
water supply rendered the fire protection in- 
effective and the fire spread rapidly beneath 
the roof to most of the 126-ft. by 260-ft. 
building. 


The steam fire pump, which took suction 
from a river, was started up about five min- 
utes after the fire started and operated for 
15 minutes, and then stopped because it had 
been necessary to shut down steam boilers due 
to inadequate feed water. (Similar shut downs 
of boilers had been necessary intermittently 
during the four days prior to the fire while 
the 12-inch main was out of service.) 


During the 15 minutes the pump operated 
sprinklers were of no value since the three 
fire department hose streams being supplied 
from yard hydrants took all available water. 
None of the hoses was connected to the sprin- 
kler system. After the fire pump stopped no 
water was discharged on the fire during the 
15 minutes required to relocate pumpers to 
take suction from the river. 


In the meantime fire had spread to three 
adjoining sprinklered buildings through fire 
wall openings that were unprotected or that 
were protected but the fire doors were blocked 
open. Two large piles of raw cork, about 100 
ft. from the building of origin, were ignited 
by embers and destroyed. The fire was finally 
brought under control with thirteen fire de- 
partment hose streams. 


Furniture Factories 


Jan. 7, Lewisburg, Pa. Lewisburg Chair and 
Furniture Co. $500,000 


Spray finishing, rubbing, packing and stor- 
age of wooden furniture. The roof of this 
25,000 sq. ft. sprinklered 2-story brick, wood- 
joisted building was burned off by fire that 
originated in the not-cut-off paint spraying 
area in the second story. Ignition of paint 
vapors by sparks from an electric motor was 
the cause. 


Employees attacked the fire with a 15- 
pound carbon dioxide extinguisher and a small 
hose but soon had to drop this equipment 
and flee as the fire flashed through the un- 
divided second story feeding on paint residue 
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Wide World 


Ignition of paint vapors by sparks from an electric motor started this $500,000 fire 
in a Lewisburg, Pa., furniture factory. Almost simultaneous operation of 450 sprinklers 


overtaxed the sprinkler system. 


on two 150-ft.-long conveyor lines and on ac- 
cumulated flammable vapors. The fire spread 
so fast that a fire door 120 feet from the point 
of origin closed less than three minutes from 
the time of origin. The building was pro- 
tected by a wet pipe sprinkler system supplied 
by a 6-inch street main. Almost simultaneous 
fusing of the 450 sprinklers in the second 
story overtaxed the system due to inadequate 
pipe sizes. 


Three buildings communicated with the 
building of origin through doorways at the 
second story level. Double fire doors at all 
openings closed before fire spread through 
these openings. The only extension to the ex- 
posures- was through a small hole in a fire 
wall from which two bricks had been removed. 
Flames that penetrated the opening were ex- 
tinguished by a sprinkler on the other side. 


*Nov. 30, Hazelwood, N. C. 
Manufacturing Corp. $775,000 


Wooden bedroom furniture. Two adjoining 
2-story wood-frame, metalclad buildings with 
a total ground floor area of 52,820 sq. ft. were 
destroyed by this fire. Both buildings were 
protected by dry pipe sprinkler systems sup- 
plied by two sources, one a 75,000-gallon 
gravity tank that maintained 26 psi static 
pressure on the top line of sprinklers, and the 
other a G-inch circulating city main with a 
Static pressure of 65 psi at the riser. As 


Unagusta 


demonstrated by this fire these combined sup- 
plies provided water at satisfactory pressure 
and volume for a relatively few sprinklers 
but pipe sizes were not adequate to supply the 
large number of sprinklers (290) that were 
rapidly fused as fire flashed through the un- 
divided second story of the building of origin. 


Since such a fire could have been anticipated 
in an area occupied for spray finishing and 
containing large quantities of freshly painted 
furniture the unsatisfactory sprinkler perform- 
ance must be attributed to improper design 
of the system for the hazard to be protected. 


The fire broke out in the undivided 17,- 
800 sq. ft. second story of the finishing and 
storage area where furniture was being sprayed, 
finished and dried. Employees had been smell- 
ing smoke for about an hour and the mainte- 
nance man was checking wiring for possible 
overheating at 3:15 P.M. when fire broke out 
in the vicinity of the combustible fibreboard 
drying room. Flames spread so rapidly over 
furniture on conveyors and spray residues that 
all employees immediately fled. 


Water discharged from sprinklers during 
the first few minutes but as more and more 
sprinklers fused, the water supply was over- 
taxed and the protection was rendered inef- 
fective. As the fire spread through the build- 
ing it was intensified as drums of flammable 
liquids ruptured and it soon became evident 
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to the first arriving fire fighters that the finish- 
ing and storage building could not be saved. 


A fire wall with fire doors on each side of 
each opening and with a 3-ft. parapet separated 
the factory and veneer building from the 
building of origin. Fire doors closed and per- 
formed satisfactorily but fire that was carried 
over the parapet by a 20 mph wind ignited 
the built-up roof covering of the factory and 
veneer building. The fact that both roofs 
sloped downward toward the fire wall was 
probably a factor in the ineffectiveness of the 
parapet. Flames spread rapidly along the roof 
and in minutes the entire building was afire. 


Hardwood Turning 


*Feb. 7, Woodstock, Me. Stowell Silk Spool 
Co. $250,000 


Birch spools, typewriter rolls, toys. Fire 
that destroyed this sprinklered 4,800 sq. ft. 2- 
story wooden mill, communicating wooden 
boiler room, communicating metalclad dry 
kiln and detached sawdust house illustrated 
two reasons why boilers should be segregated 
in fire-resistive rooms. First, the fire originated 
in the boiler room and spread through un- 
protected openings to the dusty interior of the 
mill. In the second place, the steam fire pump 
in a detached pump house was supplied steam 
from the boiler room. Since fire prevented re- 
fueling the wood-fired boiler, the boiler fire 
went out and the fire pump stopped. 


Sparks issuing from a crack in the boiler 
insulation were the probable cause of the fire 
that was spreading across the boiler room ceil- 
ing when discovered by the watchman at 5:45 
P.M. The fire spread rapidly through the 
dusty first story and through open stair, eleva- 
tor and conveyor shafts to the second story and 
attic. Sprinklers, supplied by a 45,000-gallon 
elevated tank, and the 500 gpm steam fire 
pump appeared to be holding the fire in check 
in the first story when firemen arrived but 
were having little effect on the fire in the sec- 
ond story and attic, probably because of the 
large number of heads operating in the first 
story. The water supply for sprinklers was 
further weakened when hose streams were 
connected to yard hydrants. 


About 20 minutes after the fire started the 
fire pump stopped. The fire thereafter burned 
more intensely and when the elevated tank 
was emptied about 20 to 25 minutes later 
the whole building burst into flames. The fire 
was extinguished by water pumped to the 
scene from a brook 4 mile away. 
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Plywood 


May 15, near Conway, S. C. Stilley Plywood 
Co., Inc. $686,000 


Plywood panels. Lack of division walls and 
sprinklers were responsible for destruction of 
this 70,000 sq. ft. 1-story wooden building. 
Fire of undetermined cause was discovered by 
the boiler fireman in the boiler house at 11:45 
P.M., ten minutes after the watchman re- 
portedly went through the plant and found 
everything in order. 


When the Volunteer Fire Department from 
Conway arrived, the undivided structure was 
beyond saving. Prior to arrival of firemen the 
three employees on the premises had attempted 
to fight the fire with standpipe hoses but had 
to abandon this plan when it was found that 
the plant’s small gasoline-driven fire pump 
was out of gasoline. 


Saw and Planing Mills 


*May 6, Marysville, Wash. Weiser Lumber 
Co. $325,000 


Cedar saw and planing mill. At 5:58 P.M., 
while repairing a log haul, an employee no- 
ticed flames under a planer. Flames spread 
with great speed through the dusty and un- 
sprinklered 1-story wooden mill and burst 
into the communicating boiler room just as 
the employee finished telephoning the alarm. 


Before being controlled by the local volun- 
teer fire department, assisted by departments 
from surrounding towns, the fire had con- 
sumed 210,000 sq. ft. of congested wooden 
buildings and yard-stored lumber. 


*May 12, New York (Brooklyn) N. Y., Varick 
Planing Mill, et al. $2,000,000 


Planing mill, saw works, auto repair shop, 
lumber yard, woodworking plant, paint mfg. 
Originating in a dust collector in the planing 
mill (one report states that a dust explosion 
occurred in the collector) fire destroyed two 
blocks of congested combustible construction 
and threatened to develop into a major con- 
flagration before being controlled. The fire 
was reported at 1:09 P.M. and spread with 
incredible speed involving the 30,000 sq. ft. 
l-story wooden planing mill, the 7,000 sq. 
ft. wooden 1-story saw works, the 1,400 sq. ft. 
wooden repair shop and a 4,600 sq. ft. paint 
works before the first piece of fire apparatus 
arrived. 


Wind-carried sparks carried the fire across 
the street where yard-stored lumber and sev- 
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United Press 


At Brooklyn, N. Y., May 12, a $2,000,000 fire originated in a dust collector in an 


unsprinklered planing mill. 


Flames spread through two blocks of congested com- 


bustible buildings and yard-stored lumber, requiring 55 2'/2-inch hose streams to bring 


the fire under control. 


eral congested wooden buildings were de- 
stroyed. Forty engine companies supplying 55 
214 inch hoses were used to bring the 2-block 
fire under control and extinguish several small 
fires started in grass and on barges. 


*Aug. 20, Oil City, Pa. Farley Lumber Co., 
et al. $460,000 


Planing mill; truck body and folding bed 
mfg.; advertising and farm machinery storage. 
Two adjoining and communicating 4-story 
brick, wood-joisted buildings, each 200-ft. by 
60-ft. in area, were destroyed by fire that 
originated in the first story of one of the 
buildings in the vicinity of an electric switch- 
board. The fire broke out on a Saturday after- 
noon when all tenants had closed for the week- 
end, and since there was no automatic or 
watchman protection the fire had made con- 
siderable headway before discovery at 4:35 
P.M. Despite the delayed detection, firemen 
believe they could have saved part of the 
buildings had it not been for the poor water 
supply from long 4-inch and 6-inch mains. 


Fire spread up through open stair and ele- 
vator shafts and spread laterally through nu- 
Merous unprotected openings in fire walls. 


The buildings had formerly been sprin- 
klered. Two years before the fire, piping had 
been removed from the upper two stories. 


The remainder of the system had been shut 
off but a control valve in the yard was sup- 
posed to be turned on in case of fire. The fire 
department apparently had not been advised 
of this makeshift arrangement. 


Aug. 21, Rainier, Ore. Van Vleet Lumber Co. 
$862,000 


Sawmill. Sparks from a welding torch being 
used to make repairs to a log carriage started 
fire that destroyed 62,500 sq. ft. of combusti- 
ble sawmili buildings. A well-trained plant 
fire brigade, strong private water system and 
a heavy wooden subfloor bulkhead were fea- 
tures of the private fire protection at this 
large mill that, in combination with public 
fire protection, resulted in saving the adjoin- 
ing planing mill and cargo dock. In fact, the 
only major fire protection weakness was ab- 
sence of sprinklers. Had there been a sprin- 
kler system designed to cope with hazards 
inherent in sawmills, it is quite probable that 
the fire would have been controlled and ex- 
tinguished before spreading beyond the point 
of origin. 


When first noticed by the welding crew, the 
fire was at the base of the log carriage and 
in the subfloor space. Efforts were made to 
control the fire with standpipe hoses and dry 
chemical and carbon dioxide extinguishers but 
the fire suddenly flashed along the dusty and 
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Oregon State Fire Marshal 


A bulkhead in the subflow space was a major factor in preventing spread of fire 
from the sawmill (foreground) at Ranier, Ore., to the dock in background loaded with 


lumber awaiting shipment. 


oil-soaked timbers in the mill and beneath 
the flooring forcing employees to drop the 
hoses and run. 


The several public and private fire depart- 
ments that responded promptly managed to 
surround and confine the fire before it spread 
to ‘he planing mill and to the dock loaded 
with lumber awaiting shipment. Major credit 
for preventing spread of the fire from the 
subfloor space of the sawmill to the adjoin- 
ing substructure of the wooden dock should 
go to a bulkhead constructed of 4-in. by 12- 
in. timber at the boundaries of the sawmill. 


*Sept. 10, Vancouver, B. C. A. & M. Saw- 
mills, et al. $506,000 


Sawmill; television sets and household fur- 
nishings warehouse; garage containing 20 lum- 
ber carriers. Sparks from cutting and welding 
operations by millwrights during the day were 
believed responsible for fire that originated 
near the sawmill runway. With no watchman 
or automatic fire protection, the fire smoldered 
undetected after the mill closed for the night 
and had entered and spread beyond control in 
the 40 ft. high 60,000 sq. ft. wooden mill be- 
fore discovery by an outsider at 10:51 P.M. 


Radiant heat and wind-carried embers ig- 
nited the combustible and unprotected garage 
and warehouse. 


Oct. 21, Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Mills, Inc. $1,500,000 


Planing mill with rough and slick storage. 
Less than a year after this 165,000 sq. ft. 1- 
story steel-framed, metalclad building (wood 
roof deck) was constructed, it was destroyed 


Southwest Lumber 


along with its contents of 3144 million board 
feet of lumber. Part of the responsibility for 
this loss can be placed on those who decided 
against sprinkler protection for the building 
(several other buildings were protected). 
Whoever decided that the watchman’s tour 
need not take the watchman into the saw filing 
room also shares a part of the responsibility 
for this loss since the fire originated in this 
room and was not discovered by the watch- 
man until it was well advanced. In fact flames 
broke through the roof as the watchman ran 
to telephone the alarm at 3:12 A.M. 


Realizing that their principal concern was 
exposure protection Flagstaff firemen, later 
joined by men of the plant fire brigade as 
they responded from their homes, set up a 
water curtain with hose streams supplied from 
yard hydrants and were able to keep the fire 
within the building of origin. 


Nov. 30, Daisy, Ky. W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. 
$297,500 


Sawmill. Delayed discovery, lack of auto- 
matic fire protection, and combustible con- 
struction were the factors primarily responsible 


' for the destruction of this 2- and 3-story 


wooden sawmill. Although a watchman made 
hourly tours of the several buildings at the 
plant, fire was first discovered by the plant 
superintendent at 5:50 P.M. The plant fire 
brigade responded promptly but the fire spread 
so rapidly that their efforts were confined to 
saving exposed buildings. With adequate wa- 
ter supplies and equipment they were success- 
ful and by the time the firemen arrived from 
Hazard 20 miles away (Daisy had no fire de- 
partment) the fire was under control. 
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The 50 Largest Store Fires of 1955 


The 50 “‘large loss’’ store fires in 1955 
were four less than the record-breaking 
54 in 1954. Three persons were killed 
(including 1 fireman), 146 were injured 
(140 firemen) and the damage totalled 
$26,124,000. More than half of these fires 
(54 per cent) occurred in four occu- 
pancies: furniture stores (9), department 
stores (7), supermarkets (6) and clothing 
and dry goods stores (5). In 1954 these 
same four occupancies accounted for 55 
per cent of the large loss store fires. 


Complete sprinkler protection, which 
not only prevents large loss store fires but 
also provides protection for the lives of 
customers and employees, was not pro- 
vided in any of the 50 stores involved in 
large loss fires in 1955. Partial protec- 
tion was installed in the basements in 
two instances (department store, Lowell 
Mass., March 17, and clothing store, 


ar 
=" 


United Press 


Chicago, Ill., July 15) but in neither case 
did the fire originate or extend to the 
basement. 


Delayed discovery has always been a 
prominent feature of large loss mercan- 
tile fires. Last year was no exception — 
83 per cent were discovered only after 
an extended period of burning. None of 
the stores were protected by an automatic 
fire detection system and only two had 
watchman service. Outsiders were the first 
to discover 32 of the fires. In one of the 
two instances where watchman Service was 
provided (clothing store, Chicago, July 
15) the watchman was not the first to de- 
tect the fire and in the other (food store, 
Trevose, Pa., Nov. 11) the fire had gained 
considerable headway before discovery by 
the watchman. 


A department store fire Sept. 24 at 
Winchester, Va. is an example of a de- 


One out of three large loss store fires in 1955, including this clothing store fire at 
Carbondale, Pa., Feb. 4, spread to neighboring buildings. Delayed discovery was an- 
other feature of 1955 large loss store fires illustrated by this fire at Carbondale. 
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layed discovery fire that occurred while 
customers and employees were present. 
This same fire should be a warning of 
the threat of fire to the life safety of cus- 
tomers and employees in unsprinklered 
buildings. 


Thirty-eight buildings in which these 
fires occurred were brick, wood-joisted 
construction, eight others being all wood, 
three noncombustible and only one fire- 
resistive. Among the notable structural 
weaknesses in these buildings contribut- 
ing to fire spread were 50 instances (in 
34 fires) of unprotected horizontal open- 
ings, including 18 division walls with un- 
protected openings or some other vital 
weakness, 13 large undivided attics, base- 
ments and other areas in obvious need of 
subdivision, 12 nonfirestopped concealed 
ceiling spaces, and seven instances of 
combustible interior finish. Eighty per 
cent of the fires occurred in multi-storied 
buildings. In 33 fires, flames spread to 
other stories because there were 44 
specific instances of unprotected vertical 


openings in the buildings in which these 
fires occurred. Chief among these were 
21 open stairways and eight open elevator 
shafts. 


Poor party wall construction (continu- 
ous joist sockets, substandard parapets, 
etc.) was the principal reason that one 
out of every three fires in stores spread to 
neighboring buildings. 


Clothing and Dry Goods Stores 


*Jan. 28, Philadelphia, Pa. . Sterling's Chil- 
dren's Wear, et al. $504,000 


Wholesale clothing. Two abutting build- 
ings were badly damaged by fire that was be- 
yond control when discovered by a private 
patrolman at 4:27 A.M. The fire originated 
above the first story ceiling of an unsprin- 
klered 2-story brick, wood-joisted building. 
Defective wiring was the reported cause. De- 


An asterisk (*) before a listing of a fire 
indicates fire spread to other buildings. 

A dagger (+) after a loss figure indicates 
that the figure includes an insured business 
interruption loss. 
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veloping undetected above the ceiling, the fire 
eventually spread through the building via 
nonfirestopped walls and other unprotected 
openings. Spread to the adjoining 4-story 
building was by means of continuous joist 
sockets in which joists of both buildings rested. 


*Feb. 4, Carbondale, Pa. Nolan Men's Store, 
et al. $1,824,500 


25 stores, 16 apartments, 5 offices, 1 dress 
factory. A block of 2- and 3-story buildings 
principally of combustible construction and 
without exposure protection were swept by 
fire that was beyond control in a clothing 
store when discovered by a passerby at 4:00 
A.M. The Carbondale Fire Department has 
refused to submit a report on this fire, which 
suggests that weaknesses in the available pub- 
lic fire protection may have contributed to 
the extent of damage (see photo previous 
page). 


July 15, Chicago, Ill. Maurice L. Rothschild 
and Co. $1,532,000+ 


Men’s and women’s clothing. The need for 
automatic sprinkler protection for fire-resistive 
buildings with combustible contents was dem- 
onstrated in this fire. Sparks from a welding 
torch that had been used to install air con- 
ditioning equipment were the probable cause 


Chicago Tribune : 


Absence of sprinklers allowed fire to 
spread through the top story of this 12- 
story fire-resistive Chicago clothing store. 
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of fire that originated on the roof of this 
192-ft.-high, 12-story fire-resistive building. 


The fire entered the top story through a 
roof opening that had been made for air 
conditioning equipment, and was not discov- 
ered by the contractor’s crew. When smoke 
was seen billowing from top story windows 
by outsiders at 6:51 P.M. the fire was spread- 
ing through combustible shelving, stock and 
partitions in the top story. Firemen summoned 
by the outsiders arrived as the watchman was 
starting up through the building on his first 
supervised round of the night, an hour after 
the store closed. 


The first engine companies connected three 
3-inch hoses to the standpipe connection and 
stretched hoses from standpipes on the elev- 
enth floor, but these lines could not be ad- 
vanced into the twelfth story because of the 
heat and smoke. Two water tower streams 
were directed at the fire but due to the height 
of the building water reached only to eleventh 
story windows. 


Early in the fire, flames spread to the eleva- 
tor penthouse and put elevators out of serv- 
ice. Two of the cars plunged to the basement 
seconds after firemen had used them to get 
themselves and equipment to the fire area. 
The fire was eventually controlled with stand- 
pipe-connected hoses and hoses connected di- 
rectly to pumpers. These hoses were directed 
at the fire from a rear stairway and from fire 
escapes. 


Fire damage was confined to the twelfth 
story and elevator penthouse. Water and 
smoke damage on lower floors was so heavy 
that the store was closed for 14 days. 


Nov. 30, Atlanta, Ga. New York Stock 
House, et al. $395,000 


Ladies apparel store, sportswear store, milli- 
nery mfg. Originating in the ladies apparel 
store occupying the first story, fire burned for 
some time in the 5-story brick, wood-joisted 
building before being discovered by a passer- 
by at 12:24 A.M. No automatic or watchman 
protection was provided. 


When discovered, flames had eaten through 
a wooden enclosure around a passenger eleva- 
tor shaft and had spread via the shaft to the 
third, fourth and fifth stories where large 
quantities of textiles used in making hats 
contributed additional fuel. Rolling fire doors 
on the elevator shaft at the second story level 
prevented fire from spreading from the shaft 
into the second story. 


3525 


*Dec. 17, Sorel, Que. Vogue Lingerie Shop, 
et al. $300,000 


Eight stores, several apartments. At 4:30 
P.M., while the lingerie shop was in opera- 
tion, fire broke out at a suspended ceiling 
furnace in the first story of this 6,600 sq. fet. 
unsprinklered 2-story brick, wood-joisted build- 
ing. All occupants escaped safely as the flames 
spread rapidly through the first story and 
followed nonfirestopped wall space and stair- 
ways to the second story and roof. Firemen 
were bringing the fire under control at 8:00 
P.M. when the wind shifted and carried heat 
and flames against an exposed wall of an ad- 
joining 3-story brick, wood-joisted building. 
Fire entered this building through a plain 
glass window at the third story level. Absence 
of an aerial ladder was given by the fire chief 
as the reason the exposure could not be saved. 


Conflagration 


April 10, Bowling Green, Va. Conflagration 
$600,000 


Nineteen buildings housing 25 businesses 
destroyed; five buildings damaged. Originating 
in a small wooden barn containing hay and 
two cows, fire spread rapidly to an adjacent 
automobile garage and salesroom and was 
soon spreading to other 1-, 2- and 3-story 
combustible buildings on both sides of a main 
street in the business district (photo p. 326). 


Local firemen responding at 2:15 P.M. were 
immediately confronted with a fire too big 
for any small town fire department and called 
for help that eventually brought 35 pieces 
of apparatus to the scene from as far as 38 
miles away. Water carried to the scene from 
ponds by the equipment was a great aid in 
eventually bringing the fire under control. 


Among the lessons was the need for co- 
ordination among mutual aid companies, the 
need for a strong water supply (the 60,000 
gallon elevated tank went dry at 3:30 P.M.) 
and the conflagration potential of a mercantile 
district of combustible construction. 


Department Stores 


Jan. 31, Frederick, Md. J. C. Penney Co. 
$250,000 


Store with 14 vacant apartments on upper 
floors. At 4:55 A.M. the janitor of the adja- 
cent city hall saw smoke coming from around 
windows and doors of the store occupying the 
first floor, and gave the alarm. First arriving 
firemen found the building heavily charged 
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with smoke. Fire spread rapidly when the 
building was opened. 


Inadequate manpower due to slow response 
of volunteers hampered effective fire fighting 
during the early stages. Unpierced masonry 
fire walls prevented spread to exposures. 


The 3-story brick, wood-joisted building had 
no automatic or watchman protection and was 
unoccupied at the time since all apartments 
had been vacated preparatory to alterations. 


Wide World 


THE 
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Mar. 23, Millerton, N. Y., Delson Co., et al. 
$350,000 


Department store, telephone exchange, pub- 
lic library, three offices. Lack of watchman 
and automatic fire protection allowed fire to 
develop in the first story department store for 
an estimated 30 minutes before the two tele- 
phone operators at work in the second story 
smelled smoke and gave the alarm. By then 
the fire had made such headway that the girls 
had to be rescued over ladders. Fire spread 


The conflagration potential of a mercantile district of predominantly combustible 
construction was demonstrated by this fire at Bowling Green, Va., April 10. 
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Enid News and Eagle 


FIRES OF 1955 


This department store fire at Enid, Okla., originated in the unsprinklered basement 
where it smoldered for a considerable period before being noticed by a cab driver. 
As soon as the building was ventilated the accumulation of hot fire gases burst into 
flame. Heat permeated the 12-inch fire wall and ignited merchandise stored in the 
top story of the adjoining 3-story building, but this fire was put out by 3 sprinklers. 


rapidly through unprotected stairways and 
other vertical openings in the 110 ft. by 90 fe. 
2-story wooden building to the undivided and 
inaccessible attic. 


*April 15, Enid, Okla. J. C. Penney Co., et 
al. $285,000 


At 4:20 A.M. a taxi driver saw the re- 
flection of fire in the sky and telephoned the 
alarm for fire that must have been smoldering 
in the basement for a long period before dis- 
covery. It turned out that the flames seen by 
the taxi driver involved hot gases that burst 
into flame upon leaving the ventilating system 
opening on the roof of the 2-story building. 


No flames were visible to first arriving fire- 
men although it was evident that the fire was 
in the basement. After hose lines were charged 
firemen entered the first story but soon had 
to get out because of the heat and smoke. They 
reported that on touching merchandise on 
counters it crumbled in their hands. Efforts 
were made to ventilate the building from the 
roof, after which another attempt was made 
to enter the first story but as soon as fresh 
air entered the structure, flames enveloped the 
entire interior of the unsprinklered 7,500 sq. 
ft. brick, wood-joisted ‘building. 


At 4:45 A.M. the sprinkler alarm in an ad- 
joining 3-story department store rang. Fire- 


men investigated and found that heat had 
permeated the 12-in.-thick party wall and ig- 
nited merchandise stored in the third story. 
Three sprinklers had extinguished the fire. 


Sept. 24, Winchester, Va. J. C. Penney Co. 
$425,000 


At 7:40 P.M., twenty minutes before the 
store was to close for the weekend, customers 
and employees saw smoke coming from be- 
neath doors and from ventilation grills of the 
basement stock room. On investigating and 
finding fire spreading beneath the ceiling of 
the stock room (stock room employees had 
gone home at 6:00 P.M.) an employee im- 
mediately warned customers and other em- 
ployees to leave and told another employee 
to telephone the fire department. 


Flames entered the basement sales area and 
spread so rapidly over combustible contents 
and up open stairways that some of the oc- 
cupants just managed to get to the street doors 
before flames enveloped the first story. Overa- 
tion of several exhaust fans was cited as a 
principal reason for the rapid spread of fire. 
When firemen arrived five minutes after the 
fire was discovered, flames had spread to most 
of the undivided and unsprinklered 9,300 sq. 
ft. 1-story brick, wood-joisted building. 
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25, Franklin, Ind. G. C. Murphy Co. 
$500,000 


Department store, offices. An explosion in 
the furnace that blew off the smoke pipe con- 
necting the stoker-fed furnace to the chimney 
was heard by neighbors at 1:40 A.M. Because 
the furnace was not installed in a cut-off fire- 
resistive furnace room the fire spread to a 
heavy stock of Christmas goods and presented 
the small local fire department with a smoky 
basement fire beyond their capacity to con- 
trol. Flames spread up open stairways to the 
first story and within walls to the second 
story and roof. 


Nov. 


During the first 40 minutes while the local 
department fought the fire alone there was 
fear that the entire business district would be 
lost. A favorable wind, an unpierced fire wall 
on one side of the burning building, and an 
alley on the other, and the help that eventually 
arrived from seven communities confined fire 
damage to the building of origin. 


Dec. 19, Montreal, Que. Maison Corbeil, et 
al. $650,0007 


At 12:58 P.M., when an estimated 100 
shoppers and 125 store personnel were in the 
store, fire broke out in the basement of the 
unsprinklered 15,600 sq. ft. 2-story brick, 


W. G. Chandler 

Smoky basement fires are difficult to control if there is no sprinkler protection. 
This one in a Franklin, Ind. department store eventually spread through open stairways 
and within walls to the roof. 
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wood-joisted building. Smoke and fire rapidly 
spread through the building and occupants 
barely had time to get out through first story 
exits. 


Customers, store personnel and smoke pour- 
ing into the street simultaneously were the 
first indication of the fire to people outside. 
Before the first piece of apparatus arrived 
flames were bursting from first story door- 
ways. A 19-year-old girl who occupied a sec- 
ond story apartment jumped to the street ac- 
counting for the only injury. Other second 
story occupants were rescued over ladders. 


Dec. 23, Elkhart, Ind. Charles S. Drake Co. 
$615,000+ 


With the only private fire protection con- 
sisting of some fire extinguishers and a combi- 
nation furnaceman-watchman who made ir- 
regular unsupervised tours, fire originating in 
the basement spread undetected to the second 
story of the 10,168 sq. ft. 3-story brick, wood- 
joisted building before discovery by a truck 
driver at 5:35 A.M. The fire is a good example 
of the results that may be expected when 
means of limiting fire spread are not built 
into the building. In this instance open stairs 
and elevator shafts and nonfirestopped spaces 
in walls and above suspended metal ceilings 
contributed greatly to the extent of fire. 
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Five Cent to a Dollar Stores 


*Jan. |, Northampton, Mass. F. W. Wool- 
worth Co., et al. $750,000 


Five and ten cent store, offices; printing 
plant. Summoned by a passerby at 2:00 A.M. 
firemen found fire burning on a display coun- 
ter in the first story of this unsprinklered 3- 
story brick, wood-joisted building. The fire on 
the counter was extinguished after which fire- 
men heard fire burning in the concealed space 
above the suspended metal ceiling. (Investi- 
gators concluded that the fire originated in 
the concealed space, the counter fire having 
been ignited by falling sparks.) Efforts were 
made to get at the fire by pulling down the 
ceiling, but it was too late as fire had extended 
to nonfirestopped walis and was spreading to 
upper stories. 


Blank fire walls prevented spread to ex- 
posures on either side. A printing plant occu- 
pying a building in the rear was severely dam- 
aged when fire spread through a connecting 
wooden passageway. 


Nov. 28, Flat River, Mo. 
$366,000 


Two five cent to a dollar stores. Fifteen 
minutes after the manager of one of the two 
stores occupying this building locked up and 
went home he was advised by telephone that 
his store was on fire. Firemen arriving at the 
same time could not enter to get at the fire 
which apparently was confined to the base- 
ment, because of smoke. Eventually flames 
enveloped the first story of the store of origin 
and on entering the undivided attic of this 
unsprinklered 1-story brick, wood-joisted build- 
ing spread via the attic to the other store. 


Scott Store, et al. 


Food Stores** 


March 13, East Farmingdale, N. Y. Unkle 
Zeke's Farmers Market $268,500 


At 3:15 A.M. a neighbor of this huge 
wooden market building was awakened by the 
reflection of flames and on looking from his 
window saw that the market building was 
completely in flames. Assuming the fire de- 
partment must be on the scene he went back 
to bed. Three quarters of an hour later the 
fire department received the first alarm. Fire 
fighting consisted of throwing up a water 
curtain to protect aircraft parked on an adja- 
cent air field. 


**See also Supermarkets. 
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March 19, Bluefield, W. Va. 
ket, et al. $252,000 


Food; auto accessories, clothing stores; apart- 
ments. Thirty minutes after the first story 
food store had closed for the night occupants 
of the second story apartments smelled smoke 
from fire that originated in the food store’s 
stockroom where 800 pounds of oleomarga- 
rine and 400 pounds of lard in cartons were 
stored. Fire had gained so much headway when 
discovered at 10:14 P.M. that second floor 
occupants were unable to save any of their 
belongings. 


Baldwin's Mar- 


Flames spread by way of a light shaft to 
the attic and via the undivided attic to the 
rest of the unsprinklered 2-story brick, wood- 
joisted building. 


12, Massapequa, N. Y. Massapequa 
Family Market $250,000 


June 


Stalls rented by about 100 merchants to sell 
food, clothing and household equipment. This 
60,000 sq. ft. 2-story wooden building was 
destroyed by a suspicious fire discovered at 
2:00 P.M. on a Sunday afternoon when the 
building was locked up. In the absence of auto- 
matic protection and a watchman, the fire had 
spread beyond control in the undivided struc- 
ture before discovery. 

Nov. I1, Trevose, Pa. Butch's Bucks Coun- 
ty Market & Auction $488,000 


Sixty-nine stalls — groceries, clothing, ap- 
pliances, furniture, etc. Fire that destroyed 
most of this 47,200 sq. ft. 1-story masonry 
steel-framed- building was caused by an over- 
heated compressor motor in a dairy products 
stall. Stock in an adjoining shoe stall had ig- 
nited and fire had gained considerable head- 
way before discovery by the watchman at 2:52 
A.M. Among the factors contributing to the 
rapid spread of fire were absence of sprinklers, 
nonflameproofed canvas curtains that covered 
the stalls when not in use, rupture of a 3- 
inch gas pipe suspended from roof trusses, 
and unprotected openings in walls of adjoin- 
ing buildings that made up this market. 


Furniture Stores 


Jan. 4, San Diego, Calif. Burnett Furniture 
Co., Inc. $390,000 


Furniture store and warehouse. Originating 
in the rug cutting area on the first floor of 
the unsprinklered 6,300 sq. ft. 3-story brick, 
wood-joisted warehouse section, fire destroyed 
the 3-story section of origin and heavily dam- 
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This furniture store fire at San Diego, Calif. originated on the first floor of the un- 
sprinklered 3-story storage section at right, spread up an open elevator shaft and 


entered the second story of the sales section at left because a carpet over a fire 
door threshold prevented doors from being closed. 


Twelve stores and 44 apartments were destroyed by fire that originated in a fur- 
niture store at Shenandoah, Pa., Feb. 4. As illustrated by this photo, the principal 
reason for the extensive damage was the lack of masonry fire walls between the com- 
bustible buildings. 
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aged the 24,200 sq. ft. second story of the 
adjoining 2-story store. 


Employees at lunch in the first story of 
the warehouse smelled smoke at 12:45 P.M. 
One of them telephoned the alarm and others 
stretched 75 ft. of 14-in. standpipe hose 
but had to drop it and run before water was 
turned on as fire spread through the congested 
furniture that was stored to the ceiling in every 
available space. Insufficient openings in ex- 
terior walls and furniture stored in front of 
what windows there were, prevented fire- 
men from making effective use of hose streams 
in the storage section. Fire spread up an open 
elevator shaft to upper stories of the ware- 
house and to the second story of the adjoining 
sales area through a second-story fire wall 
opening protected by two fire doors. A carpet 
that had been laid over the thresho!d pre- 
vented firemen from closing these doors. 


*Feb. 4, Shenandoah, Pa. Keystone Home 
Furnishings Shop, et al. $759,000 


12 stores, 44 apartments. All but two build- 
ings in a one block area were destroyed by 
fire that was beyond control in a 3-story mer- 
cantile and apartment building when dis- 
covered by a truck driver at 2:45 A.M. High 
winds, below zero temperatures and poor wa- 
ter supplies greatly handicapped fire fighters, 
but the principal reason for the extent of dam- 
age was the absence of masonry walls to break 
up the congested combustible construction. 
The brick wall of a brewery was an important 
factor in the final control of the fire. 


Investigation showed that the fire originated 
where an 8 in. by 8 in. wooden sill rested 
against a brick chimney. The flue lining at 
that location was cracked. 


Feb. 21, Milwaukee, Wis. 
al. $273,5007 


Furniture and appliance store; plumbing 
supplies. Ignition of dried out and charred 
wooden joists by a high pressure steam header 
pipe that had been installed in the basement 
without proper clearance was the cause of 
fire that destroyed this unsprinklered 13,600 
sq. ft. 2-story brick, wood-joisted building. 
The fire originated during the weekend and 
since there was no watchman and since the 
building janitor who was supposed to check 
the building was ill, the fire smoldered un- 
detected until an employee opened the build- 
ing at 7:50 A.M. on Monday (photo p. 332). 


Meyer Stores, et 


Firemen traced the odor of smoke to the 
basement but by then fire gases had followed 


STORE 
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electrical ducts to the concealed space above 
the first story ceiling. As fire fighters were at- 
tacking the fire in the basement the concealed 
ceiling space in the first story burst into flame 
and within minutes the ceiling collapsed. Fire 
then spread rapidly through the undivided 
first story and up open stairways to the second. 


March 14, 
$300,000 


Boston, Mass. Gerry's, Inc. 


The top story and roof of the unsprinklered 
4-story brick, wood-joisted building were de- 
stroyed by fire that originated in joist chan- 
nels between the roof and ceiling. Summoned 
by an employee at 4:19 P.M. firemen found 
the top story, used for stock storage, in flames 
and because of danger of roof collapse were 
forced to fight the fire from the street and 
from neighboring roofs. They succeeded in 
keeping fire damage to the top story although 
water damage on all floors was heavy and 
collapse of the roof caused a small area of 
each floor to collapse (photo p. 332). 


Because men working on a sign on the roof 
had connected an extension cord for their 
power tool to a fourth story ceiling fixture, fire 
officials suggest overloaded wiring as a cause. 


*March 15, Beaumont, Texas. 
ture Co., et al. $431,0007 


Finger Furni- 


Furniture store; music store. Three years 
after a $340,000 fire destroyed the 3-story 


History repeated at this 


Texas furniture store. 


Beaumont, 
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United Press 


With no watchman or automatic fire protection for this Milwaukee furniture and 
appliance store, fire smoldered undetected over the, weekend until an employee 
opened the building at 7:50 Monday morning. 


United Press 


The Boston furniture store fire was burning between the roof and top story ceiling 
when discovered by an employee. Fire damage was confined to the top story, although 
water damage on all floors was heavy. 
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brick, wood-joisted building occupied by this 
furniture store, another fire wiped out the 
same store relocated in a 5-story building. 
Both fires broke out during the night in the 
upper stories of buildings that were unsprin- 
klered and had no automatic fire detection 
equipment or watchman service. Both fires 
spread to other stories through open elevator 
shafts and both fires had assumed major pro- 
portions before discovery by cruising police. 


Pianos and other contents of an adjoining 
l-story building housing a music store were 
crushed when part of the wall of the furni- 
ture store collapsed. 


March 28, Decatur, Ala. Sterchi Bros. Furni- 
ture Co. $250,000 


When his attempt to start a wood fire in 
the basement stove did not succeed, the jani- 
tor poured kerosene on the kindling. Live coals 
from the previous fire in the stove ignited 
the kerosene explosively and set the clothing 
of the janitor afire. As he ran through the 
basement he tripped over and broke a glass 
gallon jug of gasoline and his burning cloth- 
ing ignited paper-wrapped furniture. A sales- 
man on the first floor telephoned the alarm 
promptly, but in the few minutes required 
for fire department response the fast spreading 


United Press 


fire had involved all of the basement and had 
extended up the open stairs and elevator shafts 
to the first story of the unsprinklered 2-story 
brick, wood-joisted building. 


*June 27, El Reno, Okla. Brinkley Furni- 
ture Co., et al. $270,000 


Furniture, household appliances, dry goods, 
lodge rooms. Two adjoining 3-story brick, 
wood-joisted buildings were destroyed by fire 
that originated in the undivided and unsprin- 
klered 14,750 sq. ft. basement of one of them. 
Summoned by an outsider at 6:30 P.M., fire- 
men were unable to get into the smoke-filled 
basement, and soon thereafter fire flashed up 
open stair and elevator shafts to upper stories 
of the unsprinklered building. 


Flames broke through the roof and spread 
over the top of a nonparapeted fire wall to an 
adjoining 3-story building. Help from other 
communities was called but before a strong 
fire fighting force could be assembled fire had 
extended down through open stair and elevator 
shafts in the unsprinklered exposure. 


Oct. 10, Sharon, Pa. J. M. Willson & Sons 
$445,000 


A fire which in all probability would have 
caused insignificant damage had the building 


Even though clerks and customers were in this Sharon, Pa. furniture store, it was 
possible for fire that eventually reached large loss proportions to develop undetected 
in an unsprinklered partitioned-off storage area in the third story. 
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been ,prinklered, accounted for a $445,000 
loss because such protection was missing. At 
10:30 A.M., two hours before Monday store 
opening time, fire was discovered almost 
simultaneously by a passerby and by an em- 
ployee in the third story of this 3-story 
brick, wood-joisted building. 


The fire originated in a 30 ft. by 20 ft. 
floor-covering storage area (it was also used 
as a base of operations by painters) partitioned 
off from the rest of the third story by wood 
and glass partitions. When discovered the fire 
had already broken windows in outside walls, 
an indication that it had burned for some time 
before detection. 


Employees went for a standpipe hose but 
were driven out before using it. Flames soon 
started to spread throughout the third story 
but did not make much progress because of 
prompt action by firemen who chopped holes 
in the roof and inserted cellar nozzles. In this 
way the fire was soon brought under control. 
Water damage to lower floors was heavy, ac- 
counting for 75 per cent of the loss. 


Nov. 13, Hempstead, N. Y. George's Fine 


Furniture Store $284,000 


At 1:20 P.M., Sunday, a passerby saw rub- 
bish burning in the rear of this 6,000 sq. ft. 
2-story brick, wood-joisted building and gave 
the alarm. Expecting to be confronted with a 


United Press 


A refinishing room in the basement was 
the point of origin of this fire in a furni- 
ture store at Hempstead, N. Y. 
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rubbish fire, firemen discovered the entire 
basement involved and fire spreading up a 
large open stairway to the first story and with- 
in nonfirestopped walls and partitions to the 
second story. Needless to say, the building 
lacked automatic or watchman protection. 


Investigators concluded that the fire did not 
originate in the rubbish in the yard, but that 
it started in the furniture refinishing room in 
the basement and had extended through base- 
ment windows to the rubbish before discovery. 


Gasoline Station 


*Sept. 9, Lancaster, Ky. Ray's Service Sta- 
tion, et al. $600,000 


Gasoline station; 20 other buildings; two 
stockyards. During gravity transfer of gasoline 
from a tank truck to a 2,000-gallon under- 
ground storage tank, fire broke out that even- 
tually destroyed the service station, about 
twenty other buildings and two stockyards. 
Substandard installation of the fill and vent 
pipes on the storage tanks was responsible 
for the fire's start. Weak public fire protec- 
tion was responsible for the extensive damage. 


Features of the fill and vent pipes that did 
not meet minimum safety recommendations in 
the NFPA Flammable Liquids Ordinance in- 
cluded location of the fill pipe very close to 
the door opening to the service station, con- 
struction of the vent pipe of 1-in. inside di- 
ameter pipe, extension of the vertical vent 
pipe only 614 ft. above the ground, and termi- 
nation of the vent pipe with a U-bend. 

As gasoline flowed from the front com- 
partment of the tank truck into the storage 
tank, vapors escaped from the vent pipe and 
from the fill pipe opening (the 1-in. nozzle 
was much smaller than the fill pipe) and 
flowed through the adjacent doorway of the 
service station. Five minutes after the trans- 
fer started, a mild explosion blew out the win- 
dows of the service station and knocked down 
the two men present. A 4-ft.-high fire burned 
at the fill pipe opening and small fires broke 
out on window frames. The flame at the fill 
pipe died down as soon as the truck driver 
shut the emergency valves on the truck, and 
had an extinguisher been discharged at the 
time, the remaining fire in all probability 
could have been put out. No one thought to 
use the extinguishers in the station and truck, 
and the foam extinguisher that was brought 
over from a garage across the street had not 
been properly maintained and could not be 
operated. 
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Prior to driving the truck to safety (ap- 
parently at the insistence of bystanders who 
feared it would explode), the driver discon- 
nected the fill hose at the truck allowing about 
eight gallons of gasoline to spill under the 
truck. The spill ignited and flame spread to 
the tires and paint on the truck and within a 
few minutes vapors at the truck vent at the 
dome of the front compartment ignited. Prior 
to unloading the front compartment the dome 
covers on the rear compartments had been 
partly opened to facilitate vacuum relief dur- 
ing unloading. The contents of the two rear 
compartments also ignited, blowing the dome 
covers completely open, and sending a column 
of smoke and flames into the air. 


Lexington Herald Leader 
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Fire department response was delayed be- 
cause the fire siren was mistaken for the noon- 
time test blow, and when firemen finally ar- 
rived and managed to get two weak hose 
streams in operation, the fire had involved the 
service station, causing numerous explosions 
of drums and cans of oil, and had spread to 
adjacent stockyards, had jumped clear spaces 
and had involved several buildings in the 
neighborhood. 


Firemen from surrounding towns who even- 
tually reached the scene were severely ham- 
pered by weak water supplies, but were able 
to save several threatened exposures. 


Substandard installation of gasoline storage tank fill and vent pipes at a service 
station was responsible for the start of a $600,000 fire at Lancaster, Ky. 
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United Press 


Fire spread to seven buildings in Lynchburg, Va. because floor and ceiling joists of 
adjoining buildings abutted in party walls and in some instances extended through the 
walls. Doorways had been cut in some of the walls. 


N. Y. Daily News 


In contrast with the Lynchburg, Va. fire pictured at the top of this page, this fire at 
Newark, N. J., Jan. 28, was confined to the building of origin. Joist sockets were 
staggered and in all other respects the party walls were standard. 
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Hardware Store 


*Dec. 21, Lynchburg, Va. Bailey Spencer 
Hardware Co., et al. $2,500,000 


Eight buildings housing two hardware stores, 
two department stores, clothing store, florist, 
electrical appliance shop, drug store. Six 2- 
and 3-story brick, wood-joisted buildings were 
destroyed and two were damaged by fire that 
originated in the basement of a hardware 
store and which was probably due to faulty 
operation of an oil-fired furnace. The furnace 
had not been operating properly, and on the 
day before the fire a heating contractor had 
found the burners clogged and had recom- 
mended a thorough cleaning. 


Feeding on paints and other containers of 
flammable liquids stored near the furnace, the 
fire spread to adjacent open stair and elevator 
shafts and had made great headway in the 
unsprinklered and undivided 3-story building 
before discovery by a taxi driver at 3:52 A.M. 


Party walls separated the building of origin 
from buildings on either side, but in all 
instances floor and ceiling joists either ex- 
tended through the walls or abutted joists 
from the adjoining building and in some 
cases unprotected doorways had been cut in 
the walls. 


Fire spread through joist sockets and in 
some instances through doorways, to other 
buildings in the row. Spread in one direction 
was checked by an unpierced parapeted fire 
wall and in the other direction by a sprin- 
klered building (the only sprinklered building 
involved) where eight sprinklers operating in 
the top story and firemen using a small hose 
stream extinguished fire coming through joist 
sockets. 


Jewelry Stores 


Jan. 28, Newark, N. J. Abelsons Jewelers, 
et al. $327,500 


Jewelry, clothing stores. Fire that appeared 
to have originated in floor construction di- 
rectly above an oil burner in the basement, 
destroyed this 200 ft. by 50 ft. 4-story brick, 
wood-joisted building. Unpierced fire walls 
prevented spread to adjoining buildings but 
occupants of exposures suffered smoke and 
water damage. 


When discovered by a passerby at 7:26 
A.M. the fire had control of the basement. 
Had the basement been sprinklered and had 
there been access to the basement for fire 
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fighting the fire could probably have been 
prevented from spreading to upper floors. 


*March 2, Manchester, N. H. Roberts Jewel- 
ry, et al. $386,500 


Three buildings with small retail stores on 
first floor, offices above. Three adjoining and 
communicating 3-story brick, wood-joisted 
buildings were badly damaged by fire that 
originated in the repair department of a 
jewelry store on the first floor of the middle 
building. Overloaded, improperly installed 
electric wiring strung by a jewelry store em- 
ployee was the probable cause of the fire that 
was spreading up through the undivided build- 
ing when firemen answered a passerby’s alarm 
at 5:52 P.M. Absence of automatic fire pro- 
tection, and the fact that the fire occurred on 
a Wednesday afternoon when all stores were 
closed prevented earlier discovery. 


Destruction was almost total in the build- 
ing of origin. Unprotected doorways knocked 
in division walls allowed fire to spread to 
unsprinklered exposures on either side, one 
of which suffered 70 per cent and the other 
10 per cent destruction before the fire could 
be checked by fire department hose streams. 
Oct. 10, Allentown, Pa. Thornton Jewelry 
Co., et al. $340,000; | killed 


Jewelry store, record shop, billiard parlor, 
shirt factory. Police in a cruiser discovered 


Allentown, Pa., fire emphasized the fact 
that a sleeping janitor is not a watchman. 
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Wide World 


Four stores were damaged in this New York City fire because the basement beneath 


them was not subdivided by masonry walls. 


fire at 4:38 A.M. that destroyed this 4-story 
brick, wood-joisted building and took the life 
of a 44-year-old man asleep in the second 
story billiard parlor. A janitor who slept in the 
building escaped. 


The fire originated in the middle of the 
first story jewelry store where, because of the 
absence of automatic protection, it burned for 
several hours before discovery. Hampered by 
dense smoke, and inaccessibility of the in- 
terior of the building due to its 231-ft.-depth 
and many partitions, firemen were unable to 
prevent the fire from reaching upper stories. 


Multiple Occupancy Stores 


Jan. 12, New York (Brooklyn), N. Y. Gold- 
farb's Gift Shop, $500,000; | killed 


Gift shop, haberdashery, corset shop, cloth- 
ing stores. After the gift shop had closed, but 
while three employees were still on the prem- 
ises, fire broke out in the basement. It spread 
rapidly through the undivided basement where 
flammable furniture refinishing materials and 
packing materials were stored and extended 
to the first and second stories through pipe re- 
cesses and nonfirestopped partitions. A fire 
fighter was asphyxiated. 


Feb. 10, Saugus, Mass. Cliftondale Lodge of 
Odd Fellows, et al. $675,000 


Food store, lodge hall, club, bank, four of- 
fices. Delay in fire department notification 
until after occupants had tried unsuccessfully 
to extinguish a basement fire appeared to be 


an important factor in the destruction of this 
unsprinklered 3-story brick, wood-joisted build- 
ing. When fire fighters answered an occupant’s 
alarm at 5:00 P.M. fire was raging in the 
basement and soon spread through stairways 
and other unprotected openings to the upper 
stories. Insufficient hydrants (the nearest was 
500 ft. away) and small water mains were 
notable public fire protection weaknesses. 


Feb. 12, McKeesport, Pa. F. O. Reed Build- 
ing $250,000 


Two shoe stores, two clothing stores, one 
jewelry shop. At 8:30 P.M., when occupants 
locked up and went home, smoke odor was 
noticed but no one bothered to do anything 
about it. Had they notified the fire department 
at that time, fire in the third story (used 
principally for storage of window and store 
display material) could undoubtedly have been 
extinguished with minor damage. As it was 
the fire was not discovered until 45 minutes 
later when an outsider saw flames coming from 
a third story window of the unsprinklered 3- 
story brick, wood-joisted building. Fire by 
then was beyond control and burned off the 
roof before being extinguished. 


*March II, Union City, Ind. Rye Building, 
et al. $388,500 


Auto accessory, music, hardware, clothing, 
shoe stores; mop factory; lodge hall; apart- 
ments. Substandard exposure protection was a 
glaring fire protection weakness ar this fire 
that destroyed three buildings, severely dam- 
aged a fourth and caused minor damage to 
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several others in the business district. But for 
a favorable wind the fire would probably have 
developed into a conflagration. 


During a severe electrical storm firemen 
were notified at 3:10 A.M. by an outsider, of 
fire in the storeroom of a mop factory in the 
second story of the unsprinklered 3-story brick, 
wood-joisted building. Lightning was the 
probable cause. Firemen put the visible fire 
out with a small hose line, checked the build- 
ing and returned to quarters. Apparently, how- 
ever, undetected fire burned in a concealed 
ceiling or wall space, since on being recalled 
to the building at 4:00 A.M. firemen found 
the two upper floors of the building of origin 
and an adjoining unsprinklered 3-story brick, 
wood-joisted building heavily charged with 
smoke. The brick wall between these build- 
ings was 12 in. thick and extended 12 in. 
above the roof. The several former door 
openings in the wall had been closed with 
hollow concrete blocks, or bricks not tied in. 
One or more of these substandard features al- 
lowed the fire to spread to the exposed build- 
ing before firemen arrived. Fire broke into 
the open in upper stories of both buildings 
soon after fire fighters arrived. Twenty bar- 
rels of motor oil, three barrels of wax, and 
stored rubber tires were among the combusti- 
ble contents contributing to the rapid spread 
of fire through these two buildings. 


Fire spread to an unsprinklered 2-story 
brick, wood-joisted exposure when flames 
burst from the only window in the exposing 
wall of the building of origin and ignited 
the gable roof of the 2-story exposure. The 
building was destroyed and fire jumped to the 
roof of an adjoining 2-story building but was 
checked at the roof. Heat melted windows in 
buildings across an 80-ft.-wide street from the 
fire, but further damage to exposures was pre- 
vented by the coordinated attack of the local 
and mutual aid fire departments. 


*March 17, Lowell, Block 


$561,000; | killed 


Mass. Central 


Department store, bank, 50 offices, apart- 
ment. Fire discovered at 11:59 P.M. by a girl 
on duty at a telephone answering service on 
the fifth floor destroyed the 10,000 sq. ft. 5- 
story brick, wood-joisted building of origin 
and an adjoining 3-story annex. The owner 
of the telephone answering service, who slept 
on the fifth floor, was trapped and killed be- 
cause she stopped to dress. 


An old sprinkler system protected the base- 
ment and first story. Evidence indicated that 
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the fire originated in an unsprinklered upper 
story (probably the fourth) and spread to 
other stories above the first through open 
stairways and plywood-enclosed elevator shafts. 
The fire chief believes that an open fire door 
in the fire wall permitted the fire to enter the 
third story of the exposure. 


Several small roof fires in the neighbor- 
hood were extinguished before causing serious 
damage due to the excellent work of the fire 
department. 


Lowell Sun 


This March 17 fire at Lowell, Mass. 
started in an upper story. Only the base- 
ment and first story were sprinklered. 


*April 9, Freeport, Ill. Second National 
Building, et al. $517,500+ 


Three buildings housing 21 mercantile and 
office tenants. When fire was discovered at 
5:15 A.M. by an occupant of a neighboring 
building, dense smoke was coming from top 
story windows of the unsprinklered 5-story 
brick, wood-joisted store and office building. 
Smoke prevented firemen from entering the 
first story lobby and before the roof could be 
ventilated an explosion of fire gases blew out 
windows, dropped the attic ceiling and raised 
the roof. The fire thereafter burned down 
through the building burning off floor joists 
and dropping floors as it progressed. 


Although a party wall separated the build- 
ing of origin from an adjoining unsprinklered 
2- and 3-story brick, wood-joisted clothing 
store, fire entered the attic space of the cloth- 
ing store, after bursting from a window of the 
building of origin 12 in. from the roof of 
the exposure. Fire may also have entered the 
roof space by means of a wooden elevator 
penthouse. The next building in line was a 
sprinklered 3-story department store with 
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manually operated open window sprinklers on 
windows above the roof of the 2-story sec- 
tion of the clothing store. Heat ignited the 
window frames, and since no one remembered 
to operate the window sprinklers, hose streams 
were used to keep fire from entering through 
these windows. The fire was kept outside and 
heat was not sufficient to operate inside sprin- 
klers but the water: damage from the hose 
streams on all floors was heavy. 


Aug. 12, Hackensack, N. J. Rogers Clothing 
Store, et al. $250,000 


Unused theatre, clothing, jewelry and candy 
stores. Carelessness by vagrants who slept in 
the basement dressing rooms of the former 
vaudeville house was the probable cause of 
fire that burned out this 192 ft. by 48 fr. 2- 
story brick, wood-joisted building. With no 
automatic or watchman protection provided 
the fire was beyond control in the basement 
and had spread to the undivided concealed 
space between the roof and auditorium ceiling 
before discovery by a pedestrian at 7:26 A.M. 


Restaurants 


*Mar. 21, Nicolet, Que., A. Mathieu, et al. 
$750,000 


Thirty-five buildings including 15 stores, 
Fire that is believed to have started at a deep. 
fat frying machine in a restaurant spread 
rapidly through four blocks of congested 
wooden buildings before reaching the river's 
edge where it was brought under control by 
firemen from five towns. 


*June 9, Seaside Heights, N. J. Pier Res- 
taurant, et al. $1,250,000 


Boardwalk and 56 concessions. At 6:45 
A.M. a policeman discovered fire that ap- 
parently originated at a restaurant building 
on the water side of the boardwalk. The fire 
was spreading rapidly when discovered and 
because of high winds and congested com- 
bustible construction, destroyed a 550-ft.- 
stretch of boardwalk including 56  conces- 
sions on both sides before being controlled by 





A 550-ft. stretch of boardwalk plus 56 concessions in combustible buildings on both 
sides were destroyed by fire at Seaside Heights, N. J., June 9. The fire was beyond 


control in a restaurant when discovered. 


* 
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the combined efforts of 14 fire departments. 
Several hours’ rain preceding and during the 
fire prevented more widespread damage. 


*Nov. 25, Newport, R. I. 
et al. $300,000 


Restaurant, drug store, shoe store, apart- 
ments. Two adjoining 3-story brick, wood- 
joisted buildings were practically destroyed by 
fire that originated in barrels of rubbish in 
a rear alley. At about the time the fire was 
discovered by occupants of apartments on up- 
per floors (4:53 P.M.), flames entered plain 
glass windows in the rear of both buildings. 


Chin's Restaurant, 


Avon Studio 
Originating in rubbish barrels in the rear 


alley, fire entered two Newport, R. I. 
stores through plain glass windows. 


Shoe Stores 


*Oct. 25, Findlay, Ohio. Turner-Fenstermaker 
Shoe Co., et al. $580,500 


Shoe store; two wearing apparel shops, lodge 
room, eight apartments. An overheated gas- 
fired ceiling furnace above the suspended ceil- 
ing in the second story was the reported 
cause of fire that destroyed the 3,000 sq. ft. 
3-story brick, wood-joisted building of origin 
and burned out the top stories of the two ad- 
joining 3-story buildings. The furnace was 
suspended in a 4-ft.-high concealed space 
formed by the original first story metal ceil- 
ing and a wood lath and plaster ceiling that 
was added later. The furnace was surrounded 
by asbestos board nailed to wood studding. 
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An overheated gas-fired ceiling furnace 
suspended in a 4-ft-high ceiling space re- 
portedly caused this Findlay, Ohio fire. 


Due to the absence of automatic or watch- 
man protection the fire burned undetected un- 
til an occupant of an apartment in an adjoin- 
ing building smelled smoke at 7:14 A.M. By 
then the fire had spread laterally above the 
suspended ceiling in the second story and had 
spread up an open elevator shaft to the third 
story and attic. Fire fighters were greatly 
handicapped by the inaccessibility of the fire 
in concealed ceiling and wall spaces. 


The buildings on either side of the building 
of origin were six feet higher. Lack of parapets 
on masonry party walls allowed the fire to 
ignite the roofs and enter the attics of the 
exposures after it broke through the roof of 
the building of origin. 


Supermarkets 


Feb. 7, Phoenix, Ariz. Farm Fresh Market, et 
al. $270,000 


Supermarket, post office, jeweler. This 20,- 
000 sq. ft. concrete block, wood-joisted build- 
ing was destroyed by fire that originated in the 
vicinity of the office on the mezzanine in the 
rear. The store manager was telephoning when 
the line went dead and smoke became notice- 
able. He immediately used the store’s public 
address system to order customers and em- 
ployees from the building. 
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Lack of sprinklers and fire walls allowed 
the fire to spread rapidly beneath the com- 
bustible roof (there was no ceiling) and 
flames and smoke were coming from ventila- 
tion openings, windows, and cracks in the 
masonry when the first engine company ar- 
rived. Attempts were made to ventilate the 
building and one engine company took a hose 
inside in an effort to get at the fire which 
was concentrated at roof level. These men were 
forced out by the smoke minutes before the 
roof gave way (wood framing and a covering 
that appeared to be tar-paper-covered slabs of 
excelsior) and portions of walls fell in. 


March 3, Fairborn, Ohio Eavey Company 
$3 10,0007 


This 14,000 sq. ft. supermarket was con- 
structed of glazed tile walls, steel trusses, and 
sheet metal roof deck. Because of these struc- 
tural features the store manager was under 
the illusion that a serious fire could not occur. 
What he did not take into consideration was 
a combustible fibreboard ceiling 30 in. below 
the roof deck, combustible fibreboard and ply- 
wood partitions, combustibility of the contents, 
absence of a division wall between service and 
sales areas and absence of sprinklers. 


The fire originated in the service area in 
the rear either at a refrigeration motor near the 
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combustible ceiling or in a combustible rub- 
bish bin just below the motor. It apparently 
had been burning for some time before dis- 
covery at 11:30 P.M. by a neighbor who saw 
the reflection of fire in a small window at 
ceiling level in the rear wall of the store. 


Fire fighters experienced considerable dif- 
ficulty in opening the two rear doors which 
were padlocked and barred by 2 in. by 6 in. 
planks on the inside. Attempt at entry was 
then made through the front door, but as the 
door was being opened an explosion blew out 
a large front window and flames enveloped the 
interior including the combustible ceiling, par- 
titions and combustible contents. 


May 19, Shawnee Twp., Kans. Justrite Super- 
market, Inc. $380,000 


Fire that severely damaged this unsprin- 
klered 12,600 sq. ft. noncombustible 1-story 
building has been attributed to faulty opera- 
tion of a gas-fired incinerator in the base- 
ment. The incinerator had undergone repairs 
on the day of the fire. The fire occurred when 
a boy in the first story stock room removed 
the cover from the charging chute to deposit 
some cartons. Flames burst from the opening 
and ignited cartons piled nearby. 


The stockroom boy and a clerk tried with- 
out success to extinguish the fire with carbon 





Noncombustible construction does not assure protection from disastrous fires—as 
was demonstrated by this supermarket fire at Fairborn, Ohio, March 31. Inside were 
a combustible fibreboard ceiling, plywood and combustible fibreboard partitions. 
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St. Louis Post Dispatch 


At Pine Lawn, Mo., Oct. 15, fire originated in rubbish on a rear loading platform of 
a supermarket, broke a window and entered the undivided concealed space formed by 
the roof and combustible fibreboard ceiling. 


dioxide extinguishers, and when the store 
manager came back to investigate, fire was 
spreading through the stock room and had 
entered the air conditioning unit that supplies 
air to the sales section through metal ducts in 
the 1-ft.-high concealed space between the 
aluminum ceiling and the metal roof deck. 
As the manager walked back toward the front 
of the store advising customers and clerks to 
leave, smoke was discharging into the sales 
area from ventilating system openings. 


Fire soon broke out in the sales area. Heat 
was so intense when firemen arrived (a fire 
station was across the street from the store) 
that the building could not be entered, and a 
few minutes later the combustible roof cover- 
ing ignited (1-inch combustible insulation 
with built-up surfacing). Blank walls on three 
sides of the building, stock piled at rear en- 
trance and lack of aerial ladders were several 
fire fighting handicaps during the early stages 
of the fire. After the roof and ceiling collapsed 
hose streams could be used more effectively. 


Oct. 15, Pine Lawn, Mo. The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. $250,000 


Originating in rubbish that had been al- 
lowed to accumulate on the rear loading plat- 
form, fire broke a rear window and entered 
the concealed space formed by the building 
roof and suspended combustible fibreboard 
ceiling above the service area. Since no auto- 
matic protection was provided and no fire wall 
had been erected between the service and sales 
areas, the fire spread through the undivided 
roof space that extended over the entire store. 


When firemen were summoned by a pedes- 
trian at 3:30 A.M. it was too late to save the 
building. 


Nov. 7, Hazel Park, Mich. Food Fair Market 
$305,000 


At 7:45 P.M., while the store was open, 
fire broke out in the rear storage and incinera- 
tor room. Cause of the fire was not determined 
although fire department investigators suggest 
that the contents of one of the stored cans of 
antifreeze may have leaked from a damaged 
can and been ignited by the incinerator or the 
pilot light on a gas hot water heater. 


All escaped safely as the fire spread into 
the sales area through an unprotected opening 
in a partition and also entered the undivided 
concealed space above the ceiling of the un- 
sprinklered 8,000 sq. ft. 1-story masonry, 
wood-joisted building. 

Nov. 28, Livonia, Mich. 
market $425,000 


Wrigley's Super- 


An electrical fault in a 2-inch conduit was 
the probable cause of fire that started in a 
concealed space formed by an exterior wall 
and plywood interior finish. Although em- 
ployees were in the building when the fire 
started it was not discovered promptly be- 
cause of the concealed point of origin. Fire 
spread up behind the plywood finish and 
when firemen arrived had entered and was 
spreading through the undivided and un- 
sprinklered 21,700 sq. ft. concealed space 
between the ceiling and roof. 
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The Largest Warehouse Fires of 1955 


There were 41 “large loss’ warehouse 
fires in 1955 as compared with 54 in 
1954. Thus, for the first time since 1950, 
when there were 23 large losses, the 
steady upward trend in the annual num- 
ber of such warehouse fires has been re- 
versed. Six were killed (including 3 fire- 
men) and 136 were injured (102 fire- 
men) in this handful of fires. Losses 
totaled $19,149,000. 


The decrease in the number of disas- 
trous warehouse fires can be the begin- 
ning of a steady downward trend if the 
lessons of 1955 are applied. 


Four Sprinklered Warehouses 


No sprinkler protection was provided 
in 36 of the 40 warehouses. Sprinklers 
performed satisfactorily in one of the 
four having such protection although 
operation was seriously delayed by high 
piling of stock and other factors, (baled 
rag warehouse, Baltimore, Md., July 
19). The three other disastrous losses in 
sprinklered warehouses illustrated the 
need of central-station-supervision of 
sprinklers. In the electrical appliance fire 
at York Twp., Ont., Feb. 12, lack of 
sprinkler supervision allowed an arson- 
ist to shut off the system before setting 
fire to the building. Sprinklers in a fur- 
niture warehouse at Allentown, Pa., May 
21 were overpowered by an exposure fire 
that ignited eaves and also entered 
through plain glass windows. Here again 
this serious loss could probably have 
been averted had the system been super- 
vised, since sprinklers operated an esti- 
mated 15 minutes before someone called 
the fire department. By then the fire was 
beyond control in the roof above sprin- 
klers. In a general storage warehouse at 
Chicago, July 7, sprinkler discharge could 
not extinguish a smoldering fire in high- 
piled upholstered furniture. Since the 
system was not supervised smoke and 
heat continued to be generated by the 


concealed fire and eventually a series of 
fire gas explosions spread the fire through 
the building. 


Delayed Detection 


With prompt detection a key to small 
losses, it is significant that detection was 
delayed in 32 of the 41 fires. In 20, dis- 
covery was delayed because no watchman 
or automatic protection was provided, in 
ten the watchman protection was sub- 
standard (no regular supervised rounds, 
toured outside the building only, etc.). 
Two warehouses were protected by a cen- 
tral-station-supervised detection system. 
In one (hardware warehouse, Calgary, 
Alberta), this protection had not been 
extended to a recently constructed mez- 
zanine where the fire originated, delaying 
operation, of the system until the fire was 
beyond ready control. In the other (de- 
partment store warehouse, Lansing, Mich- 
igan) there was not apparently a serious 
delay in detection by the central station 
system yet when the first engine company 
arrived the entire rear section appeared 
to be involved. 


The advantage gained by prompt dis- 
covery was lost in six fires because occu- 
pants chose to fight the fire with first aid 
= and did not give the alarm 
until the fire was beyond control. 


Excessive Fire Areas 


Concentration of materials of value is 
an inherent feature of warehouses. The 
1955 record of large loss fires contains 
more evidence that subdivision of these 
concentrations of values in separate fire 
areas is an essential prerequisite of large 
loss prevention. In the 40 buildings in 
which large loss storage fires occurred 
(the 41st fire involved yard storage) 26 
had no division walls, five had division 
walls but doorways in the walls were un- 

rotected, and in one case a fire door was 
Biocked open, allowing the fire to spread 
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to the adjoining fire area. Among the 22 
fires in multi-storied warehouses there 
were 33 instances of fire extending up or 
down open stairways and elevator shafts 
to other floors. 


At least one of the large loss fires 
might have been averted had an extin- 
guisher of the proper type and size been 
available (canned food, Lodi, Calif., 
April 15). Had ey and hose 
been available the losses from seven of 
the fires probably would have been rela- 
tively insignificant. 


Building Materials Warehouse 


May 16, Stillwater, Minn. Anderson Corp., 
et al. $387,500 


Thirty-eight carloads of wooden window 
frames; 18 used and 14 new cars. Lack of 
automatic protection and division walls were 
the principal factors responsible for destruc- 
tion of this undivided 500 ft. by 250 ft. steel- 
framed, woodclad building. A machine shop 
formerly operated in the building, but at the 
time of the fire the machinery was idle and 
parts of the building were used for storage of 
window frames and new and used cars. 


The owner of the window frames provided 
a watchman but for some unexplained reason 
the fire was first discovered by a neighbor at 
3:32 P.M. At that time the building was 
heavily involved. Inadequate water from 
hydrants near the end of a dead-end 6-inch 
main hampered firemen but they did manage 
to prevent spread to exposures. 


Investigation by the State Fire Marshal’s 
office indicated that the fire started in a bank 
of three transformers on poles 50 ft. from 
the building and from there was driven by 
high winds along wires to the building. 


July 12, Los Angeles, Calif. Mason Supplies, 
Inc. $250,000 


Fire that destroyed this 20,000 sq. ft. wood- 
framed, metalclad building originated in scrap 
paper piled against the inside of one of the 
metal exterior walls. It is believed that sparks 
from trash being burned in an open metal 


An asterisk (*) before a listing of a fire 
indicates fire spread to other buildings. 

A dagger (+) after a loss figure indicates 
that the figure includes an insured business 
interruption loss. 
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barrel on a loading platform on the other side 
of the wall went through cracks in the metal 
wall and ignited the scrap paper. Employees 
discovered the fire soon after it broke out 
but due to the absence of sprinkler protection 
it spread rapidly through the undivided com- 
bustible interior. 

Alabama 


Dec. 7, near Childersburg, Ala. 


Ordnance Works $400,000 


Paint, wallboard, plywood, lumber, roofing 
and other supplies to be used in construction 
of a large powder plant; machine and welding 
shops. Substandard watchman protection 
which did not require an Army Reservation 
watchman to enter this building was a major 
factor in the destruction of this unsprinklered 
and undivided 80 ft. by 280 ft. combustible 
building. At 5:50 A.M. an outsider saw the 
interior of the building burst into flames — 
five minutes after the watchman punched his 
clock on the outside of the building and ob- 
served nothing out of order on looking in 
the windows. Reports of a muffled explosion 
when the fire was first seen suggest that the 
fire may have smoldered, generating gases 
which eventually ignited explosively. 


Cotton Storage 


Nov. 22, Sudan, Texas Central Compress & 
Warehouse Co. $260,000 


2143 bales of yard-stored cotton. A fire- 
packed bale was believed responsible for fire 
that damaged or destroyed 2,143 bales of 
freshly ginned cotton that comprised part of 
3,034 bales stored one on end in a 200 ft. by 
600 ft. yard. Fifty-ft.-wide fire breaks sepa- 
rated the bales into 1000-bale blocks. 


The fire started while 40 to 50 mph winds 
were blowing and was discovered when em- 
ployees working in another yard heard bands 
breaking on the fire-packed bale. Immediately 
burning cotton was carried to other bales 
downwind, and by the time the private fire 
brigade and the public fire department had 
hose streams in action, practically all bales 
except the 891 upwind from the point of 
origin were burning and bale bands were 
breaking. 


Although a watch tower was provided from 
which this and other cotton storage yards 
could be supervised, no watchman was on 
duty on the day of the fire despite the high 
winds. Had a watchman been provided the 
fire would probably have been detected in time 
to confine it to the bales of origin. 
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Lansing Fire Department 


The advantage gained by reasonably prompt detection of fire by a central-station- 
supervised rate-of-rise detection system was lost at this department store warehouse at 
Lansing, Mich., April 29 because high-piled combustible stock and absence of sprinkler 
protection permitted the fire to spread rapidly. 


Department Store Warehouse 


April 29, Lansing, Mich. F. N. Arbaugh Co. 
$400,500 


Fire that destroyed this unsprinklered 20,- 
240 sq. ft. 1-story masonry, steel-framed ware- 
house was detected by a rate-of-rise type cen- 
tral-station-supervised automatic detection sys- 
tem at 8:33 A.M., about 30 minutes after 
four employees had reported for work. In- 
vestigators were of the opinion that there had 
not been a long delay in detection although 
a short delay may have resulted because of 
high piled stock and construction of addi- 
tional stock racks after the installation of the 
detection system. 


A masonry wall with unprotected door- 
ways divided the heavily loaded building into 
two sections. The fire originated in the rear 
section and was believed caused by a defective 
fluorescent light fixture in contact with high- 
piled stock. The entire rear section appeared 
to be involved when the first engine com- 
panies arrived. Efforts were made to check 
the spread at the unprotected openings in the 
division wall, but because of intense heat and 
smoke and danger from burning merchandise 


toppling from shelves, firemen were forced 
to abandon inside fire fighting. 


Electrical Equipment Warehouse 


Feb. 12, York Twp., Ont. Rotor Electric Co., 
et al. $271,000 


Electrical appliances. Lack of sprinkler su- 
pervision and watchman protection made it 
possible for an arsonist to shut off the sprin- 
kler system before setting fire to this 6,600 
sq. ft. 2-story masonry, wood-joisted building. 
The fire was beyond control when discovered 
by a passing truck driver at 3:09 A.M 


April 30, Santa Monica, Calif. Packard-Bell 
Co., et al. $392,500 


Electrical appliances; rooming house. This 
unsprinklered 1- and 2-story building with an 
undivided ground floor area of 15,000 sq. ft. 
was destroyed by fire that was first reported 
at 2:16 P.M. by an occupant of a tall building 
a block away. Flames were then coming from 
the roof of the 1-story section where 2,000 
TV sets and 1,000 coolers were stored in 
crates. The occupants of the seven rooms and 
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one apartment on the second floor escaped 
before flames enveloped the structure. 


Fertilizer Warehouse 


Jan. 28, Pensacola, Fla. L and N Railroad 


Co. $750,000 


Sodium nitrate storage and bagging; 20 
box cars. Careless disposal of smoking ma- 
terials by an employee was the probable cause 
of fire that destroyed this unsprinklered and 
undivided 40,000 sq. ft. brick, steel-framed 
warehouse containing 25,000 tons of sodium 
nitrate. The fire when discovered was small, 
and was in the paper bag storage area where 
bags were piled 12 feet high. Instead of call- 
ing the fire department at once, the employees 
attacked the fire with extinguishers and had 
almost succeeded in putting it out when the 
extinguishers were expended. They next ran 
for a standpipe hose 400 ft. away and started 
to drag it to the fire, only to discover that it 
was too short and its nozzle was missing. Ad- 
ditional hose farther away was then sent for, 
but before this could be obtained the fire was 
so large that it was decided to give the alarm. 
It is estimated that fire department notifica- 
tion was delayed 20 minutes. 


When firemen arrived, the fire was travel- 
ing through the building, feeding on paper 
bags and nitrate-impregnated wooden parti- 
tions and bulkheads and it was soon apparent 
that all efforts should be directed toward sav- 
ing warehouses connected to the fire building 
by long wooden platforms. The fire spread to 
20 box cars of bagged nitrate and creosoted 
lumber but was kept from exposed buildings. 


Food and Groceries Warehouses 


*April 8, Poplar Bluff, Mo. Southeastern 
Missouri Grocery Co. $275,000 


Wholesale grocery warehouse. At 6:55 
P.M., an hour after this 4,943 sq. ft. 3-story 
brick, wood-joisted building had been locked 
up for the night, a passerby noticed fire in- 
side and telephoned the alarm. On arrival 
firemen found the front door open, fires burn- 
ing at several places on the first and second 
floors and the roof already involved. It was 
then too late to prevent complete destruction 
of the heavily stocked warehouse. No auto- 
Matic protection or watchman was provided. 


When heat caused windows in an adjacent 
newspaper plant to break, pressmen were kept 
busy extinguishing fires started in the un- 
sprinklered pressroom by embers that blew 
in the windows. 
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*May 5, Hammond, Ind. Great Lakes Ware- 
house Co., et al. $2,500,000 


Food products warehouse; general storage; 
chemical company yard storage and manufac- 
turing; lumber mill; wallpaper factory. Fol- 
lowing their usual practice employees burned 
trash in the yard despite the fact that a 45 
mph wind was blowing toward several build- 
ings. Wind-carried sparks landed beneath the 
wooden loading platform 100 ft. away on a 
15,500 sq. ft. 3-story brick, wood-joisted ware- 
house. A brisk fire had developed beneath 
the platform before discovery by a truck driver 
at 10:30 A.M. 


The extensive damage that followed could 
probably have been prevented had the fire de- 
partment been called at once. Instead of giv- 
ing the alarm employees fought the fire with 
a yard hydrant hose and when this attack 
failed, tried to telephone the fire department 
only to find that the telephone was out of 
order (a contractor's crew two blocks away 
had damaged the wires). The alarm was 


finally telephoned from another location 35 
minutes after the fire was discovered. Even 
then there was not normal fire department 
response since the telephone message stated 
that a grass fire was in progress. 


When fire fighters arrived they found that 
fire had entered the 3-story warehouse and 
was speeding rapidly up through the unsprin- 
klered building. Fire also was spreading 
through grass and weeds to an unsprinklered 
5,000 sq. ft. 1-story masonry, wood-joisted 
food products warehouse about 250 ft. from 
the original trash fire. Flames entered this 
building and also continued through the high 
grass to a large yard storage area occupied by 
a chemical company for storage of full and 
empty drums. Here the fire was intensified by 
exploding drums of flammable liquids and 
soon the group of chemical plant buildings 
(750 ft. from the original trash fire) was 
in flames. 


Thus, almost from the time of their arrival, 
firemen were confronted with a fire involving 
several buildings and a large yard-storage 
area. Three other buildings were later ignited. 
Adjoining the 3-story warehouse (the first 
building involved) was an_ unsprinklered 
6-story fire-resistive warehouse. When flames 
broke through the roof of the 3-story build- 
ing they entered the upper two floors of the 
6-story exposure through wired glass windows 
in the exposed wall. The upper two floors 
were burned out. 
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Wide World 


This $2,500,000 fire at Hammond, Ind., May 5, was the outcome of trash burning 
by employees in the yard despite a 45 mph wind. Fire department notification was 
delayed 35 minutes as employees first fought the fire with a yard hydrant hose. 


The unsprinklered food products warehouse 
exposed an adjoining warehouse, but in this 
case the two buildings were separated by a 
parapeted fire wall with openings protected by 
double fire doors. 


Due to the high winds and exploding drums 
of solvents, embers set fire to a lumber mill 
and to a wallpaper factory, one block and 
14 mile from the chemical plant respectively. 
Both of these fires were extinguished before 
causing extensive damage 


*June 22, Toronto, Ont. Toronto Elevators 


Ltd. $643,000 


Cereal, seeds, dog food and fertilizer bags. 
Fire believed caused by spontaneous heating 
of baled jute bags destroyed two unsprinklered 
l-story wooden warehouses. The fire was dis- 
covered by the plant engineer who saw the 
flames from the boiler house at 3:05 A.M., 
35 minutes after a watchman had reportedly 
toured the building. 


The alarm was delayed about 15 minutes 
while employees stretched a hose from a yard 


hydrant and attempted to fight the fire. By 
the time the public fire department arrived 
fire was beyond control in the 120,000 sq. ft. 
building of origin. Driven by a brisk wind, 
flames jumped a 17-ft.-wide space to another 
l-story wooden warehouse. Hose streams were 
used effectively by employees and firemen to 
protect linseed oil tanks 30 feet from the fire. 


July 4, Oakland, Calif. Canned Foods Dis- 
tribution Center $617,000 


Grocery store warehouse. Two boys, aged 
6 and 8 years, admitted playing with fire in 
the yard of this 32,625 sq. ft. 1-story building. 
Fire spread through boxes and rubbish piled 
in the yard adjacent to the incinerator and 
ignited wooden pallets piled against the metal- 
clad rear wall. With no automatic or watch- 
man protection in this building, fire had pen- 
etrated the wall and heavily involved the rear 
section before discovery by an outsider at 
12:01 P.M. Open doorways in a division wall 
permitted fire to spread to the adjoining brick, 
wood-joisted section. 
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Wide World 
Spontaneous heating of baled jute bags was the probable cause of this grain 


warehouse fire at Toronto, June 22. Here, as at the Hammond, Ind. food products 


warehouse, employees delayed the alarm until after an unsuccessful attempt to control 
the fire with a yard hydrant hose. 


Wide World , 
On July 4, at Oakland, Calif., boys entered the yard of this grocery store ware- 


house and set fire to boxes and other rubbish piled adjacent to the incinerator. With 
no watchman or automatic protection, fire spread to and entered the building before 


discovery by an outsider. 
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*July 19, Evansville, Ind. A. Bromm and Co., 
et al. $476,000; 


Wholesale groceries; refrigerator sales; poul- 
try processing. At 11:17 P.M. a passerby half 
a block away discovered fire that by then had 
totally involved the interior of the unsprin- 
klered 5,300 sq. ft. 4-story brick, wood-joisted 
section of a 1- and 4-story grocery warehouse. 
The last person left the building at 5:20 P.M., 
and a private policeman passed by the back 
and front of the building between 10:15 P.M. 
and 11:00 P.M., and noticed nothing out of 
the ordinary. Contents contributing to the 
rapid spread and intensity of the fire included 
dry groceries, wrappings, matches, lighter fluid, 
wax and polish. Contributing weaknesses were 
open stairwells and elevator shafts. 


Double fire doors on all fire wall openings 
between the 4-story and 1-story sections were 
keeping fire out of the 1-story section, and 
the principal concern of first-arriving firemen 
was a sprinklered paint factory across a 60-ft.- 
street. Playpipes directed from an aerial ladder 
prevented fire from entering the paint factory 
through plain glass windows. The second story 
of a 2-story brick, wood-joisted poultry proc- 
essing plant across a 12-ft.-wide alley in the 
rear of the building of origin was severely 
damaged by fire that entered through plain 
glass windows. 


The excellent protection afforded by the 
fire doors in the brick wall between the 4-story 
and 1-story sections was nullified at 11:45 P.M. 
when the wall toppled into the 1-story section. 


April 15, Lodi, Calif. Stokely-Van Camp, et 
al. $260,000 


Canned foods. One section of this 23,560 
sq. ft. 1-story masonry, wood-trussed former 
winery was being used for storage of canned 
goods, while the other section remained vacant 
until it could be converted from a cork-lined 
winery cold room to a warehouse. 


The fire originated shortly after two con- 
tractor’s men arrived to remove refrigeration 
equipment from the basement. While one of 
them went to get a fire extinguisher, the other 
set up his cutting torch equipment and, after 
waiting for what he considered a reasonable 
time for his partner to return with the ex- 
tinguisher, commenced removing an ammonia 
accumulator with his torch. A few minutes 
later he noticed cork insulation adjacent to the 
accumulator burning, and not having an ex- 
tinguisher tried to put out the fire by rubbing 
it with a stick. This operation sent a shower 
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of sparks to the ceiling. Fire flashed along the 
ceiling and through unprotected openings to 
the corklined section in the first story. 


Firemen on arrival found flames and smoke 
issuing from one first story doorway and when 
they attempted to gain entrance through an- 
other found it welded closed. After cutting 
through the door they found canned goods 
piled against the doorway. 


*Aug. 31, Sebastopol, Calif. Sebastopol 
Apple Growers Union $350,000 


600 tons dried applies; vinegar plant. Lack 
of automatic or watchman protection delayed 
discovery of this fire until it had complete 
control of the interior of the 65,000 sq. ft. 
l-story wooden dried apple warehouse. Dis- 
covery was by police at 11:30 P.M., an hour 
after passersby smelled smoke but, seeing no 
fire, did not turn in an alarm. Lack of ade- 
quate separation of combustible buildings al- 
lowed fire to extend to and heavily damage an 
adjacent unsprinklered wooden vinegar plant. 


Furniture Warehouses 


Jan. 28,:Regina, Sask. Robert Simpson Co., 
et al. $1,014,000 


New furniture; 40 new, 100 used cars; farm 
machinery. The building destroyed had been 
built to be an exhibition building and was 
used at times for this purpose, but at the time 
of the fire was occupied by several tenants for 
storage purposes. At 6:33 A.M. a resident 
four blocks away saw fire at the 148,800 sq. 
ft. U-shaped 1-story wooden building and tele- 
phoned the alarm. Thirty minutes earlier an- 
other person 1144 miles away had seen the fire, 
but assumed that the fire department had al- 
ready been notified and did not give the alarm. 


The fire originated in a section of the build- 
ing used for storage of new household furnish- 
ings. A watchman was supposed to make 
hourly tours of the area where the fire started. 
Why he was not the first to discover the fire 
remains a mystery. He claimed that he first 
noticed the fire at 6:15 A.M. by which time 
telephone wires had burned, preventing his 
telephoning the alarm. 


Lack of sprinklers and division walls, strong 
winds and below zero temperatures were fac- 
tors which in combination with the delayed 
discovery allowed the fire to spread through 
much of the building before fire fighters got 
the upper hand and managed to save a curling 
rink in one wing. 
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Lack of sprinklers and division walls, in combination with delayed discovery, 
strong winds and below zero temperatures spelled destruction for this furniture ware- 


house at Regina, Sask., Jan. 28. 


*Feb. 15, Richmond, Va. Morton Marks & 
Sons, et al. $250,000 


New furniture storage; rubber stamp mfg.; 
food storage. Lack of automatic protection or 
watchman service allowed fire to spread be- 
yond control before discovery by a passerby 
at 5:52 A.M. The fire spread up open stair 
and elevator shafts to all stories of the 4-story 
brick, wood-joisted building of origin and 
spread through plain glass windows to an un- 
sprinklered 3-story brick, wood-joisted build- 
ing separated from the building of origin by a 
narrow alley. A division wall with all open- 
ings protected was a major factor in keeping 
fire from half the exposure. 


Wired glass windows in an exposed wall 
kept fire from entering another exposure, also 
separated from the building of origin by a 
narrow alley. 


May 3, Richmond, Va. Phillip Levy & Co. 
$350,000 


Furniture store warehouse. The story of the 
fire that destroyed the 1- and 4-story brick, 
wood-joisted warehouse can be summed up by 
“delayed discovery due to absence of automatic 
or watchman protection.’ Although the build- 
ing was located in a residential area, the fire 
re-emphasizes the warning that it is a danger- 
ous policy to expect your neighbors to dis- 
cover your fires for you. In this instance the 


fire had made so much headway before dis- f 
covery by a cab driver at 3:54 A.M. that fire- ot 
men could not enter the building and occu- ae 
pants of neighboring dwellings were evacuated : 
as a precautionary measure. te 


ee 


ERE Ochi io 





Because of the head start fire had in this 
furniture warehouse at Richmond, Va., May 
3, first arriving fire fighters could not enter 
the building. 
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*May 21, Allentown, Pa. Hess Brothers, Inc. 
$350,000 


New furniture and electrical appliances. 
Sprinklers had recently been installed in this 
17,000 sq. ft. 1-story masonry, steel-framed 
warehouse but protection had not been ex- 
tended to include a 100 ft. by 10 ft. 1-story 
wood-framed, metalclad shed for storage of old 
cartons and boxes, which almost adjoined the 
warehouse. 


Fire set by boys in the unsprinklered shed 
developed unnoticed until it had burst from 
windows, entered plain glass windows of the 
warehouse and fused sprinklers. Flames had 
also ignited overhanging wooden eaves of the 
warehouse. Employees hearing the sprinkler 


alarm bell believed it was caused by some de- 


fect that would correct itself and did not send 
an alarm. Fifteen minutes later, at about the 
time an outsider saw the flames and pulled a 
street box, an office employee in the ware- 
house discovered the fire. 


Responding firemen found most of the roof 
(plank deck with built-up covering) afire and 
flames spreading unchecked through the high- 
piled congested stock inside. The roof fire was 
out of range of the spray sprinklers and as 


the fire spread in the roof and through the 
stock so many sprinklers opened that the sys- 
tem was overtaxed. The high piling of the 
stock was felt to be an important factor in 
the inability of sprinklers to control the fire 
in the contents when flames first entered 
through plain glass windows. 


Oct. 24, Albuquerque, N. M. American 


Furniture Co. $760,000} 


New furniture. This high 1-story masonry, 
steel-joisted building was practically destroyed 
by fire that broke out when metal wiring con- 
duit became detached from steel beams allow- 
ing an unprotected light bulb to fall on paper- 
covered mattresses. The building was not 
sprinklered (the owner had refused to provide 
the protection) and employees, instead of call- 
ing the fire department, fought the fire with 
extinguishers and did not give the alarm until 
the fire was well out of hand. Fire fighters 
were confronted with an intense fire in the 
heavily loaded building to which asphalt drip- 
ping through the metal roof deck added fuel. 
Eight firemen were burned by hot asphalt. 


A fire door in a parapeted fire wall kept 
fire from an adjoining furniture storage build- 


An unprotected light bulb which fell on a pile of paper-wrapped mattresses 
caused a $760,000 fire in this unsprinklered furniture warehouse at Albuquerque, N. M. 
Employees delayed giving the alarm until after they had tried to put out the fire. 
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Tucson Daily Citizen 


Sparks from an incinerator started fire in the rear yard of this public household 
furniture warehouse near Tucson, Ariz., Nov. 8. After heat broke a glass block window, 


fire entered the unsprinklered building. 


ing. A small repair room that was cut off 
from the rest of the building of origin by 
parapeted fire walls with two protected door- 
ways was destroyed because the fire doors at 
these doorways had not been kept in operat- 
ing condition. 


Nov. 8, near Tucson, Ariz. City Van and 
Storage Co. $255,000 


Public household furniture. This 10,000 sq. 
ft. 1-story masonry, wood-joisted building and 
a 1,000 ft. combustible addition were destroyed 
by fire that originated in packing cases and 
other debris in the yard. Sparks carried by 
high winds from a yard incinerator when em- 
ployees were burning trash started the fire. 
Had the alarm been given at once it is prob- 
able the Catalina volunteer fire department 
could have kept the fire from the building. 
Instead employees elected to fight the fire with 
garden hoses with the result that the com- 
bustible addition was involved by the time 
fire fighters arrived. Shortly thereafter a glass 
block window in the warehouse wall above 
the combustible addition broke and fire entered 
the unsprinklered warehouse through this 
opening. 


Glue Warehouse 


*Aug. 10, Philadephia, Pa., Baugh and Sons 
Co. $223,000} 


The third story and roof of an unsprin- 
klered brick, wood-joisted building were de- 
stroyed and glue in burlap bags on lower 
floors was badly damaged by fire that was dis- 
covered by the watchman at 10:33 P.M. while 
he was in another building of the sprawling 
plant. He had been through the second story 
of the building of origin 20 minutes earlier. 


Firemen responded promptly but because of 
the dense smoke were unable to enter the 
building at once to locate the seat of the fire. 
Multiple alarms brought 16 engine companies, 
five ladder companies and a fire boat to the 
scene. The fire was brought under control in 
an hour and a half but during that time fire 
spread through the undivided third story and 
broke through the roof. Flames also extended 
to the roof and part of the exposed wall of an 
adjacent combustible 1-story glue warehouse. 
Satisfactory operation of automatic fire doors 
was an important factor in preventing spread 
to three adjoining buildings. 
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Grain Elevators 


*May 25, Waynesboro, Ga. Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association $265,000; 3 killed 


600,000 bushel grain elevator with facilities 
for seed and corn cleaning and drying. Three 
employees were killed, thirteen were injured 
and extensive property damage was caused by 
a violent dust explosion that originated in the 
unvented basement of a 2-story reinforced con- 
crete corn shelling section adjoining the rein- 
forced concrete main elevator building. 


Of the several substandard fire and explo- 
sion prevention features, two and _ possibly 
three were believed responsible for the ex- 
plosion and the resulting deaths, injuries and 
property damage. First, there were no ex- 
plosion venting areas by means of which 
explosion pressures could be released before 
causing extensive damage to the reinforced 
concrete building. Second, there were no dust 
collecting systems and finally, much of the 
electrical equipment was not approved for 
atmospheres containing grain dust. 


Minutes before the explosion occurred an 
employee had entered the basement of the 
corn shelling section to sweep and clean this 
area. The death of this man prevents any def- 
inite conclusion as to what happened. It is 
felt, however, that the sweeping operation may 
have thrown dust into suspension which was 
ignited by electrical equipment. Switches and 
circuit breakers in the basement were not suit- 
able for atmospheres containing grain dusts. 


The explosion destroyed the corn shelling 
section, the adjoining 1-story reinforced con- 
crete bag storage and shuck baling sections, 
and several communicating 1-story all-metal 
and masonry, wood-joisted storage and re- 
ceiving areas. That part of the 7- to 10-story 
main building which adjoined the corn shell- 
ing section contained elevators, dryers and 
processing equipment. Equipment on all floors 
was destroyed or badly damaged. Fires broke 
out on all floors (as they did also in the rubble 
of the destroyed 1- and 2-story sections) but 
for the most part the flames died down in a 
few minutes, after consuming the dust. 


Fire involving dust and the conveyor belt 
in the conveyor gallery above the grain bin 
section of the main building was extinguished 
with hand extinguishers. Hose streams were 
not used, as it was feared that the 200,000 
bushels of grain in bins would become water 
soaked and possibly cause building collapse. 


Sept. 13, near Potlatch, Idaho Latah Coun- 
ty Grain Growers, Inc. $496,500 


Elevator containing 350,000 bushels of 
wheat, oats and barley. Lack of water pre- 
vented firemen from saving this 100-ft.-high 
wood-framed, metalclad elevator. The fire 
originated in and was confined to the head- 
house when discovered by neighbors at 4:40 
A.M., and might have been extinguished had 
there been a suitable water supply and some 
means of getting the water on the fire. No 
headhouse sprinkler system had ‘been installed 
into which firemen could have pumped the 
water carried on their trucks, and small hose 
streams directed from the ground did not 
reach the flames. 


Normally a river flowed past the elevator 
from which pumpers could take suction but a 
six-weeks’ drought prior to the fire had dried 
up the river. 


*Nov. 5, Plainview, Texas Continental Grain 
Co. $400,0007 


Two elevators, one warehouse containing 
433,000 bushels of grain. Two 45-ft.-high 
wood-framed, metalclad elevators (about 200 
ft. apart) and an all-metal 35-ft.-high grain 
warehouse that had recently been erected be- 
tween the elevators, were destroyed by fire. 
Origin was in a 5-ft.-wide wood-framed, metal- 
clad conveyor gallery 36 ft. above grade that 


Walter Frye 

Lack of sprinklers in an overhead wood- 
framed, metalclad conveyor gallery al- 
lowed fire to destroy two grain elevators 
and a warehouse at Plainview, Texas. 
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Calgary Herald 


The central-station-supervised automatic fire detection system which formerly had 
protected all parts of this unsprinklered hardware warehouse at Calgary, Alta., had 
not been extended to protect a newly constructed mezzanine where the fire started. 


connected the two elevators and in so doing 
passed over the new warehouse. Fire pro- 
tection for the group of buildings consisted 
of some fire extinguishers and unsupervised 
rounds by a watchman who was hired to check 
several induscrial plants during the night. 


The fire was discovered by a watchman at 
a neighboring plant at 11:20 P.M., three hours 
after the elevators had been closed for the 
night. The fire was then burning in the over- 
head conveyor. When firemen arrived at 11:23 
P.M. they found the fire spreading rapidly 
through the conveyor, and by 11:27 P.M. the 
entire conveyor gallery and the headhouses of 
both elevators were involved. At 11:40 P.M. 
the conveyor gallery (supported on wooden 
posts) collapsed on the warehouse, crushing 
the roof and throwing grain dust into sus- 
pension. Flames flashed through the dust and 
immediately involved the interior of the ware- 
house. 


Ample water was available for fire fighting 
but fire officials pointed out that because the 
only way to get water to the fire overhead 
was by bringing hoses up through the ele- 
vators, the water could not be used effectively 
until the three buildings were beyond saving. 
Lack of sprinkler protection was indicated by 
investigators as the principal fire protection 
weakness responsible for this loss. 


Hardware Warehouses 


April 6, Calgary, Alta. Marshall-Wells Ltd. 
$875,000 


Wholesale hardware. The importance of 
extending automatic fire detection equipment 
to all parts of a building was emphasized by 
fire that destroyed this 12,500 sq. ft. 4-story 
brick, wood-joisted warehouse heavily loaded 
with hardware store stock. The absence of 
automatic sprinklers, and high-piling of stock 
were other notable fire protection weaknesses. 


Firemen summoned by a central-station- 
supervised detection system found fire well 
advanced in the first story. Because of high 
piled stock in front of windows and difficulty 
in entering the building (steel roller type 
door, chained and locked), flames spread be- 
yond control in the undivided building. 


Investigators decided that the fire originated 
on a recently built mezzanine floor. The 
building’s detection system had not been ex- 
tended to protect this new addition. Conse- 
quently, the fire was not detected until suf- 
ficient heat had collected to operate detectors 
a considerable distance from the point of ori- 
gin. Investigators also concluded that the fire 
was caused by spontaneous ignition of a 
cleaning rag stuffed into the neck of a bottle 
of boiled linseed oil. 





356 


Dec. 9, Lansing Twp., Mich. Michigan Farm 
Bureau, Inc. $492,000 


Farm machinery, tires, hog feed, seed. At 
7:14 A.M. a man passing this 200 ft. by 240 
ft. 1-story masonry, steel-framed building saw 
that the undivided interior was in flames. 
By then there wasn’t much fire fighters could 
do but protect exposures. 


There is a difference of opinion as to the 
cause of the fire. The assistant manager 
blames it on an oil-fired space heater, while 
the state fire marshal and local fire chief be- 
lieve that early morning winds fanned a rub- 
bish fire into flame that had been burning 
12 feet from the building on the previous 
evening. No watchman or automatic pro- 
tection was provided. 


Dec. 12, Washington, D. C. Barber and Ross 
Hardware Co. $350,000 


Hardware stock storage with retail store. A 
defective electric hot plate being used by the 
janitor to heat water for coffee was the cause 
of fire that destroyed the 2- and 3-story brick, 
wood-joisted building heavily loaded with 


hardware store stock. The janitor was work- 
ing in another part of the building when the 


fire started, and since the building was not 
sprinklered and the watchman was making a 


Tampa Morning Tribune 
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tour of other buildings of the company across 
the street, the fire had spread to cartons of 
stock before the watchman returned and gave 
the alarm at 4:10 A.M. On entering the con- 
cealed space above the suspended ceiling the 
fire spread throughout the undivided building. 


Insecticide Warehouse 


July 1, Tampa, Fla. Superior Fertilizer Co. 


$250,000 


Insecticide storage, bagging, mixing. Fire 
started by lightning destroyed this unsprin- 
klered 10,500 sq. ft. 1-story metal-framed, 
metalclad warehouse containing 200 tons of 
sulfur, 45 tons of parathion, 614 tons of lead 
arsenate and various inert materials. The 
parathion was packaged whereas the other ma- 
terials were partly stored in bulk. 


Shortly after the lightning struck, fire was 
noticed in an open barrel of sulfur. Em- 
ployees quickly extinguished this blaze with 
a water-type extinguisher only to find that 
another fire had broken out on a pile of bags 
in another part of the building. When an 
extinguisher was directed at the fire on the 
bags, dust was stirred up and the fire started 
to spread through the dust-covered interior. 
The fire department was telephoned and stand- 


Choking fumes hampered fire fighters’ efforts to extinguish fire set by lightning 
in this unsprinklered insecticide warehouse at Tampa, Fla., July |. 
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United Press 


Three Muncie firemen were killed when a fire gas explosion blew out a brick wall 
at this paper products warehouse, located outside the city limits. Weak water supplies 
from a long dead-end main and high-piled congested stock prevented control. 


pipe hose lines were laid. These could not be 
taken inside the building because of the smoke 
and fumes, but were used in an effort to keep 
fice from spreading through a combustible 
passageway to the insecticide plant. 


Firemen were able to take hose lines in the 
building but after a few minutes were forced 
outside by choking fumes (primarily sulfur 
dioxide). Fire thereafter spread throughout 
the dusty building and also destroyed about 
half of a 245-ton pile of crude sulfur just 
outside the warehouse and a 38-ton pile of 
coke. Water spray was effective in extinguish- 
ing the fire on the sulfur pile. 


During the fire three firemen were over- 
come by fumes, and during the next few days 
about 30 reported to the hospital for treat- 
ment. Most were released after examination. 


Paper Warehouses 


Feb. 9, near Muncie, Ind. Schwartz Paper 
Co., Inc., et al. $467,000; 3 killed 


Towels, cups, bags and other paper prod- 
ucts; also, machinery and wooden furniture. 
Three Muncie firemen were killed when 
crushed under a wall while fighting a fire that 


destroyed about half of this irregularly shaped 
60,000 sq. ft. 1-story warehouse. 


These were the conditions that resulted in 
the loss of life and property damage. The 
building was not sprinklered, was located out- 
side the city limits where there was no agree- 
ment that a fire department would respond 
to an alarm, the property had no fire brigade 
and for fire protection relied on five yard 
hydrants on a dead-end 6-inch main fed by 
a 3,200-ft.-long 8-inch city main. Masonry 
walls, in some instances parapeted, divided the 
floor space into different storage areas but in 
no instances were doorways in the walls pro- 
tected by fire doors. In the paper storage areas 
(most of the building) a single center aisle 
was the only clear space in the otherwise 
solidly packed 20-ft.-high piles of cartons of 
paper products. 


The fire was discovered at 9:30 A.M. when 
a lift truck operator drove his vehicle into 
one of the paper storage sections for the second 
time that morning. Flames were then break- 
ing out of a pile of cartons at roof level. (On 
questioning, the lift truck operator remem- 
bered that he had heard a crackling sound on 
his first trip.) 
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A sprinkler system in this plumbing supplies warehouse had been out of service 
since 1927. Fire was out of control in this Wilkes-Barre 32,000 sq. ft. building when 
discovered by an outsider at 2:38 A.M. on February 5, 1955. 


The Muncie fire department was telephoned 
as employees ran a hose line from one of the 
yard hydrants (only one hydrant had hose) 
but this single hose stream was unable to 
check the fire. Additional yard hydrant con- 
nected hoses were laid as engine companies 
arrived but fire fighting was ineffective due to 
the high-piled congested stock (hose streams 
had to be deflected off the ceiling) and weak 
water supplies (when a 1,000 gpm pumper 
was connected to a yard hydrant practically 
all yard hydrant streams were left without 
water). The three men who lost their lives 
were about to take a hose into an as yet un- 
involved section of the building when an ex- 
plosion of fire gases blew out the brick walls. 


Helped by a favorable wind Muncie and 
Yorktown firemen made effective use of their 
limited water supply and managed to save 
about half the warehouse. 
Pa. M. J. Earl, Inc. 


Nov. 29, Reading, 


$300,000 


Bags, straws, plates, other paper products. 
Fire of undetermined cause originated in 
the second story of this 50 ft. by 110 ft. 4- 
story brick, wood-joisted warehouse. With 
no automatic or watchman protection pro- 
vided, fire had involved a considerable quan- 
tity of stored paper products before discovery 
by an employee at 3:18 P.M. Flames broke 
plain glass windows opening into an air 
shaft and extended up the shaft to windows 
at the fourth story level. The second and 
fourth stories were burned out. The first and 
third were not burned but were water-soaked 
as 13 large hose streams were used. 


Plumbing Supplies Warehouses 


Feb. 5, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. A&G Plumbing Co., 
et al. $257,500 


Retail and wholesale plumbing supplies; 
oil and, grease storage; brewery keg and bottle 
storage. Fire that started in the first floor 
of the 2-story building of mixed construction 
was through the roof when discovered by a 
railroad crossing gateman at 2:38 A.M. Fail- 
ure of the merchant patrolman to detect 
the fire when he entered the building and 
punched his clock at two stations 50 minutes 
earlier was probably due to the fact that his 
prescribed tour did not provide complete 
coverage of the building. 


The 32,000 sq. ft. building housing three 
tenants contained numerous unprotected hori- 
zontal and vertical openings and was without 
sprinkler protection. A sprinkler system was 
installed but had been out of service since 
1927. 


Nov. 2, New York (Manhattan), N. Y. Davis 
& Warshaw, Inc., et al. $264,000 


Wholesale plumbing and heating; handker- 
chief storage. Sometime during the night 
fire broke out in a storage room in the fifth 
story of this 6-story brick, plank and timber 
building. Since no automatic protection of 
watchman service was provided, discovery 
was delayed until an employee reported for 
work at 5:57 A.M. By then fire had spread 
through open elevator shafts to the sixth, 
second and third stories. 
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Rag Warehouse 


July 19, Baltimore, Md. S. Schapiro & Sons, 
Inc. $564,000+ 


Baled rags. Improper stock piling and high 
ceilings were responsible for the extensive 
damage resulting from fire in this sprinklered 
l-story brick, steel-framed building. The 
building comprised a single fire area of 120,- 
000 sq. ft. with ceiling heights ranging from 
36 ft. to 55 ft. Baled rags were stored in 
large piles 25 ft. to 30 ft. high without 
adequate aisles between piles. 


Originating within one of the piles, a 
smoldering fire developed for some time 
without operating sprinklers because the high 
ceilings and lack of fire walls or draft stops 
permitted dissipation of heat. When sprinklers 
finally operated at 2:25 A.M., sufficient heat 
had accumulated at ceiling height to operate 
196 sprinklers. Firemen, summoned by the 
central - station - supervised waterflow alarm, 
found the building charged with smoke and a 
deep-seated fire within the piles of rags. With 
their normal water supply from street mains 
augmented by two pumpers connected to the 


Wide World 


359 


fire department connection, sprinklers held 
the fire from breaking into the open and 
permitted firemen to ventilate the building 
and direct large hose streams into the piles 
of bales. This procedure extinguished the 
fire but in the process a pile of bales toppled, 
injuring several firemen. 


Despite the fact that the building was 
equipped with floor drains most of the bottom 
bales in the large building were damaged 
by water because skids were not used. 


Rubber Products Warehouse 


*June 23, New York (Manhattan), N. Y. 
Carlyle Rubber Co., et al. $250,000 


Miscellaneous rubber products. Originat- 
ing in the third story, fire extended to the 
fourth and fifth stories and through the 
roof of the 160 ft. by 25 ft. 5-story brick, 
wood-joisted building before discovery by a 
passerby at 1:50 A.M. By means of a com- 
mon attic fire spread to an adjoining building. 
Neither of the buildings involved was protect- 
ed by sprinklers, automatic detection system, 
or a watchman. 


Two buildings in downtown New York were severely damaged by fire that orig- 
inated in the third story of a rubber products warehouse. Neither building was sprin- 
klered, had automatic detection equipment or a watchman. The fire was beyond con- 
trol in the building of origin when discovered by a passerby at 1:50 A.M. and spread 
via an undivided attic space to the adjoining building. 
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William C. Peck 

The owner of this rug warehouse at Milltown, N. J. may have been under the illu- 
sion that a man who slept in the building would assure prompt fire detection. The fire 
was discovered by an outsider and the pseudo watchman awoke just in time to escape. 


United Press 

There was only one large loss terminal warehouse fire in 1955 as contrasted with 
five in 1954 and four in 1953. The 1955 fire occurred at a railroad freight terminal at 
Chicago, Dec. 26. 
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Rug Warehouses 


Jan. 31, Columbus, Ohio Rite Rug Company 
$279,500 


Carpets and other floor coverings. Ignition 
of joists by an overheated pipeless furnace 
that was in poor condition and under repair 
was the probable cause of fire that originated 
in the basement of this 187 ft. by 40 ft. 3- 
story brick, wood-joisted building. The fire was 
beyond control when discovered by a taxi 
driver at 1:40 A.M. and destroyed the build- 
ing because of a combination of several 
notable fire protection weaknesses: no sprin- 
klers, no automatic fire detection system or 
watchman, open stair and elevator shafts, and 
an undivided attic. 


April 1, Milltown, N. J. New Brunswick 


Rug Co. $341,000 


Linoleum, asphalt tile, rugs. At 2:30 A.M. 
an outsider discovered fire that because of 
its headway eventually destroyed the heavily 
loaded 17,500 sq. ft. 1- and 2-story wooden 
building. No fire walls were provided, stair- 
wells were open and the closest resemblance 
to private fire protection was a man who slept 
in the building. The building owner may have 
been under the illusion that this man pro- 
He awoke and 


vided watchman protection. 
fled before his escape was cut off. 


News-Journal 


Terminal Warehouse 


Dec. 26, Chicago, Ill. Wabash Railroad, et 
al. $500,000 


Freight terminal. An unexplained delay in 
discovery by the building watchman allowed 
fire that eventually destroyed the 100 ft. by 
300 ft. 2-story brick, wood-joisted building 
to involve most of the first story before dis- 
covery at 7:56 A.M. The building was un- 
sprinklered, heavily loaded with miscellaneous 
freight and comprised a single fire area of 
60,000 sq. ft. (see photo on opposite page). 


Miscellaneous Storage 


*Feb. 5, Middletown, Ohio 
Corp. $475,000 


Miscellaneous storage, including office sup- 
plies, metal parts, motors, gears, janitors sup- 
plies, flammable liquids. Two adjoining 
and communicating unsprinklered warehouses 
were heavily damaged by fire that originated 
at a receiving room door in a 143 ft. by 50 
ft. 1-story steel-framed, metalclad building. 


Armco Steel 


The fire apparently originated in an excel- 
sior bin and may have been caused by care- 
less smoking. Discovery was by employees at 
10:04 A.M. Flames spread rapidly through 


Fire originated in an excelsior bin in the receiving room of one of the two miscella- 
neous storage buildings destroyed at Middletown, Ohio, Feb. 5. Neither building was 
sprinklered, both were congested with wooden storage bins and shelving, and the fire 
wall between the two buildings contained two unprotected doorways. 
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Unsupervised watchman service proved worthless at this oil well supplies ware- 
house at Duncan, Okla. The fire was beyond control when discovered by an outsider. 


the building congested with wooden storage 
bins and shelving, and entered an adjoining 
120 ft. by 50 ft. 2-story brick, wood-joisted 
warehouse through two unprotected doorways 
in the fire wall between the two buildings. 
Inadequate water volume from the private 
hydfants and lack of a connection between 
yard mains and public mains hampered fire 
fighting. 


Chicago Distribution 


July 7, Chicago, Ill. 
$280,000 


Warehouse Co., Inc., et al. 


General storage including chemicals, house- 
hold equipment and furniture. This sprin- 
klered 1- 21d 2-story brick, wood-joisted ware- 
house a’.d its contents were damaged by fire 
that apparently smoldered in high-piled up- 
holstered furniture before bursting into flame. 
Since the building was protected by an un- 
supervised sprinkler system in operating con- 
dition and since a watchman had entered 
the 20,000 sq. ft. building sometime before 
the fire was discovered, the origin and devel- 
opment of the fire was carefully investigated. 


Investigators concluded that any one of sev- 
eral possible ignition sources (e.g. careless 
smoking, backfire of a lift truck) had started 
a smoldering fire in the high-piled uphol- 
stered furniture. Sprinklers are believed to 
have operated but because of the congested 
high-piled stock, water probably did not reach 
the deep-seated fire, and smoke and heat con- 


tinued to be generated until a series of fire 
gas explosions at 10:55 P.M. attracted the 
watchman. (The watchman had entered the 
building a short time prior to the explosions 
but apparently was in a section of the build- 
ing remote from the fire.) Flames and smoke 
were so dense when the watchman investigated 
that he was forced from the building and re- 
quested neighbors to telephone an alarm. The 
fire spread rapidly through the building before 
apparatus arrived, opening 250 sprinklers 
which overtaxed the water supply from city 
mains. The first engine company pumped 
into the sprinkler system but by then the fire 
was so intense the sprinklers were ineffective, 
and a four-hour attack with large hose streams 
was required to bring the blaze under control. 


The manually operated booster pump for 
the sprinkler system was not put in operation 
during the fire. 


July 12, Duncan, Okla. ‘Halliburton Oil Well 


$548,000 


Machinery, lumber, paint, rubber. Unsu- 
pervised watchman protection proved worth- 
less as far as prompt detection of fire that 
destroyed this warehouse was concerned. The 
fire that destroyed this warehouse was beyond 
control in the undivided and unsprinklered 
12,500 sq. ft. 1-story noncombustible building 
when an occupant of another building looked 
out and saw the flames at 8:00 P.M. 


Cementing Co. 





Ten Schools Destroyed — $3,000,000 Loss 


The ten largest school fires during 
1955 caused $3,000,000 loss, much of 
which was not covered by insurance and 
which therefore placed an added strain on 
already bulging school budgets. Whether 
or not the losses were insured, the school 
authorities were faced with the imme- 
diate task of finding classroom space in 
existing buildings for the burned-out 
students. The only fortunate feature of 
these fires was the absence of fatalities 
and only two injuries to firemen. 


Although occurring from Alaska to 
Georgia and in schools ranging from the 
elementary school to the college class- 
room building, the factors responsible for 
these ten fires were about the same in all 
cases. Consider, for example, that not 
one of the schools was in operation when 
the fires were discovered, that all except 
two buildings had been unoccupied for 
at least an hour prior to discovery, and 
that none of the schools had watchman 
protection, a central-supervised automatic 
fire detection system or an automatic 


sprinkler system. This experience agrees 
with large loss fire experience of other 
years and is further evidence, if any is 
needed, that the first requisite of a pro- 
gram to protect schools against large fires 
is provision of a reliable and effective 
means for discovering and extinguishing 
fires promptly. 


Construction features of the ten school 
buildings also had much to do with the 
fact that they were involved in disastrous 
fires. All occurred in buildings with com- 
bustible interiors (brick, wood-joisted) 
and all contained structural weaknesses 
contributing to fire spread, the most not- 
able weaknesses being nine instances of 
absence of fire division walls where such 
walls would be called for by sound fire 
protection practices, unprotected vertical 
openings (nonfirestopped walls, unen- 
closed stairwells) in all eight of the mul- 
tistoried buildings and nonfirestopped 
ceiling spaces through which fire spread 
in four cases. Heating or ventilating ducts 
also spread flames in notable instances. 


Classroom space for 350 students was the immediate problem faced by the Harris- 
burg, Ill., School Board after fire destroyed the town's junior high school. 
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Carmi Times 


At Carmi, Ill., Jan. 3, fire originated in the boys’ toilet in the basement two hours 
after the crowd at a night basketball game broke up. 


Jan. 1, Harrisburg, Ill. Harrisburg School 


District No. 43 $283,000 


Junior high school. School boards every- 
where should ponder the problem that con- 
fronted the Harrisburg School Board after fire 
destroyed this 2-story brick, wood-joisted 
school building. Not only did the Board have 
the immediate problem of finding classroom 
space for 350 students, but in addition it had 
to obtain $162,000 to help pay for a new 
building and equipment, estimated to cost 
$350,000. The burned building (built in 1921) 
and equipment were insured for $188,000. 


When pondering this problem as it may 
affect their own schools, school boards should 
consider the cost of installation of automatic 
fire protection. Because no such protection 
was provided at the Harrisburg school, the 
fire spread beyond control before being no- 
ticed by police in a cruiser at 2:30 A.M. 


Unprotected doorways between the old 
building where the fire started and a new ad- 
dition not yet completed allowed fire to enter 
and cause considerable damage to the second 
story of the new addition (photo p. 363). 


Jan. 3, Carmi, Ill. 


School $250,000 


High school. At 1:10 A.M., about two 
hours after a basketball game in the building 
had ended, passersby discovered fire that was 
by then beyond control. No automatic pro- 
tection or watchman service had been pro- 
vided to assure prompt detection of any fire 
that might break out. The fire originated in 
the boys’ toilet in the basement and before 
discovery had spread through nonfirestopped 
walls to the undivided attic. 


Carmi Township High 


Feb. 4, Longueuil, Que., Iberville LeMoyne 
School $300,000 


Private day school. During construction of 
an addition to this school a white hot rivet fell 
into a hole that had been made in a wall of 
the old building. Construction men fought the 
fire that broke out in the wall with first aid 
equipment and did not telephone the fire de- 
partment until fire was spreading through non- 
firestopped walls and ceiling spaces. Construc- 
tion work contracts should be written to cover 
fire safety subjects. 





TEN SCHOOLS DESTROYED 


Feb. 12, Mitchell, S. D. Dakota Wesleyan 
University $250,000 


Administrative offices, classrooms, 32,000 
volume library, Indian relic collection, U. S. 
government records depository. If a monetary 
value could be placed on the irreplaceable 
records and items destroyed in this fire the 
loss would far exceed $250,000. As one pro- 
fessor said, ‘“A tape-recorded interview with a 
historical figure now dead is priceless and no 
money value can measure its worth.” Records 
in fire-resistive vaults and safes were saved. 
Except for some student records rescued by an 
instructor everything else was lost. 


The fire originated in the library basement 
of the 3-story stone, wood-joisted building 
from an undetermined cause and spread rapid- 
ly through the undivided building. 


It is incredible that valuable records, books 
and relics should have been housed in a build- 
ing without sprinkler protection. The build- 
ing had been built 47 years ago to replace a 
college building destroyed by fire in 1888. 
Two students lost their lives in that fire. 


Wide World 
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Feb. 23, Independence, lowa 
High School $287,500 


High school with gymnasium and auditori- 
um. Originating in the library on the first 
floor, fire entered old unused hot air ducts that 
extended from the basement, through the li- 
brary to the attic of the 2-story brick, wood- 
joisted building. Summoned by a neighbor 
at 8:05 P.M., firemen extinguished the fire in 
the library without much difficulty, but were 
unable to check the fire spreading through 
the old heating duct before it burst into the 
undivided attic and broke through the slate 
roof. No watchman or automatic fire pro- 
tection was provided for the 53,000 sq. ft. 
building. 


Independence 


May 17, Waterbury, Conn. 


$274,000 


24-classroom public grammar school. One of 
the few schools in Waterbury without sprin- 
kler protection in the basement was destroyed 
by fire that originated in a basement storage 
room. During the evening passersby smelled 
smoke but no one gave the alarm until 1:25 


Walsh School 


This Waterbury, Conn., grammar school fire originated in the basement. An unused 
heating system duct and a concealed space behind a built-in bookcase provided the 
route by which the fire spread to the undivided attic. 
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A.M. when a neighbor was awakened by the 
sound of breaking glass. By then the fire had 
spread through an unused duct of an old un- 
used heating system to a first story /classroom. 
A built-in bookcase on one wall that extended 
up through all stories without firestops offered 
a pathway for the fire to the undivided attic 
where it mushroomed. 


Nov. I, near Anchorage, Alaska Talkeetna 


School $500,000 


Public elementary school. With no watch- 
man or automatic protection to detect a fire 
promptly, fire that apparently originated in 
the boiler room in the first story burned for 
at least an hour before discovery by a neighbor 
at 1:10 A.M. By that time fire had burned 
through the wooden ceiling of the boiler room 
and entered the undivided attic which extend- 
ed over all parts of the 300 ft. by 60 ft. 
l-story masonry, wood-joisted building. The 
attic was formed by the building roof and the 
combustible fibreboard ceilings of the class- 
rooms and corridors. Ceiling ventilators in 
all rooms that vented to the attic provided 
ready means for flames to enter classrooms. 


Nov. 7, Elberton, Ge. Central School 


$275,000 


Classrooms and auditorium. Absence of 
sprinklers permitted fire to destroy this 23,500 
sq. ft. 2-story brick, wood-joisted building 
and an adjoining auditorium. Other important 
fire protection weaknesses responsible for the 
total destruction were lack of watchman service 
or a supervised fire detection system, nonfire- 
stopped walls and ceilings, and unprotected 
openings between the classroom section and 
the auditorium. 


The fire apparently originated in the book- 
keeping classroom from which it spread up 
open stairways and within walls and above 
ceilings to all parts of the classroom area. The 
fire was beyond control when noticed by a 
passerby at 6:10 P.M. (20 minutes after the 
last person left) and later spread through un- 
protected doorways to the auditorium. 
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Nov. 16, Milan, Tenn. Park Avenue Elemen- 


tary School $250,000 

Classrooms and gymnasium. Classroom fa- 
cilities for 378 students were wiped out when 
fire destroyed this unsprinklered 216 ft. by 
110 ft. 1-story brick, wood-joisted building. 
The fire originated in the basement adjacent 
to the not-cut-off furnace room in an area 
where seats, tables and other school supplies 
were stored. Fire was spreading through the 
undivided basement when discovered by an 
outsider at 7:00 P.M., an hour after the last 
person left the school. Ten minutes after the 
first engine company arrived (there was a 
delay in response due to a blown fuse in the 
fire siren circuit) the roof started to cave in. 


Dec. 4, Stockton, Ill. Community Unit School 
Dist. No. 206 $255,000 


Grade and high school. Two of the three 
sections of this 11,000 sq. ft. 1- and \P-story 
brick, wood-joisted school were practically de- 
stroyed by fire that must have been burning 
for some time before the school janitor looked 
out of his home at 5:45 A.M. and saw smoke 
pouring from school building ventilators. 
Such delayed discovery fires are not infre- 
quent in schools without sprinkler protection, 
an automatic fire detection system or watch- 
man service. 


The fire originated in a basement storeroom 
where paint, floor oil and other flammable 


liquids were improperly stored, and had 
burned up through wood flooring and into the 
first story before discovery. Open stairways, 
oil-soaked floors, combustible fibreboard ceil- 
ings and concealed ceiling spaces contributed 
to the spread of fire through the building. 


A masonry wall with unprotected doorways 
separated a new gymnasium from the area of 
origin. Fortunately, the fire had not passed 
through these doorways before discovery, and 
firemen were able to make a stand with hose 
lines at these openings thus preventing fire 
from entering the new gymnasium. Water 
damage, however, was heavy and left the gym- 
nasium floor with a “washboard effect.” 





Nine Residential & Institutional Large Losses 


The nine large loss residential occu- 
ancy fires in 1955, two less than in 
1954, included two in apartment houses, 
two in dormitories, two in homes for the 
aged and three in hotels. There was one 
death, 35 injured (all fire fighters) and 
$3,434,000 loss. The one fatality oc- 
curred in a St. Paul, Minn. apartment 
building when a woman trying to escape 
via an elevator was “eee when the 
elevator stopped between floors. 


All but one of the buildings were oc- 
cupied at the time of the fire, yet detec- 
tion was delayed in seven, evidence that 
the average occupant of residential occu- 
pancies is not an adequate substitute for 
standard watchman protection or a prop- 
erly installed and ‘supervised automatic 
fire detection system. None of the build- 
ings was equipped with automatic detec- 


Associated Press 


tion systems and watchman protection 
was provided in only one, the temporarily 
unoccupied home for aged at Nicolet, 
Que. In that instance the watchman 
made unsupervised rounds every other 
hour, instead of at hourly intervals. 


If prompt detection is so vital, one may 
ask why two of the large loss residential 
fires, where discovery was reasonably 
prompt, were in the records of last year. 
An explanation will be found in the re- 
ports of the two apartment house fires 
where it will be seen that other factors 
—lack of sprinklers, open stairways, non- 
firestopped walls—also have much to do 
with the size of a fire. 


None of the nine buildings were pro- 
tected by a complete sprinkler system. 
Part of the attic of the Topeka, Kan., 
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This apartment building at St. Paul, Minn., was the scene of the only residential 
large loss fire in which a death occurred last year. Careless disposal of a cigarette in 
a pan of rags soaked with varnish remover was the probable cause. 
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home for aged was sprinklered, but the 
fire originated in an unsprinklered area 
and eventually spread into the sprinklered 
section where sprinklers were overpow- 
ered because of intensity of the exposing 
fire and weak water supplies. 


There were 20 instances of structural 
weaknesses contributing to fire spread. 
Division walls, for example, were notable 
by their absence in six cases, e.g., the 
undivided attic at the Topeka home for 
aged. Fire spread up open stairways and 
elevator shafts in six fires (see the Mead- 
ville, Pa., hotel fire), and spread through 
nonfirestopped walls twice (see the Nico- 
let, Que., home for aged). 


Apartment Buildings** 


Aug. 13, Syracuse, N. Y. 


$250,000 


LaVoy Building 


Fifteen apartments, three stores. Rubbish 
stored near the incinerator was ignited by 
sparks escaping from the open door on the 
incinerator in the basement of this 12,300 
sq. ft. unsprinklered 3-story wooden building. 
Fortunately, the fire had not been burning 
long before discovery by a passerby at 12:22 
P.M., since it was still confined to the vicinity 
of the not-cut-off incinerator. All occupants 
were able to escape before flames spread up 
through open stairways and through nonfire- 
stopped walls to the attic and room. 


In his report, the fire marshal stated, “This 
building has been a continual source of annoy- 
ance to the Fire Department down through the 
years. Since 1949 we have sent a yearly report 
asking for a sprinkler system throughout.” 


Dec. 13, St. Paul, Minn. Willard Apartment 
Hotel, e+ al. $324,500; | killed 


Apartments and stores. One person was 
killed and the sixth story, part of the fifth, 
and the roof were destroyed by fire that broke 
out while a painter was removing varnish from 
the floor of an apartment of the unsprinklered 
6-story brick, wood-joisted building. To re- 


An asterisk (*) before a listing of a fire 
indicates fire spread to other buildings. 

**See also pages 324 to 341 for other fires 
involving apartments over stores. 
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move the varnish the painter used a mixture 
of a gallon of varnish remover and a gallon 
of turpentine. A dishpan was used to collect 
soaked rags and floor scrapings. The fire 
broke out in the dishpan while the painter's 
back was turned and spread rapidly as he fled 
to safety. The painter admitted that he dis- 
posed of a cigarette butt in the dishpan. 


A 53-year-old occupant of a sixth story 
apartment was trapped and asphyxiated in an 
elevator when the descending elevator stopped 
between the sixth and fifth stories. 


Dormitories 


Sept. 29, Schefferville, Que. 
nell, Ltd. $640,000 


Eight bunk houses, two offices, one ware- 
house, one work shop. Living quarters for 
a construction crew at this recently opened 
iron ore site consisted of a central 8,000 sq. 
ft. wooden mess hall and kitchen building 
flanked on two sides by rows of seven 1,680 
sq. ft. wooden bunk houses. These and two 
similarly constructed office buildings were 
all connected to the mess hall by covered 
wooden passageways. 


H. J. O'Con- 


The fire originated in the open space be- 
neath the kitchen floor and involved escap- 
ing propane gas (propane for gas-fired hot 
water tanks directly above the location where 
the fire started was supplied from a bank 
of 18 cylinders outside the building). The 
ignition source was not determined, but the 
escaping gas is attributed to the substandard 
practice of connecting the cylinders directly 
to the burners without an intervening pres- 
sure regulator. 


Had an organized fire brigade and a re- 
liable water supply for fire fighting been 
available it is probable that the fire could 
have been checked before sweeping through 
the combustible and interconnected build- 
ings. There was no fire brigade and two 
portable pumps could not be started. Em- 
ployees did discharge 84 foam and vaporiz- 
ing liquid extinguishers but these had no 
appreciable effect on fast spreading fires. 


With the nearest water 2,000 ft. away 
over rough terrain, the local volunteer fire 
department was severely handicapped but 
did manage to save parts of several build- 
ings that were either on the windward side 
of the fire or were separated from the main 
group. 
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Oesterwinter 

All occupants of this unsprinklered dormitory at a Quebec, Que., monastery were at 
supper in the first story when fire coming from third story windows was discovered 
by a cab driver. Careless smoking was the probable cause (see report, p. 370). 


United Press 

At this Topeka, Kansas, home for aged, sprinkler protection was provided for the 
wing at right only. Originating in an unsprinklered part of the undivided attic, the 
fire had entered the sprinklered attic section and was overpowering poorly supplied 
sprinklers when this photo was taken (see report, p. 370). 
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Dec. 8, Quebec, Que. Blessed Sacrament 


Monastery $350,000 


Dormitory and classrooms. Careless smok- 
ing was the most probable explanation of fire 
that originated in a third story rest room 
while all occupants were in the first story for 
the evening meal. The fire had made sufficient 
headway to be noticed by a passing taxi driver 
at 6:28 P.M. Lack of sprinklers, strong winds 
and unprotected vertical openings contributed 
to the spread of fire through the 50 ft. by 
125 ft. 5-story brick, steel-framed building. 


Homes for Aged 


July 26, Topeka, Kans. Methodist Home for 
the Aged $344,000 


The fallacies of placing a combustible roof 
on an otherwise fire-resistive building and of 
providing sprinkler protection for only one- 
eighth of the attic were among the lessons em- 
phasized by fire that destroyed the entire roof 
of the 29,000 sq. ft. 4-story building. 


Responding to an employee’s alarm at 
10:23 A.M. firemen found fire in the un- 
sprinklered attic of one wing. Efforts to bring 
the fire under control with two hose lines 
brought up through the building and by a 
ladder pipe were not successful, due to weak 
water supplies and inaccessibility of the fire 
beneath the slate roof. With fire dropping 
down elevator shafts, firemen, police and at- 
tendants then commenced the evacuation of 
the 286 inmates (about 100 were bed pa- 
tients). That this was accomplished without 
injury to anyone was due in part to smoke 
Partitions in corridors that kept open stair- 
ways relatively free from smoke. 


In the meantime fire was spreading un- 
checked through most of the undivided attic 
where personal belongings of inmates were 
stored. The brick, wood-joisted wing (the 
original building) had recently been sprin- 
klered. Fire worked its way into this wing 
during the first hour of the fire, but after a 
pumper connected to the sprinkler system a 
notable reduction in intensity was noted. Al- 
though the roof in this sprinklered section 
eventually collapsed, the fire did not get be- 
low the attic. 


The fire extended down elevator shafts in 
the fire-resistive section but did not seriously 
involve the lower stories. Wired glass on ele- 
vator shaft doors melted in some instances, 
but firemen posted at these openings prevented 
fire from getting a foothold in the corridors. 
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*Dec. 31, Nicolet, Que. Mother House of 


Grey Nuns $350,000 


The unsprinklered 21,000 sq. ft. 4-story 
masonry, wood-joisted building that was de- 
stroyed by this fire and the adjoining heavily 
damaged 10,000 sq. it. 4-story reinforced con- 
crete building had been evacuated by approxi- 


mately 350 old people and attendants follow- 


ing a landslide into the Nicolet River 600 ft. 
away on Novembe: 12. The evacuation was 
considered necessary since the brink of the gap 
left by the landslide was only 125 ft. from the 
buildings. Following the landslide, the build- 
ings had been locked up and put under the 
care of watchmen who made 2-hourly tours. 


At 1:20 A.M., one hour and 50 minutes 
after his 11:30 P.M. tour, the watchman 
smelled smoke while in the detached boiler 
house and traced it to the 4-story masonry, 
wood-joisted building. The alarm was tele- 
phoned at once. On entering the smoke-filled 
building fire fighters heard fire burning in the 
basement and within walls, but were imme- 
diately forced outside by the smoke. Hose 
streams were directed through first story win- 


dows (there were no basement windows) but 


an hour elapsed before flames finally became 
visible,—in the second story. By then the fire 
had undoubtedly spread to most of the build- 
ing via concealed wall spaces, since soon after 
flames became visible the entire building was 
afire. At this stage a private fire brigade in a 
neighboring town was asked to send help. 


Seventeen hose streams eventually brought 
the fire under control but not before it had 
heavily damaged the adjoining 4-story fire- 
resistive building. The manner in which fire 
entered this exposure will be no surprise to 
fire protection engineers on learning that open- 
ings in the wall between the two buildings 
were protected by fire doors on only one side, 
and that a temporary wood peak roof had been 
placed on the exposure when built in 1939 in 
anticipation of the day when an additional 
story would be needed. The exposure fire 
ignited and destroyed the wood roof of the 
otherwise fire-resistive building and also pene- 
trated the single fire doors, causing consider- 
able damage in all stories. 


Hotels 


*March 31, Atlantic Beach, N. C. Ocean 
Beach Hotel, et al. $375,000 


Hotel, bathhouse, two restaurants. Lack of 
public and private fire protection spelled de- 
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struction for four buildings, including a 185 
ft. by 45 ft. 3-story masonry, wood-joisted 
hotel. The fire started in an old wooden bath- 
house of 12,000 sq. ft. area across an 8-ft.- 
wide alley from the hotel. When discovered 
by a hotel bellboy at 5:45 A.M., the bath- 
house and two adjoining wooden restaurant 
buildings were involved and a brisk wind was 
carrying the fire rapidly toward the hotel. 


The approximately 35 guests were aroused 
in time to escape safely and the Morehead City 
Fire Department, five miles away was called. 
Response was made by this and other depart- 
ments, but fire was sweeping through the un- 
sprinklered hotel before apparatus was on the 
scene. With the nearest water for fire fighting 
a creek 14 mile away there was a further delay 
until pumper relays could be set up. 


Oct. 14, Lakewood, N. J. Grossman Hotel 
$300,000 


140-room seasonal hotel. While employees 
were readying this 32-year-old hotel for open- 
ing a few weeks hence, fire broke out in the 
fifth story of one wing. The fire had been 
burning for some time before being seen by 
an employee working in another part of the 
building. Professional fire fighting was de- 
layed as employees tried to put out the blaze 


Ade Z CTP tas 


Tribune Publishing Company 


These guests of a Meadville, Pa., hotel were trapped in their rooms by fire that 
originated in a second story linen closet and spread through an open elevator shaft 
and stairways to upper story corridors of the unsprinklered 4-story brick, wood-joisted 
building. Fire fighters safely evacuated all those trapped. 


with first aid equipment before giving the 
alarm. The principal fire protection weak- 
nesses, however, that resulted in the total de- 
struction of the 37,500 sq. ft. 5-story masonry, 
wood-joisted building were the absence of 
sprinklers and fire division walls. Fire had 
involved most of the top story by the time 
the first fire apparatus arrived and soon broke 
through the roof and extended to lower stories 
through open stairways. 


The effectiveness of the many mutual aid 
companies that responded was greatly reduced 
by the poor public water supply. 


Nov. 2, Meadville, Pa. Lafayette Hotel, et 
al. $500,500 


Hotel, five stores. Fire discovered in a 
second-story linen closet at 2:23 A.M. by a 
hotel employee spread up through an adjacent 
elevator shaft and through corridors and stair- 
ways before many of the 58 occupants could 
make their escape. Several were trapped in 
their rooms and some of these had to be 
persuaded not to attempt to descend down 
bed sheet ropes and to wait for fire depart- 
ment ladders. All were safely evacuated from 
the hotel occupying the three upper floors of 
the unsprinklered 4-story brick, wood-joisted 
building. 


Lot he la ees 
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Seven Garages — $2,450,000 Loss 


Four in 1953, five in 1954, seven in 
1955 is the record of “large loss’ garage 
fires during the past three years. Granted 
that the number in any one year is small, 
especially if the total number of garages 
is considered, the steady increase in the 
number of bad garage fires should pre- 
vent complacency. Now is the time to do 
something about garage fire protection. 


There were certain striking similarities 
between the large loss garage experience 
of 1955 and 1954. In the discussion of 
the 1954 experience in the January, 1955 
QUARTERLY attention was called to the 
fact that hazards associated with flam- 
mable liquids storage and handling were 
a factor in five of the six fires and in one 
instance a flammable liquid was respon- 


sible for the start of a fire. In 1955, flam-: 


mable liquids influenced fire-spread in six 
of the seven garage fires. At Bridesburg, 
Pa., April 29, fire followed an explosion 
of a gasoline fuel tank being repaired 
with a welding torch. The welder suf- 
fered fatal burns. 


In 1955, as in 1954, none of the build- 
ings involved was sprinklered or had 
automatic fire detection equipment, and in 
1955 six fires occurred after the garages 
had closed for the night (five in 1954). 


Watchman protection was provided at 
two of the seven garages destroyed in 
1955. No one seems to know why the 
watchman did not discover and report the 
fire promptly at St. Boniface, Man., Jan. 
25, although one can assume that the 
watchman was not making complete 
hourly tours of the building on the night 
of the fire. At Quebec, Que., Sept. 16, 
the garage watchman went home at mid- 
night, four hours before the fire was dis- 
covered by a passerby. 


Jan. 25, St. Boniface, Man. Commonwealth 
Construction Co. $250,000 


Road construction equipment repair and 
storage. Heavy damage was inflicted on bull- 


dozers, draglines and other construction equip- 
ment when fire destroyed the large unsprin- 
klered wooden building. Hydraulic fluid and 
oil stored in the building intensified the fire. 


A watchman patrolled the building, but 
for some unexplained reason he did not dis- 
cover the fire, the alarm being turned in at 
about 5:30 A.M. by an outsider. Further delay 
in fire department response resulted because 
the person who discovered the fire notified the 
wrong fire department. 


United Press 

The Baltimore garage fire was one of 
six that broke out after the garage had 
closed for the night. No watchman or au- 
tomatic fire protection was provided. 


Jan. 31, Baltimore, Md. Martin Motors Corp. 
$683,500 


Sales and service. Thirty-five hours after this 
garage had closed for the weekend, a neigh- 
bor was awakened by flames sweeping through 
the second story of the unprotected 4-story 
section of the 2- and 4-story brick, wood- 
joisted building. The 4-story section consisted 
of two buildings with unprotected openings 
between them in all stories. A few minutes 
after fire fighters arrived and ventilated the 
building fire spread through unprotected ramps 
and stairways to upper stories. 


Openings between the 2-story and 4-story 
sections were protected by double fire doors. 
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SEVEN GARAGES 


Ocsterwinter 


The watchman at this Quebec garage completed his work at midnight and went 
home. The fire was discovered by a passerby at 4:07 A.M. 


The doors held but when an upper part of 
the wall of the 4-story section fell on the 2- 
story section, fire entered the second story. 


Feb. 14, Port Huron, Mich. Cawood Auto 
Co. $396,500 


Automobile sales and service. After the 
garage had closed for the night and while 
company employees were attending a meeting 
in the office in the front part of this 600 ft. 
by 200 ft. 1-story building, fire broke out in 
the rear repair section. Since no watchman or 
automatic protection was provided it was not 
discovered until 9:23 P.M. when one of the 
men attempted to open the door between the 
office and repair department. Because of the 
pressure of heated gases, he had all he could 
do to push open the door. Flames immediate- 
ly flashed throughout the unsprinklered repair 
section and were coming through the roof 
when fire fighters arrived. Thirty-six cars were 
destroyed. 


*April 29, Bridesburg, Pa. Evans Trucking 
Co., et al. $250,000; | killed 


Truck garage; machine shop. The owner of 
the truck garage received fatal burns when 
the vehicle tank he was welding exploded and 


*Indicates fire spread to other buildings. 


showered him and his garage with burning 
gasoline. With his clothing aflame he ran 
from the garage. A passerby beat out the 
flames and took him to a hospital but he did 
not recover. 


The fire quickly enveloped the unsprin- 
klered 1- and 2-story brick, wood-joisted 
garage and entered the second story of an 
adjacent machine shop through plain glass 
windows before firemen arrived. Both build- 
ings were destroyed. 


*Sept. 16, Quebec, Que. 


mobiles, Inc., et al. 


Morissette Auto- 
$271,000 


Auto sales and service. At 4:07 A.M., four 
hours after the watchman completed his 
night’s work and went home, a passerby dis- 
covered fire beyond control at the 14,400 sq. 
ft. unsprinklered 1- and 2-story brick, wood- 
joisted garage. Reports state that an adjoin- 
ing garage was moderately damaged but do not 
indicate how the fire entered the exposure. 


Oct. 31, St. Charleston, W. Va. Rhodes- 


Walker Chevrolet Co. $306,500 


Automobile sales and service. While de- 
livering his Monday morning papers a news- 


“Indicates fire spread to other buildings. 
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boy discovered fire that was by then beyond 
control in the undivided and unsprinklered 
20,000 sq. ft. 1-story brick, steel-trussed build- 
ing. When firemen responded at 4:30 A.M. 
their principal problem was to prevent wind- 
carried sparks from setting fire to exposures. 


Reports brought out the fact that absence 
of automatic protection and watchman service 
were the principal fire protection weaknesses 
responsible for the destruction of this build- 
ing, but also indicated that other contributing 
factors were an accumulation of vapors in the 
building from paint that had been put on the 
floor the previous day (no ventilation had 
been provided), and the combustible fibre- 
board ceiling. 


QUARTERLY OF THE 
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Dec. 30, Douglas, Ga. 


$293,500 


Auto sales and service; storage of 33 new 
and 32 used cars; bulk corn storage. Except 
for the 6 weeks’ tobacco sales season when 
this building was occupied as a tobacco sales 
barn, it was used in part as an automobile 
sales and service garage and for the storage 
of cars and bulk corn. 


John Adams, et al. 


The fire occurred during the off season for 
tobacco sales and was coming from windows 
when discovered by a passerby at 10 P.M.— 
not surprising if the lack of automatic protec- 
tion, watchman service, and division walls for 
the 300 ft. by 156 ft. 1-story masonry, wood- 
joisted building is considered. 


Six Largest Lumber Yard Fires in 1955 


Hamilton Spectator 


The six large loss lumber yard fires all broke out after the yards had closed for the 
night. This one at Hamilton, Ont., was discovered at 7:51 P.M., two hours and 21 
minutes before the watchman was scheduled to report for duty. 


The 1955 record of six large loss lum- 
ber yard fires causing $2,764,500 total 
damage compared favorably with the 
1954 record of ten fires and $4,000,000 
total loss. No lives were lost but 20 per- 
sons were injured including 19 firemen. 


All six fires occurred while the lumber 
yards were closed and all fires had made 
considerable headway before discovery. 
The absence of watchman protection (and 


absence of automatic protection where 
buildings were involved) explains the 
delayed discovery at four of the yards 
and also explains how children could en- 
ter the yards and set two of the fires 
without being noticed. 


At Hamilton, Ont., July 14, the fire 
was discovered by outsiders at 7:51 P.M., 
two hours and 21 minutes before the 
watchman was to report for duty. At 





SIX LUMBER YARDS 


Wethersfield, Conn., May 20, and at 
Fort Bragg, Calif., Oct. 30 the watch- 
man was not the first to discover the fire. 
Substandard watchman protection is likely 
to be no better than no watchman at all. 


In the discussion of 1954 large loss 
lumber yard fires in the January 1955 
QUARTERLY concern was expressed over 
the fact that eight of the ten fires spread to 
exposures. A paper presented at the 1955 
NFPA Annual Meeting entitled ‘“The 
Lumber Yard and the Community’ ** was 
prompted by this discussion. In 1955, 
lumber yard fires spread to exposures in 
two cases and would in all probability 
have done the same in a third but for the 
prompt mobilization of strong public 
fire protection (New York, May 15). 


*April 14, San Jose, Calif. Cheim Lumber 
Co., et al. $469,0007 


Lumber warehouse; hardware store; restau- 
rant. Three adjacent unsprinklered wooden 
buildings were destroyed by fire that originated 
in a small shed in which straw and other 
packing materials were stored. The fire was 
set by three seven-year-old boys who admitted 
that they frequently played with matches in 
the shed. 


The fire had spread before a 15 mph wind 
to the adjacent lumber warehouse before dis- 
covery by a passerby at 4:05 P.M. and then 
jumped a 12-ft-wide driveway to the hard- 
ware store housed in a former carbarn. Here 
the fire was intensified by oxygen and acetylene 
released from cylinder vents. 


Next in line was a 1-story brick, wood- 
joisted restaurant. Burning through the roof, 
fire gutted the dining room but was kept from 
other parts of the building by brick walls. 


A well trained and equipped brewery fire 
brigade protected their seriously exposed plant 
and thereby relieved fire fighters for other 
duties. 


An asterisk (*) before a listing of a fire 
indicates fire spread to other buildings. 

A dagger (+) after a loss figure indicates 
that the figure includes an insured business 
interruption loss. 


**Published in the July 1955 NFPA QUAR- 
TERLY. Reprints: 25 cents. 
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*May |5, New York (Queens), N. Y. Jamaica 
Lumber Co., et al. $720,000 


Lumber yard, poultry processing, construc- 
tion office, iron railing mfg., doll and toy stor- 
age. Lack of protection for this lumber yard 
during nonoperating periods allowed fire to 
develop to such proportions in a 10,000 sq. ft. 
unoccupied shed that the interior and exterior 
were a mass of flames when firemen responded 
at 7:19 P.M. Fire was soon spreadi=z through 
27,500 sq. ft. of yard-stored lumber and into 
an unsprinklered 25,750 sq. ft. 1- and 2-story 
wooden building shared by the lumber com- 
pany and three other occupants. The building 
was also destroyed. Fire spread with such 
speed that on two occasions fire fighters had to 
abandon hoses. 


Heat broke and melted wired glass windows 
in an exposed wall of a 60,000 sq. ft. 4-story 
fire-resistive doll and toy storage building. 
Fires starting on all floors were controlled by 
38 sprinklers. Water damage was heavy. 


May 20, Wethersfield, Conn. 
Lumber Co. $268,000 


Lumber mill and lumber yard. At 6:45 
P.M., while starting his first tour of the night, 
the watchman saw smoke coming from a dust 
collector on top of the unsprinklered 2-story 
brick, wood-joisted mill. However, he was 
not the first to notice the fire since apparatus 
arrived as he ran to give the alarm. The fire 
spread rapidly through the unsprinklered 
dusty mill and sparks soon started fires in the 
adjacent lumber yard containing a million 
board feet of lumber. It appeared that the en- 
tire yard would be destroyed, but firemen from 
Wethersfield and surrounding towns refused to 
back away and confined damage to about one- 
third of the lumber in the yard. Had the watch- 
man started his first round on time instead of 
visiting with a friend he probably would have 
discovered the fire while it was still small 
enough to be controlled. 


Wethersfield 


June 14, Hamilton, Ont. C. Lawson & Co. 


$357,500 


12 sheds; 3,000,000 board feet of lumber. 
At 7:51 P.M., nine minutes before the night 
watchman was to report for duty and two 
hours and 21 minutes after the lumber yard 
had closed for the night, neighbors discovered 
fire that had been set by children playing in 
the yard with matches. When firemen arrived 
flames were jumping from pile to pile of lum- 
ber in the overstocked yard and were involv- 
ing several congested wooden storage sheds. 
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Oct. 30, Fort Bragg, Calif. Union Lumber 


Co. $700,000} 


Decked redwood log storage yard for saw- 
mill. Three log piles averaging 400 ft. long, 
40 ft. wide and 30 ft. high were totally de- 
stroyed and seven similar piles were half de- 
stroyed by fire that originated in an accumu- 
lation of bark that was being burned 175 fe. 
north of the log storage yard. Because of 
steady 35 to 40 mph winds from the north a 
watchman was stationed in the log storage 
yard. However, he remained in the southern 
end of the yard and it remained for another 
employee to discover the fire in a pile at the 
north end of the yard at 3:00 P.M. Before the 
private fire brigacs and the public fire depart- 
ment reached the scene, wind-carried flames 
had spread to two log piles to the south of 
the pile of origin and log piles on either side 
were igniting. (Clear spaces 25 ft. wide were 
maintained between piles.) 


The lumber mill had a strong water system 
for fire protection but because of the com- 
monly held belief that it was difficult to ig- 
nite decked redwood logs, the yard hydrant 








Hal Ogle 
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system had not been extended to the log 
storage area. Fixed elevated nozzles were not 
provided. 


Despite these serious weaknesses in the 
private fire protection, the private and public 
fire departments managed to save much of 
the lumber, primarily because of the effective- 
ness of two deluge sets supplied by pumpers 
drafting from the log pond. With no aerial 
equipment from which to direct the nozzles, 
the deluge sets were placed on the platforms 
of lift trucks. Two other deluge sets could 
not be used due to insufficient hose. 


*Dec. 26, New York (Brooklyn), N.Y. Cross, 
Austin & Ireland Lumber Co. $250,000 


Originating in piles of lumber in the un- 
protected yard, fire was beyond control when 
discovered by a passing motorist at 4:35 
A.M. Strong winds carried the flames 
through the piles of lumber and into storage 
sheds. Because of the threat to other lumber 
yards and factories, thirty pieces of fire ap- 
paratus including two fire boats were used to 


bring the fire under control. 
°° 


Prior to this fire at Fort Bragg, Calif., it was generally felt that decked redwood 
logs were difficult to ignite. For this reason the yard hydrant system had not been 


extended to the log storage area. 





Five Largest Church Fires in 1955 


When fire destroys a church, the com- 
munity is stunned, neighboring churches 
offer temporary facilities, take up collec- 
tions to swell the rebuilding fund, send 
sincere messages of sympathy, reinspect 
their fire insurance policies,—and in iso- 
lated instances reinspect their own edifices 
and correct unsafe conditions responsible 
for church fire disasters. 


The following reports of the five larg- 
est church fires of 1955, causing $1,780,- 
500 damage, contain clues to important 
items that should be included in the re- 
inspection check list. A detailed discus- 
sion of church fire prevention and protec- 
tion is contained in the NFPA publica- 
tion, “Churches Are Burning.” * 


Athens Messenger 


Fire originated in the unsprinklered 
basement of this Athens, Ohio, church and 
spread through spaces around organ pipes 
to the attic. It was then discovered. 


“Forty-two pages; illustrated; single copy 
price $1.00. 


Feb. 5, Athens, Ohio First Methodist Church 
$405,500 


Fire that destroyed this 144 ft. by 90 ft. 
2-story brick, wood-joisted church emphasized 
the fact that fires must be detected and ex- 
tinguished promptly if damage is to be held 
to a minimum. In this instance the church 
was located in a city with good public fire 
protection and only a half block from a fire 
station, but because the fire was not discovered 
promptly destruction was total. 


The fire originated in a rear fan room in 
the basement and was discovered by a police- 
man at 1:35 A.M., about two hours after a 
church meeting had broken up. When fire- 
men arrived the fire had spread from the un- 
sprinklered basement through the open spaces 
around organ pipes and into the concealed 
space between the roof and auditorium ceil- 
ing. The fire department reported that an 8- 
ft. fan inadvertently left in operation helped 
to spread the fire up through the building. 


March 26, Shreveport, La. Highland Baptist 
Church $325,000 


Following a baptism earlier in the day the 
baptismal tank had been drained but the gas 
burner beneath the tank had been left on. 
The tank overheated and set fire to the bap- 
tistery. Fire burned undetected in the 150 
ft. by 100 ft. 2-story brick, wood-joisted church 
until a neighbor heard windows breaking at 
10:35 P.M. 


July 29, Quincy, Mass. Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of Boston $300,000 


The auditorium and roof of this high 1- 
story stone, wood-joisted church were destroyed 
by fire set by an 11-year-old boy playing with 
a vigil candle at the confessional near the 
front entrance. When the curtain of the con- 
fessional was ignited, the boy left the church 
without giving an alarm and the fire burned 
undetected until seen 10 minutes later at 4:43 
P.M. by a passerby (see photo next page). 


Despite prompt response by fire fighters the 
fire had extended to the choir loft above the 
confessional and was spreading along the com- 
bustible fibreboard ceiling of the auditorium 
when the first engine company arrived. Since 
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Quincy Patriot Ledger 

The details of origin and early development of this Quincy, Mass., church fire are 
known. An I1-year-old boy playing with a candle accidentally set fire to a confes- 
sional curtain from which the fire spread to the combustible fibreboard ceiling of the 


auditorium. 


oe 


ee 


Wide World 
In contrast to the Quincy, Mass., fire pictured at the top of the page, not much is 


known about the early stages of this fire in Chicago, Ill. Discovery was so delayed 
that protection of exposures was the principal concern of fire fighters. In this respect 
the Chicago fire is typical of most church disasters. 
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heat and smoke prevented inside fire fighting, 
most effective use of hose streams was delayed 
until the fire broke through the roof. 


Dec. 7, Syracuse, N. Y. St. Vincent de Paul 
Church $400,000 


Substandard wiring in a confessional booth 
was the determined cause of fire that destroyed 
this unsprinklered 1- and 2-story brick, wood- 
joisted church. The fire was first discovered 
at 12:40 P.M. by a 4-year-old boy. 


Although firemen were on the scene within 
minutes, flames had spread up the freshly 
painted wall and had entered the concealed 
space between the ceiling and slate roof be- 
fore they arrived. Due to the inaccessibility 
of the concealed roof space the fire burned 


Wide World 
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unchecked above the ceiling until it broke 
through the roof. Shortly thereafter parts of 
the roof fell into the auditorium. 


Dec. 25, Chicago, Ill. 
Church $400,000 


Lack of automatic or watchman protection 
delayed discovery of fire until it was too late 
to save the 5-story stone, wood-joisted church, 
and fire fighters’ principal concern was pro- 
tection of the communicating classroom and 
gymnasium building and the adjacent 3-story 
parish house. Burning embers showered the 
roof of the parish house but were extinguished 
before igniting the roof. A fire door between 
the church and gymnasium building held the 
fire from the gymnasium until fire fighters 
took over (see photo opposite page). 


St. Paul Evangelical 


‘Once fire enters a concealed roof space without sprinkler protection, the results 


are apt to be about as shown in this photo of the Syracuse, N. Y., fire. 


Until the fire 


has broken through the roof, hose streams cannot reach the hidden flames. 





Forty-one Other Large Loss Fires in 1955 


_ 
Press Citizen 


The second disastrous fire within 20 years occurred at this unsprinklered athletic 
club at lowa City, Jan. 28. Both fires originated in the basement and spread through 


nonfirestopped walls to the roof. 


There were 41 large loss fires in 1955 
involving occupancies that did not fall 
within any of the broad weeny 
groupings discussed in separate articles in 
this issue of the QUARTERLY. These 41 
fires were scattered among 19 occupancies, 
e.g. amusement parks, athletic clubs, 
bowling alleys, buildings under construc- 
tion, forest fires, hangars, laundries, office 
buildings and banks, oil and gas wells, 
piers. These fires caused $49,319,000 loss, 
nine deaths and 87 injuries. 


Amusement Buildings 


*May 3, St. Louis County, Mo. 
Park $250,000 


Restaurants, dance hall, thrill rides, etc. 
Workmen readying this amusement park for 
its seasonal opening May 8 discovered fire 
that was coming from the roof of a milk 
bar. Due to congestion of wooden buildings 
and a strong wind it was only a matter of 
minutes before the buildings were doomed. 


An asterisk (*) before a listing of a fire 
indicates fire spread to other buildings. 

A dagger (+) after a loss figure indicates 
that the figure includes an insured business 
interruption loss. 


Westlake 


*June 17, Silver Springs, Fla. Silver Springs 
Buildings $450,000 


Mineral springs and tropical gardens. A 
watchman who made unsupervised rounds was 
the only fire protection provided for this 
group of buildings located six miles from the 
nearest organized fire department. Fire origi- 
nated in the 1-story wooden restaurant some- 
time during the night and had reached such 
proportions when discovered by the watchman 
that he was severely burned trying to get to a 
telephone. Ocala firemen had already been 
notified by a passing motoris: at 4:30 A.M. 
The one engine company which responded 
drafted water from springs, but was unable 
to check the fire until after it had destroyed 
five closely grouped combustible buildings. 


Athletic Clubs 


28, lowa City, lowa City Recreation 
Centre, et al. $306,000 


Basketball court, work shops, offices, dance 
floor, club rooms. In 1936 a fire originating 
in the first story spread through nonfirestopped 
partitions to the roof of the 11,500 sq. ft. 
unsprinklered 2- and 3-story brick, steel- 
framed building. There was considerable 
similarity between the 1936 fire and the fire 
that practically destroyed the same building in 
1955. The latter fire originated in the un- 


Jan. 
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OTHER LARGE LOSS FIRES 


The only combustible material in this frozen fruit warehouse under construction near 


Bradenton, Fla., was approximately 100 tons of asphalt which had been used in apply- 
ing noncombustible wall and roof insulation (report p. 382). 
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Wide World 


At Pittsburgh, Pa., a $1,200,000 fire occurred June 28 at a hospital building under 
construction. Originating in straw and lumber at the first story level the fire spread 
rapidly to planking and forms at upper levels before firemen arrived (report, p. 382). 
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sprinklered basement and was_ spreading 
through nonfirestopped walls to the attic and 
roof when firemen arrived. The 1936 fire 
was beyond control when discovered by a 
passerby, whereas the 1955 fire, although dis- 
covered by occupants, spread beyond control 
before firemen reached the scene because oc- 
cupants fought the fire with first aid equip- 
ment before giving the alarm. 


Dec. 30, Haverhill, Mass. Y.M.C.A. $270,000 


Two-thirds of this 16,200 sq. ft. 4-story 
brick, wood-joisted building was destroyed by 
fire that originated in a 3-ft.-deep space be- 
tween the second story ceiling and the third 
story floor. A defective ventilating system 
blower motor mounted in this space was the 
reported cause. The undivided concealed ceil- 
ing space was totally involved and flames were 
spreading through ventilating ducts when fire- 
men arrived. 


Bowling Alleys 
Feb. 9, Ocean City, N. J. Playland $252,500 


Bowling alley, skating rink, carousel, shoot- 
ing gallery, various other amusements. The 
interior of this 87,500 sq. ft. 1-story combus- 
tible building (wood walls and framing, com- 
bustible fibreboard interior finish) was in 
flames when fire was discovered by police at 
2:45 A.M. Flames were through the roof 
when apparatus arrived. An off-shore wind 
carried embers to the water and probably 
prevented a conflagration. 


March 6, New York (Brooklyn), N. Y. State 
Bowlimg Center, et al. $429,500 


Bowling alleys; two clothing stores. Care- 
less smoking was the probable cause of fire 
that originated in the second story bowling 
alley premises of this unsprinklered 3-story 
brick, steel-framed building. The fire was 
beyond control when discovered by a passerby 
at 6:55 A.M. and destroyed the upper two 
stories and roof. Clothing stores on the first 
floor suffered severe smoke and water damage. 


Buildings Under Construction** 


June 15, near Bradenton, Fla. Fruit Indus- 


tries, Inc. $273,000 


Frozen fruit juice warehouse under con- 
struction. Work had just about been com- 
pleted on this unsprinklered warehouse when 
fire that broke out on recently applied insula- 
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tion practically destroyed the 50,600 sq. ft., 
25-ft.-high undivided 1-story building. Walls 
were reinforced concrete frame with hollow 
concrete block enclosures. The roof consisted 
of 18-gage metal pan on unprotected steel 
channel beams supported entirely by pipe 
columns. The interior surfaces of the walls 
and the top side of the roof were heavily in- 
sulated with layers of glass fibre blocks at- 
tached with hot asphalt. Approximately 100 
tons of asphalt were used in applying the wall 
and roof insulation (see photo, page 381). 


At 4:00 P.M. June 14, the last of the 
interior insulation was applied. At 6:00 A.M. 
the following morning, the construction fore- 
man discovered a flickering flame on wall in- 
sulation about 15 feet above floor level at the 
location where the last insulation was applied 
the previous day. Fire department notification 
was delayed until workmen emptied a cask 
of water on the flames from a scaffold and 
then got a water-type extinguisher from an- 
other building. It is claimed that the ex- 
tinguisher could not be operated. 


The fire spread rapidly over the asphalt- 
coated interior during the approximately 15 
minutes before firemen from Bradenton were 
summoned and flames were issuing from the 
roof when the first engine company arrived. 
Heat and smoke prevented firemen from en- 
tering through the only doorway in the other- 
wise blank exterior walls and hose streams had 
little effect until the roof collapsed. Firemen 
were able to prevent fire from spreading over 
the nonparapeted party wall to an adjoining 
warehouse of similar construction loaded with 
frozen juice concentrate. 


Application of overheated asphalt may have 
caused the fire. No temperature controls were 
provided on the asphalt heaters. 


June 28, Pittsburgh, Pa. University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Health Professions $1,- 
200,000 


The structural steel for this 14-story fire- 
resistive hospital had been erected, the third 
floor had been poured, and considerable tem- 
porary plank flooring and plywood forms had 
been installed throughout the structure prior 
to the outbreak of this fire sometime before 
6:00 A.M. Ignition of loose and baled straw 
at the first story level by smoking material 
carelessly discarded from a window of a hos- 
pital eight feet away was the probable cause. 


**See also the meat packing plant fire at Prince 
Albert, Sask., p. 297 and the school at Longueuil, 
Que., p. 364. 





OTHER LARGE LOSS FIRES 


Although a watchman was on duty he did not 
notice the fire until 6:30 A.M., at about the 
time several outsiders also saw the flames. 


The fire spread readily through the straw 
and lumber in the first story and to planking 
and forms at upper levels, and firemen were 
confronted with a fire burning at all levels 
when they arrived. Sixteen 214-in. and nine 
1\4-in. hoses were used for about two hours 
to bring the fire under control. Because of 
the difficulty in getting water on the fire at 
upper levels, private hose streams were di- 
rected at the flames from upper story windows 
of the adjacent hospital. Concrete in lower 
stories and structural steel throughout the 
building were extensively damaged. 


The fire did not enter the adjacent hospital 
but as a precaution all 225 patients were moved 
to an adjoining hospital (photo p. 381). 


Oct. 13, Halifax, N. S. Kenney Construction 
Co. $750,000 


Building under construction. This 6-story 
fire-resistive building was nearing completion 
but had not as yet been turned over to the 
Canadian Navy for use by the Maritime War- 
fare Training School when it was heavily 
damaged by fire. 


Origin appeared to be in a_ walled-off 
pump room at the base of the 12 ft. square 
main service shaft through which plumbing, 
heating and ventilating ducts and contractor's 
temporary wiring extended to all stories. Short 
circuit of temporary wiring in the pump room 
was the probable cause. Among substandard 
features of the wiring system were the use of 
wires of different gages in the same circuit 
and attachment of wires to metalwork with 
metal wire. 


The fire apparently entered the shaft from 
the pump room by burning cork insulation on 
pipes that went through the intervening ma- 
sonry wall. The fire burned an estimated 30 
minutes before two employees working late to 
finish a job in the sixth story smelled smoke 
at 7:21 P.M. Flames were then spreading up 
the shaft feeding on cork insulation and mastic 
joint sealing compound on the outside of air 
conditioning ducts and pipes and were enter- 
ing concealed ceiling spaces at upper floor 
levels through service openings that had not 
as yet been properly closed. 


Unfamiliarity of fire fighters with the layout 
of the building, dense smoke, large window- 
less areas and lack of roof vents made fire con- 
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trol extremely difficult. The fire was brought 
under control in two hours with 10 hose 
streams. » 


Car Barn 


May 18, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pittsburgh Railways 
Co. $500,000 


Street car barn; 19 street cars. This old car 
barn, constructed of brick walls and unpro- 
tected steel root framing, was destroyed along 
with six of the 19 street cars stored inside. 
The other 13 cars were damaged. Had the 
sprinkler system which formerly protected this 
building been kept in service it is probable 
that the loss would have been confined to the 
old wooden work car in which it started. The 
sprinkler protection had been discontinued 
several years ago. 


The car dispatcher discovered the fire in the 
old car at 6:00 P.M. Employees did not im- 
mediately attack the fire with first aid equip- 
ment and by the time public fire apparatus ar- 
rived the fire had extended to the wood roof 
deck of the building. With no firewalls or 
draft curtains in the building the fire spread 
beneath the roof causing burning debris to 
fall and ignite the cars, a few of which had 
combustible roofs and all of which had com- 
bustible interiors. 


Pittsburgh Press 

The sprinkler system that formerly pro- 
tected this Pittsburgh, Pa., car barn had 
not been kept in operating condition dur- 
ing recent years. 
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Wide World 


Eleven forest fires in 1955 destroyed an estimated $29,595,500 in natural resources. 
Pictured here is the fire that started Sept. 6 in the Los Padres National Forest, 


Refugio, Calif. 


Forest Fires 


March 7, Madison and Taylor Counties, Fla. 
State of Florida $456,000 


57,000 acres. Two large fires, set by arson- 
ists four days apart, joined into one large fire 
that destroyed 57,000 acres of timberland. 


March 23, Green Swamp, N. C., State of 
North Carolina $965,000 
117,000 acres. Fire believed set burned 
117,000 acres of evergreen swamp brush, pond 
pine, swamp hardwoods and long-leaf pine lo- 
cated in Columbus and Brunswick Counties. 


March 30, Lake Philips, N. C. State of 


North Carolina $1,279,000 
175,000 acres. This fire, like the Green 
Swamp fire of March 23, was set and burned 
similar ground cover in Washington, Tyrrell 
and Hyde Counties. 


April 20, near New Bern, N. C. Croatan Na- 
tional Forest $271,000 


72,600 acres. Fire of undetermined cause 
burned 72,600 acres of woods and swamp. 


June 30, near Ste. Marguerite, Que. Quebec 
North Shore Paper Co., et. al. $500,000 


60 sq. miles brush, scrub pine, balsam, cut 
plywood, wood camps; 5 dwellings; church. 
Lightning started several fires that spread be- 
fore shifting winds through the dry forest for 
several days. Firemen, consisting primarily of 
lumbermen, saved most of the small town of 
Ste. Marguerite and kept the fire from enter- 
ing Clarke City. 


Aug. 14, West Fork, Calif. Angeles National 
Forest $412,000 

792 acres. Children playing with matches 

started this fire that destroyed 792 acres of 

watershed. Cost of suppression was $106,000. 


Sept. 2, McGee, Calif. 
Forest $1,048,500 


17,580 acres. A controlled fire to remove 
agricultural waste spread to 17,580 acres of 
timberland. Cost of suppression was $600,000. 


Sept. 4, Haystack, Calif. Klamath National 
Forest $19,842,000 
64,518 acres. Lightning started fire that 
burned 64,518 acres of timberland. Cost of 
suppression was $550,500. 


Sequoia National 


Sept. 6, Refugio, Calif. Los Padres National 
Forest $3,926,000 


84,770 acres. Fire originating in a building 
spread to and burned 84,770 acres of water- 
shed. Cost of suppression was $463,000. 


Sept. 6, Thompson Peak, Calif. Shasta-Trinity 
National Forest $30,500; | killed 
3,320 acres. One fire fighter was killed by a 
falling snag while working to control this fire 
that burned 3,320 acres of timberland. Light- 
ning was the cause. Cost of suppression was 
$278,000. 


Sept. 7, Six Mile, Calif. Klamath National 
Forest $565,500 


5,283 acres. Lightning started the fire that 
burned 5,283 acres of timberland. Cost of 
suppression was $244,000. 





OTHER LARGE LOSS FIRES 


Hangars 


March 22, near Malton, Ont. Avro Aircraft 
Ltd., et al. $3,402,000 


Hangar used for manufacturing purposes; 
five aircraft. Clear evidence is available that 
an electrical short circuit in a galvanized steel 
conduit leading into a service fuse disconnect 
switch was a source of a fire which destroyed 
a 36,386 sq. ft. unsprinklered wood framed- 
hangar and three aircraft, all ground equip- 
ment, records and stores, and damaged one 
other aircraft. Winds of 39 mph with gusts 
of 57 mph and the combustible construction 
of the hangar were major factors in the rapid 
spread of flame throughout the structure. 


The hangar watchman was alerted to the 
fire by a loud crack and sputtering sound 
emanating from the electrical panel box and 
conduit pipe. The hangar was divided into 
two sections by an asbestos partition which 
restrained for a few minutes the spread of 
fire and permitted the safe removal of one air- 
craft and the removal of a section of an- 
other aircraft which, however, received some 
fire damage due to a collision with equipment 
on the ramp during the manhandling. 


Fire department response included the plant 


fire brigade and mutual aid from nearby towns. 
Hangars on either side of the building of 
origin were saved by the combined efforts of 
the fire departments assisted by a favorable 
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shift in wind direction. A car parked 100 ft. 
from the fire and in the path of the wind was 
burned out. 


Dec. 29, South San Francisco, Calif. South- 
west Airways $1,150,000 

Engine and general overhaul hangar. Start- 
ing in the center of the overhaul shop near 
a work bench, flames went undetected for 
15 to 30 minutes before mechanics on the 
“graveyard” crew, working in other parts 
of the hangar, discovered the fire at 11:56 
P.M. The 150 ft. by 162 ft. part wood and 
part unprotected steel unsprinklered struc- 
ture was divided into several sections by 
partitions but none qualified as a fire wall. 


The flames first burned through a ply- 
wood ceiling in the overhaul shop, spread 
over a metal division wall which did not 
extend to the gabled roof, and communicated 
to a twin engine Martin 202. The cleaning, 
welding and office sections were also quickly 
involved despite initial efforts of employees 
to use available hand extinguishers. Once 
the aircraft became involved, a very hot fire 
developed and after oxygen cylinders ex- 
ploded and magnesium parts ignited, little 
could be done to save the hangar. 


An “empty” aircraft fuel tank in an alley- 
way behind the hangar exploded during the 
fire causing flames to extend to an adjacent 
10 ft. by 50 ft. radio shop. 


At South San Francisco fire originated in the overhaul shop of an unsprinklered 
hangar. After spreading over the top of a metal division wall that did not extend to 
the roof, flames involved a twin engine Martin 202 parked in another part of the 


hangar. 
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United Press 


Historic Wayside Inn, Sudbury, Mass. and its valuable collection of New England 
antiquities were practically destroyed by fire believed caused by an overheated un- 
lined chimney in the first story. Sprinklers were installed in the attic only. 


Historic Building 


Dec. 22, Sudbury, Mass. Wayside Inn. 
$250,000 

Historic inn and restaurant. Decision to 
limit sprinkler protection to the attic be- 
cause it was thought that a complete sys- 
tem would have spoiled the looks of the 
318-year-old building is considered by many 
to be responsible for the destruction of the 
building and its valuable collection of New 
England antiquities. An overheated unlined 
chimney was the reported cause of the fire 
that originated in a first story partition where 
it developed for some time before detection 
by the watchman on one of his hourly tours 
at 2:25 A.M. Flames spread through non- 
firestopped walls, and on breaking into the 
open spread up open stairways. Investi- 
gators agree that sprinklers would have had 
no ettect on the fire in the walls but point 
out that sprinklers would have prevented 
fire from spreading through rooms and up 
stairways, and would thereby have permitted 
firemen to enter the building to get at the 
concealed fire within walls. 


When the fire reached the attic the ten 
sprinklers operated but were overpowered 
by the intense fire burning in lower stories. 


Fire departments from several towns re- 
sponded but were severely handicapped by 


lack of a good water supply. There was no 
public water system and a mill pond across 
the road was covered by 19 inches of ice. 


Laundries 


15, Los Angeles, Calif. 
$280,000 


Carpet cleaning; cardboard box mfg. Two 
adjoining 2-story buildings (first stories brick, 
second stories wood, stuccoclad) were de- 
stroyed by fire that originated in a 20 ft. by 
30 ft. wooden carpet drying room on the 
11,175 sq. ft. first floor of the carpet clean- 
ing building. The fire was discovered by an 
outsider at 3:45 A.M., 2 hours and 45 min- 
utes after a crew had repaired a gas-fired 
forced draft suspended heating unit which 
was used to heat the drying room during 
the night. After the crew left, the control- 
ling thermostat failed, allowing the com- 
bustible drying room to overheat and ignite. 


*Nov. 
Works, et al. 


City Dye 


The building was unsprinklered and de- 
spite the fact that the heater was known to 
have been giving trouble no watchman was 
left on the premises. Fire had extended 
through a hoistway to the second story, had 
broken through the roof and had ignited the 
adjoining 12,000 sq. ft. box factory before 
firemen arrived. 
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Dec. 27, near Topeka, Kan. Topeka State 
Hospital $364,500 


Hospital laundry. Irregular and unsuper- 
vised watchman protection, lint accumula- 
tions and absence of sprinklers appeared to 
be the three principal fire protection weak- 
nesses which in combination caused the de- 
struction of this large 1-story brick, wood- 
joisted building and $124,000 worth of re- 
cently installed laundry equipment. 


Investigators think that lint was ignited 
by the motor on a water cooler located about 
in the center of the building. From here the 
fire spread in all directions over lint-covered 
surfaces and had involved the entire interior 
when seen by a passerby at 12:27 A.M. 


Motion Picture Theatre 


April 5, Babylon, N. Y. Prudential Theatre 
Corp. $250,000 


Motion picture theatre, luncheonette, of- 
fice. At 11:38 P.M., April 4, cleaning wom- 
en discovered fire on the stage. Ignition of 
the combustible stage curtain by short cir- 
cuit of the curtain raising motor was the 
reported cause. Firemen confined damage to 
the stage and, believing the fixe out, re- 
turned to quarters in about thirty minutes. 
At 12:46 A.M. they were again called to the 
theatre to find that fire on the stage had 
spread to the combustible fibreboard ceiling 
of the auditorium and had involved the 
entire theatre. There were no stage vents. 
This time the fire destroyed the unsprin- 
klered 200 ft. by 50 ft. 3-story brick, steel- 
framed building before being controlled. 


Night Club 


July 11, San Francisco, Calif. Italian Village 
Night Club, et al. $250,000} 


Night club; hotel. The basement and the 
first story of this 3-story brick, wood-joisted 
building were badly damaged by a suspicious 
fire that was discovered in the basement of 
the night club by the night janitor at 3:43 
A.M., a few minutes after he had checked 
the basement and found everything in order. 
He ran upstairs to tell the night club manager 
who slept in the hotel occupying the two upper 
stories. The manager telephoned the fire de- 
partment, after which he and the janitor ran 
through the corridors rousing guests. 


The fire started in an unsprinklered area 
of the basement adjacent to sprinklered 
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dressing rooms, the only part of the build- 
ing so protected. Windowless basement 
walls prevented access to the fire until it 
had burned first story supports and dropped 
part of the first story into the basement. 


Aided by a stairway enclosure, fire fight- 
ers were able to keep the fire within the 
first story and basement. In the meantime, 
the rescue squad had removed all hotel 
guests to safety. 


Office Buildings and Banks 


21, Casper, Wyo. 
Bank $334,000 


Bank. An explosion in the overloaded 
incinerator that strewed burning pieces of 
paper about the basement incinerator room 
was the reported cause of fire that destroyed 
the old 100 ft. by 25 ft. 2-story brick, wood- 
joisted section of the bank and burned out 
the interior of the adjoining and communi- 
cating 100 ft. by 75 ft. high 1-story rein- 
forced concrete section. On smelling smoke 
the janitor went to the basement and fought 
the fire with carbon dioxide extinguishers for 
40 minutes before smoke forced him out (see 
photo p. 388). 


Jan. Casper National 


Just outside the incinerator room and 
throughout the unsprinklered basement, old 
records and bank supplies were piled to the 
ceiling. Aisles were so narrow that just one 
person could pass at a time. Fire had 
spread to these records by the time firemen 
arrived. Because of the dense smoke the 
basement could not be entered and fire was 
able to burn through flooring and spread up 
through the old wood-joisted section. Un- 
protected openings allowed fire to spread to 
the reinforced concrete sections where com- 
bustible interior finish including ceiling and 
wall paneling contributed fuel for the fire. 


Contents of vaults were damaged by water 
but were not burned or charred. 


Dec. 26, Lowell, Mass. Medical Arts Build- 
ing $400,000 

Seven stores, 20 offices, one apartment. 
A mentally deranged man who was “mad at 
the world” admitted setting fire that de- 
stroyed this unsprinklered 4-story brick, 
wood-joisted building. The fire was set at the 
rear door of a paint and wallpaper shop 
and spread to wooden shelving loaded with 
gallon cans of paint, inside the door. Short- 
ly after discovery by police at 2:36 A.M. 
the shelving collapsed, cans fell to the floor 
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Ken Photo Shop 


An explosion in an overloaded incinerator strewed burning pieces of paper about 
the basement incinerator room at the Casper, Wyo. National Bank. Thus was started 
a fire that did $334,000 damage because of several glaring fire protection weaknesses. 


citd fs 


At Lowell, Mass., 20 offices were destroyed by fire that got its momentum in a paint 
store in the first story. 





OTHER LARGE LOSS FIRES 


and ruptured, and the fire spread rapidly 
out of control in the paint store and spread 
to the other first story stores and to upper 
stories through concealed ceiling spaces, 
nonfirestopped walls, open stairways, and 
other openings in the undivided 6,500 sq. 
ft. building. 


Careful investigation of the ruins by fire 
department officials indicated that the fire 
had been set and led to apprehension of the 
arsonist by police. 


Officers Club 


Jan. 21, Andrews Air Force Base, Md. United 
States Government $275,000 


Air Force officers club and mess. When 
discovered at 2:20 A.M. by a passerby fire 
had completely involved the interior and 
was coming through the roof of this 32,000 
sq. ft. masonry, wood-joisted building. The 
building had been closed since noon of the pre- 
ceding day and had been without the protection 
of sprinklers, an automatic fire detection system 
or a watchman. 


Wide World 


Oil and Gas Wells 


March 2, near Silver, Texas Stanolind Oil Co. 
$1,000,000; 2 killed 


Oil well. Two men suffered fatal burns 
and ten were less seriously injured by a flash 
fire that broke out while 20,000 gallons of 
“san-frac’”’ oil were being injected under 
pressure into the well. The flash fire oc- 
curred at 7:30 A.M. when a 2-inch pipe 30 
ft. from the well ruptured and sprayed the 
area with oil. Several ignition sources were 
present including pumps, truck motors, and 
hot exhausts. The fire burned out of con- 
trol until 4:30 P.M. when an oil well fire 
fighting expert from Houston entered the 
fire area under the protection of a metal 
shield and water spray, and put out the fire 
by closing a valve. 


April 12, near Fort St. John, B. C. Texaco 
Exploration & Associates $304,500 


Gas well. While the drilling rig was in 
operation a blow-out occurred and escaping 
gas ignited. The fire destroyed all drilling 
equipment and burned until subdued by oil 
well fire specialists five days later. 


Concrete fire walls beneath the deck at about 300 ft. intervals were a major factor 
in controlling the substructure fire on a 300 ft. section of this unsprinklered wooden 
pier at Newark, N. J. (see report, page 390). 
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Piers 
April 1, San Francisco, Calif. San Francisco 


Ferry Building $250,000 


Pier superstructure. A spark from an acety- 
lene torch that had been used earlier in the 
day by a contractor’s crew doing reconstruc- 
tion work was put forth as the probable 
cause of fire that destroyed most of the 100,- 
000 sq. ft. unsprinklered and undivided pier 
building between two slips. A concrete pier 
deck prevented fire from involving the sub- 
structure. 


The fire was discovered by a maintenance 
employee, three quarters of an hour after the 
workmen had gone home. High winds had 
carried the fire through much of the building 
before fire fighters arrived. The fire empha- 
sized the need for more than one fire boat. 
The one boat available did good work but 
necessary shuttling from one side of the pier 
to the other to check the fire reduced the 
boat’s effectiveness. 


April 8, Newark, N. J. Port of New York 
Authority, et al. $550,000 


1,500-ft. pier; 4 barges. About 450 ft. of 
the 1,500-ft.-long wooden pier was destroyed 
by fire that broke out while a pier repair 
crew was driving piles from a barge moored 
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to the pier. The fire is believed to have 
originated in the barge from where it spread 
to the wooden pier deck and to the unsprin- 
klered substructure. Efforts of the pier repair 
crew to fight the fire with a standpipe hose 
on the pier were abandoned when it was dis- 
covered that the water was turned off. 


The fire alarm was given promptly, but 
flames spread before a shifting wind, first in 
one direction then in another, making attack 
by land companies stationed on the pier haz- 
ardous. At one time a quick change in direc- 
tion of the wind forced firemen to run for 
safety, abandoning 500 ft. of hose and a hose 
truck. Concrete fire walls beneath the deck 
at about 300-ft. intervals confined the sub- 
structure fire to a 300-ft. section. Eight fire 
boats played a major part in bringing the fire 
under control (see photo p. 389). 


June 17, Charleston, S$. C. Tidewater Termi- 
nals, Inc. $3,000,000; 2 killed 


Three piers and pier sheds loaded with 
newsprint, sugar, canned goods and _insecti- 
cides. Three unsprinklered wooden piers and 
their wood-frame metalclad pier sheds and 
steel-framed, metalclad bulkhead buildings 
were destroyed by fire that originated at the 
river end of one of the piers where a sugar 
boat was being unloaded. 





Charleston Evening Post 

Lack of fire walls and sprinklers in the pier substructure and in the pier shed were 
among the serious fire protection weaknesses responsible for the Charleston, S. C. 
fire that took two lives and did $3,000,000 damage. 
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United Press 
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Three of the four large loss pier fires spread through undivided and unsprinklered 
pier substructures. At the Jersey City fire shown in the photo early attempts to control 
the substructure fire by land companies were handicapped by lack of any firewalls or 
bulkheads in the substructure, and no pier deck openings to provide access for fire 


fighting. 


When first seen the fire was coming up be- 
tween deck planking. Reports indicate that 
employees fought the fire with buckets of 
water and later with standpipe hoses for more 
than ten minutes before the fire department 
was notified. During this time the fire de- 
veloped rapidly and when the first apparatus 
arrived at 11:55 A.M., the undivided sub- 
structure and undivided shed on the pier of 
origin were totally involved. Two men who 
entered an office in the bulkhead building to 
remove papers at the time the first fire ap- 
paratus arrived were trapped by the rapid 
spreading fire and lost their lives. 


The strong winds that drove the fire rapidly 
shoreward also carried heat and smoke into 
the faces of land fire companies and made an 
effective stand practically impossible. As 
flames spread to the communicating piers and 
bulkhead buildings (the three piers and their 
bulkhead buildings constituted an undivided 
fire area of 150,000 sq. ft.) firemen concen- 
trated on preventing a major conflagration. 
Flaming debris carried inland by the wind set 
several fires but all were controlled promptly by 
the combined action of the Charleston fire de- 
partment and fire departments dispatched to 


the scene by surrounding towns and military 
installations. An Air Force helicopter in radio 
communication with a mobile dispatcher at 
the scene was an aid in spotting roof fires. 


Sept. 14, Jersey City, N. J. City of Jersey 
V City, et al. $1,250,000 


Pier, freighter, two barges. Lack of sprin- 
klers and fire walls in the substructure allowed 
fire originating beneath the pier deck to de- 
stroy this 645 ft. by 148 ft. wooden pier and 
its practically empty, unsprinklered 1-story 
steel-framed, metalclad superstructure. Two 
barges moored to the pier were damaged, and 
a freighter was pulled into midstream where 
a small fire aboard was quickly extinguished. 


Responding to a pier employee’s alarm at 
3:22 P.M., firemen drove their apparatus into 
the pier shed, dropped suction lines over the 
side and, since there were no openings in the 
deck (concrete on wood), directed hose 
streams supplied by pumpers and pier stand- 
pipes at the substructure fire from barges 
moored alongside. *The fire spread so rapidly 
beneath the deck, however, that the pier soon 
had to be evacuated and from then on fire- 
fighting was a matter of protecting exposures. 





Ship 


13, off Delaware United States Gov- 
ernment $250,000; 4 killed 


Nov. 


Radar picket ship. Four men lost their lives 
and the engine room of this converted Liberty 
Ship (8,000 ton displacement, 416 ft. long, 57 
fr. beam) was severely damaged by fire that 
originated at the fuel oil centrifuge on top of 
the fuel oil tank for a diesel-powered alternat- 
ing current generator. Since radar equipment 
required alternating current (the ship service 
was direct current) alternating current generat- 
ing equipment including the generator, fuel 
oil storage tank, settling tank, and oil centri- 
fuge had been installed in the engine room. 


Heat from the fire at the centrifuge melted 
or cracked valves thereby releasing fuel oil 
that created an intense fire in the engine room 
and engine room bilges. The ship’s power was 
knocked out, including power to operate fire 
pumps. Fire control could not be attempted 
until other vessels came to the rescue. 


Stable 


18, Livonia, Mich. 
Academy $271,000 


Horse stable, riding ring, dwelling. Origi- 
nating in the haymow fire made headway 
before discovery due to lack of automatic 
protection. Once discovered, a further de- 
lay in fire department response resulted 
when it was found that telephone wires had 
burned. With fire raging overhead, em- 
ployees did a remarkable job removing 65 
of the 70 horses and then restraining them 
from running back in. When fire fighters 
arrived most of the undivided 21,000 sq. ft. 
1-, 2- and 3-story wooden building was in 
flames. 


Nov. Northville Riding 


Tunnel 


June 30, near Alderpoint, Calif. Northwest- 
ern Pacific R.R. Co. $250,000 


Railroad tunnel. The 452-ft.-long timber- 
lined tunnel was burned out by fire that had 
spread throughout the tunnel before discov- 
ery by a train engineer. A state forestry 
official suggested that the timbers might 
have been ignited by hot carbon blown 
from the exhaust of a diesel locomotive. He 
attributed several fires along the right-of- 
way to this cause. 
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United Press 
Vacant building destroyed, 
posures damaged at Minneapolis. 


nine ex- 


Vacant Building 


*May 6, Minneapolis, Minn. Ford-McNuti 
Glass Co., et al. $961,500+ 


Unoccupied building destroyed; nine ex- 
posures damaged. Fire originating in the 
rear of the first story of a recently vacated 
4-story brick, wood-joisted warehouse was 
beyond control in the first story before dis- 
covery by the operator of a neighboring 
parking lot at 4:49 P.M. The building was 
supposedly protected by a sprinkler system, 
and a caretaker was at work in the second 
story. For some undetermined reason the 
sprinklers had been turned off and the 
caretaker first learned of the fire when fire 
apparatus pulled up at the door. 


Fire spread up through the undivided 
building and extended over a 22-ft.-high 
blank wall to the wooden roof of an ad- 
joining sprinklered 6-story building. Wind- 
whipped flames were also carried around 
the fire wall and ignited wooden window 
frames on the front of the 6-story building. 
Sprinklers held the fire in check at windows, 
but the wooden roof of the otherwise fire-re- 
sistive building was severely damaged. 


Heat and embers carried by high winds 
ignited a noncombustible clothing ware- 
house and cars in a parking lot across an 
80-ft.-wide street from the building of 
origin. About 70 other fires were started 


by wind-carried embers, one about a mile 
away, but only eight caused appreciable 
damage. But for the exceptional work by 
the Minneapolis Fire Department a con- 
flagration might well have developed. 











Summary of Large Loss Aircraft Fires 


Sixty-nine large loss aircraft fire acci- 
dents occurred in North America in 1955 
according to NFPA records. These acci- 
dents cost 254 lives and represented ap- 
proximately $82,130,000 in losses, in- 
cluding the value of the aircraft and other 
property destroyed. The individual stories 
of these accidents are published in NFPA 
Aviation Bulletin No. 142.* 


The accidents reported in AB No. 142 
involved 55 military aircraft, 11 com- 
mercial or private aircraft and 3 manu- 
facturers test aircraft. Of the military, 
44 of them were U. S. Air Force air- 
craft, 6 were U. S. Naval aircraft, 2 were 
U. S. Marine Corps aircraft, 2 were an 
Air National Guard planes and 1 a Royal 
Canadian Air Force aircraft. Of the com- 
mercial and private aircraft, 7 were air- 
line aircraft and 4 were executive or busi- 
ness aircraft. 


Forty-three of these aircraft fire acci- 
dents occurred after ground impact, 22 
originated as fires in flight, 3 were heli- 


* Available from the NFPA Executive Office 
for $2.00 a copy. 


copter crash fires and the exact cause of 
one accident could not be established. 


As to location of these accidents, 52 
per cent (36 incidents) occurred off air- 
ports and 40 per cent (28 incidents) hap- 
pened on airports or on helicopter land- 
ing areas. The balance of the aircraft 
accidents occurred in the water. 


This year’s record has many interest- 
ing case histories. Only by studying each 
can a full appreciation of their signifi- 
cance be achieved (see NFPA Aviation 
Bulletin No. 142). Foam was used in 
attempting rescue and fire control in 31 
cases and carbon dioxide in 13 cases. In 
some instances, the two agents were used 
simultaneously as recommended in the 
NFPA’s Suggested Aircraft Rescue and 
Fire Fighting Equipment standard. The 
crash fire fighting attacks were considered 
most effective in 14 cases, and inadequate 
in 8 of the tragedies. Structures were in- 
volved in 11 of the accidents. 


Seven of the accidents involved com- 
mercial airline aircraft in the United 
States during 1955. These 7 accidents 
caused an estimated $5,860,000 damage 
with the loss of 104 lives. 


Large Loss Aircraft Fires of 1955 


Date Place Operator Type a/c Est.Loss No. Killed 
Jan. 22 near Dakota City, Iowa U.S. Air Force F86D $ 7OQQ0O | ccccciun 
Feb. 8 near Beallsville, Md. U.S. Air Force B-57 $1,000,000 1 killed 
Feb. 8 North Apple Valley, Calif. U.S. Air Force B-57B $1,000,000 2 killed 
Feb. 8 Fort Worth, Tex. U.S. Air Force B-36D $3,500,000 2 killed 
Feb. 12 La Ronge, Sask. U.S. Air Force B-47 $2,500,000 1 killed 
Feb. 15 Port Columbus, Ohio U.S. Navy PORG $ 30GGRO © sccau 
Feb. 23 near Sedalia Air Force 

Base, Mo. U.S. Air Force KC-97 $2,000,000 9 killed 
Feb. 26 Ava, N. Y. U.S. Air Force T-33 $ 500,000 2 killed 
Feb. 28 Lake Charles, La. U.S. Air Force B-47E $2,825,000 5 killed 
Mar. 3 Long Beach, Calif. Fleetway Corp. PBY-5A $ 250,000 2 killed 
Mar. 3 Hagerstown, Md. U.S. Air Force CHS  §. 200000 = c.ccom 
Mar. 6 Loring Air Force Base, Me. U.S. Air Force B-36 $3,500,000 _............. 
Mar. 9 Bel Air Beach, Fla. U.S. Air Force ES6D «$2. 750000  csieveusic 
Mar. 16 near North, S. C. U.S. Air Force B47 $2500000 ncn. 
Mar. 25 El Paso, Tex. U.S. Air Force RB-47 = $2,550,000 3 killed 
Mar. 28 Sioux City, Ia. U.S. Air Force F-86D $ 700,000 1 killed 
Mar. 29 Greenville Air Force Base, T-33 and 

Miss. U.S. Air Force C-46 $ 250,000 1 killed 
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Place 


near Sayville, N. Y. 
East Boston, Mass. 


Hurst, Tex. 

near Kindley Air Force 
Base, Bermuda 

Sydney, N. S. 

Frobisher Bay, New- 
foundland 

Over Atlantic Ocean 


Stewart Air Force Base, N.Y. 


Williston, Vt. 

near San Angelo, Tex. 

Barksdale A.F. Base, La. 

Portland International Air- 
port, Portland, Ore. 

East Boston, Mass. 


Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 


near Castle A.F. Base, Calif. 

near Lucas, La. 

Chicago, III. 

Worcester, Mass. 

Corpus Christi Bay, Tex. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 

near Edwards Air Force 
Base, Calif. 

Albany, Ga. 

Otis Air Force Base, Mass. 

Charleston, S. C. 

East Palo Alto, Calif. 


near Alexandria, La. 
Kirtland A.F. Base, N. M. 
McCarran Field, Nev. 


Stewart Air Force Base, N.Y. 


Burbank, Calif. 
Cold Lake, Alta. 


Dow Air Force Base, Me. 
near Union City, Okla. 


Atlanta Naval Air Sta., Ga. 
Yerba Buena Island, Calif. 
near Hagerstown, Md. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


East Meadow, N. Y. 
McGuire A.F. Base, N. J. 
near Marlin, Tex. 

near Seattle, Wash. 


New York, N. Y. 

Eielson Air Force Base, 
Alaska 

Weymouth, Mass. 

Richmond, Va. 

near Point Lookout, Md. 


near Moses Lake, Wash. 
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Operator Type a/c Est. Loss No. Killed 


United Air Lines DC-6 $1,500,000 3 killed 
Massachusetts Air 

National Guard F-94B $ 250,000 
Bell Aircraft HSL-1 $ 250,000 1 killed 


U.S. Air Force B-47 $2,500,000 3 killed 
U.S. Marine Corps C-119 $ 260,000 1 killed 


. Air Force C-124 $1,500,000 
. Air Force KC-97G — $2,000,000 9 killed 
. Air Force F-86D $ 700,000 1 killed 
. Air Force F-89 $ 500,000 
. Air Force B-36J $3,500,000 15 killed 
. Air Force B-47 $2,500,000 4 killed 
. Air Force 2 F-89D’s $ 738,000 
(Partial ) 

Mass. Air Nation- 

al Guard F-94B $ 250,000 
U.S. Air Force B-57 $1,000,000 2 killed 
Port of N. Y. Bell47-G $ 250,000 2 killed 

Authority 
U.S. Air Force KC-97G $1,500,000 10killed 
U.S. Air Force B-47 $2,500,000 4 killed 
Braniff Airways Convair $ 750,000 22killed 
U.S. Air Force F-86F $ 700,000 
U.S. Navy PBM_- $ 250,000 4 killed 
Amer. Airlines Convair $ 750,000 30killed 


eeasgedcee 
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U.S. Air Force X-1A $1,000,000 
U.S. Air Force F-84F  $ 500,000 1 killed 
U.S. Air Force B-57B $1,000,000 2 killed 
U.S. Air Force C-119 $ 300,000 9 killed 
Hiller Helicop- _ Experi- Over 

ter Co. mental $1,000,000 
U.S. Air Force C-119 $ 260,000 4 killed 
U.S. Air Force C-124 $2,500,000 1 killed 
U.S. Air Force B-25 - $ 250,000 5 killed 

F-8 

U.S. Air Force T-33 $ 500,000 2 killed 
Currey Air Trans- 

port DC-3 $ 700,000 4 killed 
Royal Canadian . 

Air Force CF-100 $ 500,000 2 killed 
U.S. Air Force KC-97 = $2,000,000 
Great Lakes Car- 

bon Corp. A-26 $ 250,000 
U.S. Air Force B-47 $2,500,000 
U.S. Navy AD $ 250,000 1 killed 
Fokker S-14 $ 500,000 1 killed 
Glasscock Drill- 

ing Co. Bell 47-G $ 250,000 3 killed 
U.S. Air Force B-26 $ 250,000 2 killed 
U.S. Air Force F-86A $ 


700,000 1 killed 
U.S. Air Force B-47 $2,500,000 3 killed 
Peninsular Air- 

lines DC-4 $ 510,000 
American Airlines DC-7 $ 250,000 


U.S. Air Force F-84F $1,000,000 14killed 
U.S. Marine Corps FJ-2 $ 300,000 
U.S. Navy F2H-3 $ 850,000 
U.S. Navy XP6M-1 Over 

$3,000,000 4 killed 
U.S. Air Force F-86D $ 700,000 1 killed 





SUMMARY OF LARGE 


Place 
Lincoln, Neb. 


near Jacksonville, Fla. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Levittown, N. Y. 


Accidents Excluded 


Fire occurred in five other fatal com- 
mercial airline accidents in the USS. 
during 1955 but these were not included 
because other factors were primarily re- 
sponsible for the accidents and the re- 
sulting fatalities (totalling 154). The 
excluded accidents are: 


Jan. 12, near Covington, Ky., 
Trans World Airlines Martin 202-A collided 
in flight with a DC-3 and burned on ground 
impact 15 killed 


Feb. 19, Sandia Mountain, N. M., 
Trans World Airlines Martin 404 power-on 


impact with mountain followed by fire: 
16 killed 


Mar. 20, near Springfield, Mo., 
American Airlines Convair crash during at- 
tempted landing (fuel tank exploded but gen- 
eral fire did not ensue) 13 killed 


Oct. 6, Medicine Bow Mountain, Wyo., 
United Air Lines DC-4 power-on impact with 
mountain followed by fire 66 killed 


Nov. I, near Longmont, Colo., 
United Air Lines DC-6B explosion in rear 
cargo hold caused by sabozage; fire after im- 
44 killed 


An accident involving a Pan American 
Airways Stratocruiser which ditched in 
the Pacific off the Oregon coast cost 4 
lives but this accident did not involve 
fire, although some original press reports 
had so indicated. 


There were eight foreign commercial 
airline accidents occurring outside the 
United States during 1955, each of which 
resulted in the loss of 12 or more lives 
and which were reported in the U. S. 
press or to the NFPA. These were: 


Feb. 14, near Rieti, Italy, 
Sabena Airlines DC-6 crashed into mountain 
ME IIR oc adciivaducvaaea¥coccectastatvsds 29 killed 


Operator 
U.S. Navy 
Eastern Airlines 


U.S. Air Force 
U.S. Air Force 
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Est. Loss No. Killed 
$6,000,000 3 killed 


Type a/c 


FOF and 
others 
Con- 
stellation 
T-33 
F-86D 


$1,500,000 


17 killed 


$ 500,000 1 killed 


$ 377,000 


Mar. 8, near Marcota, Mexico, 
Compania Mexicana de Aviacion DC-3 crashed 
into mountain and burned ................ 26 killed 


Apr. I1, South China Sea, 
Air India Constellation fire in flight (possible 
sabotage ) 15 killed 


May 18, Mt. Kilimanjaro, Kenya Colony, 
East African Airways Dakota crashed into 
mountain and burned 20 killed 


July 27, Bulgaria, 
El Al Israel Airlines Constellation fire in flight 
(attacked by Bulgarian fighter 


planes ) 58 killed 


Aug. 8, near Voronezh, USSR, 
Ilyushin 14 fire in flight 25 killed 


Sept. 21, near Idris Airport, Libya, 
British Overseas Airways Corp. Argonaut 
crash fire 15 killed 


Oct. 2, Andean Mountains, Peru, 
Compania de Aviacion “Faucett’” DC-4 engine 
fire in flight 19 killed 


Five major military accidents occurred 
in 1955 which resulted in 12 or more 
lives lost and which were similarly ex- 
cluded as the fire factors were not, in a 
major way, responsible for the heavy loss 
of life. They were: 


Mar. 6, Formosa, 
U. S. Air Force C-54 crashed into mountain 
and burned 14 killed 


Mar. 22, Pali Kea Peak, Hawaii, 
U. S. Navy R-6-D crashed into mountain and 
burned 66 killed 


Aug. I1, Freudenstadt, Germany, 
2 U. S. Air Force C-119’s sustained mid-air 
collision, crashed and burned 66 killed 


Sept. |, Skwentna, Alaska, 
U. S. Air Force C-47 crashed and burned in 
attempted emergency landing 12 killed 


Nov. 17, near Las Vegas, Nev., 
U. S. Air Force C-54 crashed on Mt. Charles- 
ton and burned 14 killed 





Meeting of Board of Directors 
New York, January 26, 1956 


Present 


Richard E. Vernor, Chairman 
T. Seddon Duke, President 
John Neale, Vice-President 
Henry G. Thomas, Vice-President 
Hovey T. Freeman, Secretary-Treasurer 
Allen L. Cobb, Past President 


W. J. Baker A. L. Ham 
Malcolm S. Blake Leonard Peterson 
A. L. Brown J. S. Queener 

F. R. Fetherston E. F. Reske 
Edward Gaston Roger H. Wingate 


Percy Bugbee, General Manager, Robert S. 
Moulton, Technical Secretary, Horatio Bond, 
Chief Engineer, Charles S. Morgan, Assistant 
General Manager, Merwin Brandon, Chairman, 
Electrical Section. 


1. Plans for the 60th annual meeting 
to be held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
June 4-8, 1956, as reported by Messrs. 
Bugbee and Morgan, were approved. 


2. Treasurer Hovey T. Freeman tre- 
ported on the financial situation of the 
Association indicating prospects for a 
balanced budget by the end of the fiscal 
year. The report was accepted. 


Executive Office Activities 


3. a. Mr. Bugbee reported on the sta- 
tus of the Association membership indi- 
cating a total membership of 16,135 as 
of January 10, the highest figure in the 
Association's history and representing an 
increase of approximately 10,000 mem- 
bers in a ten-year period. 


b. Mr. Bugbee reported on the Spon- 
sors Committee and indicated that Mr. 
Colby Chester, Chairman, had asked to 
be relieved of this responsibility. Mr. 
Bugbee invited suggestions from Board 
members. 


c. Mr. Moulton reported on publica- 
tions explaining the status of the Associa- 


tion’s publications program and indicat- 
ing the current continuing increase in the 
distribution of both educational and tech- 
nical Association publications. 


d. Mr. Morgan reported on advertis- 
ing, presenting figures showing that the 
receipts from this source are currently 
running slightly ahead of estimates. 


e. Mr. Bugbee reported on the Pub- 
lic Relations Department and its increas- 
ingly effective activities under the direc- 
tion of Robert W. Schuette, Public Rela- 
tions Manager. 


f. Mr. Bond reported on various ac- 
tivities of the Fire Services Department, 
with particular reference to the public 
service rendered by Mr. Warren Y. Kim- 
ball, its Manager. 


g. Mr. Moulton reported on the Fire 
Record Department, listing the various 
fire record publications issued during the 
year and mentioning both the value of 
this phase of the Association’s activity 
under the direction of Chester I. Babcock, 
Manager, and the opportunities for fur- 
ther service which would require addi- 
tional financial support. 


Executive Office Pension Plan 


h. Mr. Morgan reported as follows 
on the Executive Office pension plan: 


Nearly ten years have passed since the estab- 
lishment of the NFPA Retirement Plan of 
which Messrs. Freeman, Bugbee, and Moulton 
are Trustees. Although no retirements have 
occurred in the meantime, the desirability of 
making certain amendments to the trust agree- 
ment has become clearly apparent. According- 
ly proposed amendments have been prepared by 
the original author of the Plan, Willis F. 
McMartin, which it is believed will improve 
the position of the Association without signifi- 
cantly increasing our costs or depriving pres- 
ent participants of any existing benefits. 
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First in importance is an amendment to 
change the rate at which employees becoming 
participants after January 1, 1956 are vested 
with benefits provided in their behalf by the 
Association. At present such vesting is im- 
mediate and total. Amendment provides no 
vesting during the first five years of participa- 
tion and thereafter at the rate of 10 per cent 
per annum, except in cases where termination 
of services is by reason of permanent dis- 
ability or retirement at age sixty. In these 
situations vesting would be in full. 


Amendment also provides that in case of 
termination of services of any participating 
employee, the Association may recover the ap- 
propriate portion of the annual premium 
paid in advance on behalf of that employee. 
Amendment further provides that where ter- 
mination of services is for cause, as for ex- 
ample: dishonesty against NFPA, all retire- 
ment values are forfeited. 


Also provided are amendments to establish 
waiver of premium in cases of total and per- 
manent disability: and authorization of pay- 
ments of extra premiums up to $5.00 addition- 
al per $1,000.00 of insurance on any sub- 
standard medical risks. Any extra premium 
beyond this limit would be paid by the par- 
ticipating employee. 


It was voted to approve these proposals 


and to instruct the trustees to proceed 
accordingly. 


i. Mr. Bugbee reported on the Elec- 
trical Field Service, indicating satisfactory 
service in this phase of the Association’s 
activities with Mr. Charles L. Smith as 
Electrical Field Engineer. 


j. Mr. Moulton reported on the 
flammable liquids and gases field service 
projects, reporting the continuing §satis- 
factory service rendered by Mr. Miles 
Woodworth, Flammable Liquids Engi- 
neer, and Mr. Clark Jones, Gases Engi- 
neer. These projects were discussed by 
Messrs. Fetherston, Neale, Queener and 
Thomas. 


NFPA Sections 


4. a. Mr. Morgan reported as Secre- 
tary of the Fire Marshals’ Section, giving 
an account of the valuable service current- 
ly rendered by the Association in this 
field. 


b. Mr. Brandon reported on devel- 
opments in the Electrical Section and the 
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plans for the preparation of a 1956 edi- 
tion of the National Electrical Code. 


c. Mr. Reske reported as President 
of the Society of Fire Protection Engi- 
neers and discussed some of the current 
problems of the Society, particularly that 
involved in proposals for the establish- 
ment of student chapters. He reported a 
current balance in Society funds of $485. 


Regional Meetings 


5. The 1955 regional meeting in New 
Orleans was discussed with many expres- 
sions of commendation for the value of 
this phase of the Association’s activity 
by Messrs. Duke, Neale, Gaston, Baker, 
Blake, Reske, Cobb, Thomas and Brown. 
Plans for the 1956 regional meeting in 
St. Louis on November 26-28 were also 
discussed. Approval was given to the 
Executive Office suggestion that the pro- 
gram for this meeting should be devel- 
oped as a mid-year session of general in- 
terest to all members but at the same 
time its regional flavor should be main- 
tained so as to encourage local members 
in their efforts to promote attendance. 


Advertising Council Report 


6-7-8. Mr. Bugbee read a recent re- 
port from the Advertising Council on the 
results of the Fire Prevention Campaign 
conducted by the Council under NFPA 
sponsorship. In summary, in the year 
1955 the campaign included 4,700,000 
lines in daily and weekly newspapers, 
110,474,000 radio home impressions, 
83,200,000 TV home impressions, 90,000 
car cards, 10,000 large display posters 
and 50 pasts in company magazines. The 
report further stated that “Our research, 
recently completed, shows that Sparky 
and his serious message have been received 
and understood by over 43 per cent of 
the total population of the United States.” 
Mr. Bugbee pointed out the urgent need 
for additional funds for this campaign. 
He then reported that the Kagran Corpo- 
ration, the firm handling Sparky licenses 
for NFPA, feels that in 1956 there will 
be substantial income from licensees and 
substantial increase in favorable Sparky 
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publicity as a result of the merchandis- 
ing program, 


Mr. Bugbee. also reported that Sparky's 
Fire Department for children is growing, 
with nearly 50,000 children already en- 
rolled and with many local units spon- 
sored by local fire departments being 
established in various sections of the 
United States and Canada. 


Industrial Committee 
9. Chairman Allen Cobb of the In- 


dustrial Committee reported progress in 
the field of this committee and consider- 
ation of plans for the industrial session 
of the annual meeting program. He te- 
ferred to problems encountered in the or- 
ganization of the new Committee on In- 
dustrial Fire Apparatus which has been 
previously authorized and invited sug- 
gestions. 


Technical Committee Activities 


10. The report of the Technical Ad- 
visory Committee was presented by Chair- 
man A. L. Brown as follows: 


a. Your Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee met in New Orleans on Novem- 
ber 29th with all members present and 
discussed in detail the question of rela- 
tions between the NFPA and the Amer- 
ican Standards Association as referred 
to the committee by action of the Board 
at its last meeting. The discussion indi- 
cated certain inherent difficulties involved 
in NFPA cooperation with the ASA, par- 
ticularly in respect to the fact that under 
present conditions it appears impossible 
to discharge adequately the obligations of 
participation in ASA activities without in- 
creasing the NFPA staff or diverting pres- 
ent staff time and attention away from 
essential NFPA activities. We are unable 
to make any specific recommendations at 
this time, but will continue our consider- 
ation of this subject with the expectation 
that in due time we may be able to make 
recommendations for action that may 
solve at least certain phases of the over-all 
problem. Meanwhile, we have dealt with 
the technical difficulties that have held up 
ASA action on NFPA codes for the pre- 
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vention of dust explosions by referring 
this matter to Chairman Hylton R. Brown 
of the Committee on Dust Explosion 
Hazards with the request that he proceed 
with correspondence through which he 
believed the technicalities of ASA pro- 
cedure would be met. 


By letter of January 13, 1956 to the 
Technical Advisory Committee, Mr. 
Brown reported as follows: 


“In accordance with the action taken at 
New Orleans I conferred with Mr. Lamb of 
the American Standards Association and we 
quickly settled some of the misunderstandings 
concerning the recorded votes on the codes in 
question. Mr. Lamb’s memorandum of Jan- 
uary 10 to Mr. Moulton stating that the three 
code revisions presented last November have 
been acted on favorably by the ASA seems, 
in my opinion, to clear up this subject and 
you may wish to include such a statement 
when you present our report. Mr. Lamb and I 
are still working on the classification of mem- 
bers of the Dust Explosion Hazards Commit- 
tee to obtain the balance required by the 
ASA but I anticipate no great difficulty in 
obtaining this objective.” 


b. We have further considered the 
matter of responsibilities and authority of 
NFPA representatives serving on com- 
mittees of other organizations and now 
recommend Board approval of the fol- 
lowing statement to . published in the 
NFPA Year Book and to be considered 
as instructions to NFPA representatives. 
Such a statement, if approved, should 
also be filed with the sponsors or officers 
of other committees so that they may un- 
derstand the position of NFPA repre- 
sentatives. 


It shall be understood as a condition of 
NFPA representation upon a committee of any 
other organization that the vote of the repre- 
sentative upon any matter requiring a vote by 
committee members during the preparation of 
any standard, code, regulation, etc., does not 
commit the NFPA officially with respect to 
approval or adoption of that standard or regu- 
lation. 


Official approval or adoption of any stand- 
ard or regulation by the NFPA can be given 
only by vote of the annual meeting or by au- 
thorized action of the Board of Directors. 


This procedure is consistent with the adop- 
tion of any standard prepared within and 
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voted upon by any of the NFPA’s own com- 
mittees. 


When the official approval by the NFPA is 
needed for a standard or regulation prepared 
by a committee of any other organization, it 
shall be the responsibility of any NFPA rep- 
resentative on such committee to bring the 
matter to the attention of the NFPA office 
for appropriate action. 


It is the intent of the NFPA that its repre- 
sentatives on committees or boards of other 
organizations will present the point of view 
of the NFPA, provide information on NFPA 
policies, activities and standards, as appropri- 
ate, and will participate cooperatively in the 
work of such committees. 


Representatives should also consult with 
the NFPA office in case of uncertainty in re- 
spect to the handling of any policy matters. 
The NFPA office will then consult the Board 
of Directors, the Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee or the NFPA technical committee con- 
cerned as to the procedure to be followed in 
each case. 


Committee Personnel 


c. We recommend confirmation by 
the Board of Directors of the appoint- 
ments to technical committees of those 
individuals whose names had been sub- 
mitted and also recommend confirmation 
of the committee appointments incorpo- 
rated in the 1955-1956 Year Book pur- 
suant to the action.of the Board at its last 
meeting. 


d. Since preparation of the list of 
committee changes, the Technical Advi- 
sory Committee has received from R. P. 
Strong his resignation as Chairman of the 
Committee on Storage of Combustible 
Fibres. It now seems appropriate to rec- 
ommend to the Board for appointment as 
Chairman Sidney Briggs of Dallas, who 
has been serving as Vice Chairman. 


In view of Chairman Strong’s long 
service dating from the organization of 
the committee in 1922, we now suggest 
that the Board appoint him as Honorary 
Chairman. 


A similar situation has developed in 
the case of Harry E. Newell of the Com- 
mittee on Flammable Liquids and the 
Committee on Gases. Mr. Newell was 
honored at a dinner sponsored jointly by 
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these two committees on January 26, 1956. 
He has not resigned, but in his retire- 
ment is taking no active part in the com- 
mittee work and his present position is 
actually only honorary. It seems appro- 
priate at this time to appoint him Perma- 
nent Honorary Chairman of both com- 
mittees. This proposal would continue 
the recognition which he deserves and at 
the same time avoid the complication of 
having as a chairman a man who is not 
in a position to take any active part in 
the committee work. Your Technical Ad- 
visory Committee recommends the above 
proposed additional appointments. 


This report was approved and the rec- 
ommendations thereof were adopted. 


11. Mr. Moulton reported on commit- 
tee activities outlining the extensive con- 
tributions made to the Association by 
technical committee chairmen and mem- 
bers. 


12. The committee appointments as 
had been submitted for Board action at 
the meeting were approved. (See also 
minute 10. c.) 


Safety to Life Committee 


13. On recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Safety to Life, NFPA Stand- 
ard No. 101C on Interior Finish was 
amended by changing the upper limit of 
Class C interior finish from 175 to 200 
on the test scale and by the deletion of 
all notes. Certain editorial clarifications 
were also authorized. 


Marine Committee 


14. Mr. Morgan reported that further 
consideration had been given by the 
Marine Committee to the matter of use 
of liquefied petroleum gas cylinders on 
motor craft as referred to the Marine 
Committee by the Board at its last meet- 
ing. Mr. Morgan stated « the Com- 
mittee on Marine Fire Protection had not 
as yet reached any agreement on this sub- 
ject, but had referred certain questions to 
the Committee on Gases for clarification 
prior to further consideration by the 
Committee on Marine Fire Protection. 
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Civil Defense Activities 


15. Mr. Bond reported on staff activ- 
ities in connection with civil defense, 
particularly our participation in the prep- 
aration of the 1955 Review Report of 
Project East River, which was made for 
the U. S. Department of Defense, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
and the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
The 1955 Review Report of Project East 
River had been released early in January. 
Mr. Bond described the conclusions of this 
review report in some detail but summar- 
ized it as pointing out that civil defense 
arrangements were far from what they 
should be. 


Mr. Bond indicated that one of the 
possible solutions for the present diff- 
culties is to require civil defense func- 
tions to be performed by appropriate ex- 
isting agencies, rather than by special 
civil defense agencies. He suggested that 
since the NFPA Committee on Civil Fire 
Defense has been inactive, it would be 
in order for the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee to consider discontinuing this spe- 
cial committee, referring matters that 
come ms in connection with civil defense 
to regular NFPA committees. He pointed 
out that this might require one or two 


new committees, specifically suggesting 
one on Fire Department Organization (a 
subject now partially covered by the Com- 
mittee on Farm Fire Protection) and a 
Committee on Emergency Water Sup- 
plies. 


Communications 


16. a. A communication was read from 
Paul Dannenman of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., retiring Board member, expressing 
appreciation of the value of NFPA activ- 
ities and the opportunities for service as 
a Board member. 


b. A communication from Mr. Pres- 
cott French suggesting the establishment 
of a provision for life membership by 
lump sum payment of annual dues, the 
amount to be established on an actuarial 
basis, was considered and referred to the 
Advisory Committee. 


17. At the luncheon following the 
meeting President Duke presented Gen- 
eral Manager Bugbee with a beautiful, 
suitably engraved silver pitcher. The 
gift was from the Officers and Directors 
of the Association in recognition of the 
forthcoming 35th anniversary of Mr. 
Bugbee’s service with the Association. 





Fire Record of Cities, 1955 


As Reported by Municipal Authorities 


The following tables summarize fire de- 
partment reports for 1955 in 650 of the 
699 cities with population over 20,000 in 
the United States and Canada. 


These statistics have been collected and 
published in the April QUARTERLIES since 
1939. These tables should not be used as 
a basis of comparisons between cities, as 
comparisons based on these statistics may 
be misleading if used without a full un- 
derstanding of the many factors which 
should be taken into consideration in 
making any comparisons between cities. 
The principal discrepancy results from the 
wide variation among fire officials as to 
what constitutes a fire loss. Certain re- 
ports include only insured losses, others 
only uninsured. Whether or not property 
is insured has no bearing on the actual 
value of property destroyed. The chance 
effect of some single loss fire, differences 
in degree of industrialization, in topogra- 
phy, climate and age of cities are some of 
the factors that influence the fire record. 
In other words, fire losses reflect the 
composite results of many factors in ad- 
dition to fire department efficiency and 
therefore the p’ictice of making com- 
parisons among different cities based on 
these data is to be discouraged. 


Fire departments of 559 United States 
cities and 47 Canadian cities of over 
20,000 — have reported their 
estimates of fire loss, fire alarms, building 
fires, and false alarms for 1955 to the 
NFPA Department of Fire Record. 


A total of 580 United States cities hav- 
ing more than 20,000 population re- 
ported a fire loss for the year 1955 of 
$218,034,050. Fifty-one Canadian cities 
having a total population of 3,631,683 re- 
saad 6 loss of $17,551,777 for 1955. 


The average loss per person in the 580 
U. S. cities reporting losses was $3.69, 2.2 


per cent more than the $3.61 average loss 
in 1954. The per capita loss in the 51 
Canadian cities reporting losses was $4.83, 
a 7.1 per cent increase from 1954. 


The average loss per building fire in 
517 U. S. cities for 1955 was $931, com- 
pared with $943 in 1954. The average 
building fire loss in 45 Canadian cities 
was $895 in 1955, $1,028 in 1954. 


The total number of building fires re- 
ported by 594 U. S. cities was 257,233, an 
average of 4.0 fires per 1,000 population, 
as compared with 3.9 building fires per 
1,000 population in 1954 and 4.2 in 
1953. Fifty-one Canadian cities reported 
19,611 building fires in 1955. The num- 
ber per 1,000 population was 5.1 in 1955 
as compared with 4.0 in 1954. 


Motor vehicle fires reported by 583 
U. S. cities totaled 63,473, an average of 
0.98 fires per 1,000 population. Forty- 
nine Canadian cities reported 2,430 motor 
vehicle fires, or 0.73 per 1,000. 


Fire departments in 593 U. S. cities of 
more than 20,000 population answered 
864,764 alarms in 1955. The number of 
alarms in 50 Canadian cities was 40,995. 


In the United States, 594 cities of over 
20,000 reported 63,527 false alarms in 
1955. This was 7.4 per cent of the total 
calls. It will be noted that these are ‘‘ma- 
licious false alarms,’ not cases where 
smoke or steam, etc., was honestly mis- 
taken for fire. The 3,688 false alarms re- 
ported by 48 Canadian cities were 9.0 per 
cent of their total calls. 


Fire departments have been very co- 
operative in furnishing fire loss figures. 
Most of the 49 nonreporting cities did 
not record their fire experience. A num- 
ber of loss figures are indicated in the 
Tables as preliminary estimates. 
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1955 FIRE LOSSES, CITIES OF 20,000 POPULATION AND OVER 


No. 
: No. Bldg. No. Auto Malicious Bidg. Fires 
Population Weal bees No. Alarms Fires Fires False Alarms Per 1000 


City (Last Census) 1955 1955 1955 1955 Population 
ALABAMA 
Anniston ..........c.000.0. 31,150 46,115 525 232 46 87.5 
Bessemer ................+ 28,471 34,038 246 165 32 6 5.8 
Birmingham ............ 298,720 1,809,325e 3,885 1,171 339 369 3.9 
Dothan City ............ 21,556 213,878 412 176 41 6 8.2 
ere ZO e.  -sdeiaieee 384 105 39 18 4.4 
SER inca Sadccce 55,528 234,894 788 236 64 58 4.3 
NN ad nas dendsass 127,151 471,58lc ILS 556 111 94 4.4 
Montgomery ............ 195,098  475,096a,d 1,164 496 77 94 2.5 
SS, Be OEE Settee = 4, | Seaeee~ ecg > Sewn nse | goes 
Sees 22,629 315,107 176 101 27 2 4.5 
| Tuscaloosa ............00+ 46,364 140,483 415 224 34 29 4.8 
ARIZONA 
NIN 65s scssncrresreice 105,042 1,050,525c 2,075 569 181 108 5.4 
TI oiiciss cts vediaavesocs 45,064 41,791 1,024 132 62 81 2.9 
1 ARKANSAS 
ty BESDOGAAO 65.05.0005 elas 23,047 84,111 327 82 29 23 3.6 
q Fore Smnsth: .....<.5..5.+5- ATE — .<cussoterss 1,007 187 119 26 3.9 
: BAGESOTINDS, 5..0<50500000s 29,298 107,947 300 74 40 8 25 
i ORES TRICK oi ce enciccscceee NERS? ccuenpsaonse 1,585 532 311 148 52 
Hi North Little Rock .... 42,142 202,126 894 263 59 10 6.3 
ii Pie MAG iceccccscss ss 37,147 141,111d 533 219 43 2 5.9 
i CALIFORNIA 
id ONIN ic cicsorsicccsencass 63,425 72,644 722 183 38 78 2.9 
3 Albambre. «................. 51,284 94,765 446 93 49 70 1.8 
; PI sebiisccsensaspoover 23,041 31,303 427 83 28 10 3.6 
, Bakersfield .............++ 34,540 132,558c 803 189 > O91 a7 33 
ee 113,217 149,935 1,907 537 127 60 4.7 
Bs Beverly Hills ............ 28,915 325,247e 439 146 53 41 5.1 
i a re 78,318 244,773 774 299 113 8 3.8 
; ee 47,893 144,385 678 156 57 14 3.3 
¢ TURAN ocserscnssctvescessass 22,913 28,531 294 148 30 43 6.5 
: ss: 90,618  570,208c 861 209 108 145 23 
i CINE cicccsnsiniceisens 95,398 499,708 887 287 105 73 3.0 
F Huntington Park ...... 29,376  101,640c 232 131 39 sé 
a Inglewood ..............+ 46,046 697,839 891 156 44 5 3.4 
y Long Beach ......:.0s++ 244,072 463,832c 2,013 822 217 51 3.4 
i Los Angeles .............. BOIS TA. sascceseseaze 28,296 8,535 21> 2,111 4.4 
4 Los Angeles County’.. 2,193,995 4,575,473 12,023 2,414 946 719 1 
| MOOR © ohiceccoiscess..s. 25,534 27,027 402 72 28 10 2.8 
4 Menlo Park Fire Dist. 55,000 195,593 904 158 62 8 2.9 
i MON rovia ..........00000008 20,274 27,976 355 63 32 5 3.1 
Be Montebello .............. 21,754 32,843 248 ee 13 3.8 
Monterey Park .......... 20,113 47,110 408 98 39 17 4.9 
i National City .......... 21,132 15,936 255 44 35 6 ye 
F Oe ESS eee cee 380,576 1,934,951 5,533 1,646 379 633 43 
: INE. sovease seus crascases 22,823 55.225 286 83 41 4 3.6 
, SUMIAIIE cs Saiteses screen 21,159 67,640 121 54 30 1 25 
4 PIO ivcxsinscsncsiares 25,290 106,506c 598 160 49 29 6.3 
MUNIN cvoctscscosecgoess 104,085 108,635c 1,024 407 130 123 3.9 
NE sevicekvesissscinced 595197 101,921c 634 DIO Arcee 13 3.4 
Redondo Beach ........ 25,208 30,269 425 103 28 Li 4.1 
Redwood City .......... 25,342 52,643 784 78 53 36 3.1 
a. Estimated. c. Building and contents only. d. Insured loss only. 


1. Fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. e. Subject to change. 














FIRE 
Population 

City (Last Census) 
CALIFORNIA (Continued) 
Richmond  ....6...00..00 99,218 
BIWOLSIAO csisisisicsisesses 46,399 
Sacramento ............+. 135,761 
San Bernardino ........ 62,792 
Sat DCI cicsecscessavsee 321,485 
San Francisco 760,753 
San Gabriel 20,204 
San Jose .......... 95,044 
San Leandro 27,498 
SORE NINO ccicscsscesieess 41,536 
AOR: -<, csccscsactonns 45,534 
Santa Barbara _.......... 44,764 
a 21,848 
Santa Monica ............ 71,299 
South Gate ..............5 50,684 
RMON acacicescrcesacut 71,660 
ORIRRGO nici cdasciasss 22,206 
WARMED cisvossldicizscciacnss 23,164 
WP MEIIEIEG  svccesccdscsnivens 23,866 
COLORADO 
Colorado Springs ...... 45,268 
NOES isi iiisseutanvccecacois 412,856 
CIE bs cecrcsessccsisisss 21,000 
PE iiaid seas vcsicxecses 63,561 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport ...............+ 159,352 
MINN ov osiiantsckdeactacens 35,893 
INE iS cccscictsatess 22,424 
East Hartford _.......... 29,340 
IIE rsacansoxccsoiacers 30,370 
Greenwich ............00.. 40,546 
WIMMNENEE  ss.53 css ieee 29,311 
MOMMIES oscacnotckseveauas 177,073 
Manchester ............. 33,906 
MOMEMIIE cic vecccccsncgeiuas 43,747 
Middletown _............ 29,665 
ED sesccttixcscsames 26,345 
New Britain _............ 73,663 
New Haven .............. 163,344 
New London?’ ............ 30,367 
IRIS cect avecncaesrs 49,458 
ODE WIIENS © iscccsiacereusséns 23,382 
MNMIINE fac cabenccesstceks 73,584 
Stratford ..... 23,620 
Torrington 27,770 
Waterbury 104,242 
West Hartford .......... 44,401 
West Haven Twp. .... 31,876 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington ............ 109,907 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, D.C...... 797,670 


a. Estimated. b. Incomplete. 


RECORD OF CITIES, 1955 


No. Bidg. 
Total Loss No. Alarms Fires 
1955 1955 1955 
228,221c 1,195 291 
90,629c 651 146 
221,800c 1,079 231 
933,290a,e 3,701 ~—«1,180 
Scaacbuonan’ 10,858 3,194 
68,332 159 58 
869,597c 1,388 199 
115,953 575 98 
249,841 678 227 
46,560 tan 173 
92,896 674 187 
108,117 317 83 
563,917 1,010 263 
150,822 430 192 
170,303e 1,284 216 
48,922 565 97 
83,126 671 132 
23,753 336 154 
66,972 549 229 
1,025,000 4,285 1,692 
26,408 228 107 
47,992 637 327 
109,861c 598 74 
50,494 536 178 
84,596c 520 93 
117,085 269 23 
182,456 1,216 205 
72,557 594 38 
417,286 2,487 541 
72,210 637 207 
70,145 251 46 
95,340 765 161 
145,274 1,018 234 
381,038c 2,694 690 
211,125a,c 487 101 
215,247e 1,133 254 
127,448c 396 123 
204,142a 841 164 
89,290 501 77 
34,584b 337 109 
765,223 1,960 407 
97,038 610 202 
74,064 533 30 
354,170 1,327 683 
2,299,655 10,795 2,322 


c. Building and contents only. 
1. Fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. 
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No. 
No. Auto Malicious Bidg. Fires 


Fires False Alarms Per 1000 

1955 1955 Population 
65 35 2.9 
63 19 3.2 
103 63 3 
320 170 oy 
542 1,714 4.2 
17 4 2.9 
85 128 2.1 
43 13 3.6 
59 7 5.5 
85 55 3.8 
58 22 4.2 
23 11 3.8 
77 52 3.7 
neeads 8 5.8 
90 49 3.0 
31 16 4.4 
58 81 57 
23 2 6.4 
8 55 5.1 
345 412 4.1 
25 10 5.1 
82 bo 5.1 
50 30 aa 
cal 9 7.9 
109 15 3.2 
7 3 0.8 
49 4 5.1 
37 18 13 
295 195 a 
54 40 4.7 
25 12 1.6 
46 18 6.1 
65 63 3.2 
190 197 4.2 
39 32 3.3 
74 15 5.1 
27 7 5.3 
76 48 22 
28 329 3.3 
11 10 3.9 
125 88 3.9 
34 6 4.6 
13 24 0.9 
156 56 6.2 
679 ~=«:1,156 2.9 


e. Subject to change. 


2. Fiscal year ended September 30, 1955. 
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No. 
No. Bldg. No. Auto Malicious Bidg. Fires 
Population Total Loss No. Alarms Fires Fires False Alarms Per 1 
City (Last Census) 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 Population 


FLORIDA 


Daytona Beach 29,254 177,229 
Fort Lauderdale 40,000 75,039c 
Gainesville . 26,577 
Jacksonville .... 198,800 1,130,695 
21,724 26,240 
30,846 48,028c 
246,983 726,618 
45,541 39,505 
51,826 
Panama City 26,248 
Pensacola 43,293 220,467 
St. Petersburg 95,712 84,032c 
Tallahassee 27,158 126,719c 
Tampa 124,073 983,159 
West Palm Beach .... 43,053 60,310 


GEORGIA 


30,987. 181,028 
20,102 35,488c 
327,090 1,928,434 
71,507 180,609 
Columbus 79,510 100,597 
Decatur 21,626 45,423 
21,628 70,630 
24,954 72,683 
70,106 
20,628 125,762c 
29,617 75,973c 
220,587 
Valdosta 74,261 


IDAHO 


NW BAW AY 
CYiBONNUOU 


34,152 54,159 
Pocatello 25,882 40,880c 


ILLINOIS 


32,176 96,025 

50,508 131,860 740 98 
Belleville 32,701 147,346 399 78 
Berwyn 51,176 221,000 733 81 
Bloomington 34,048 84,464c 1,115 178 
Champaign . 39,397 699,000 320 230 
Chicago 3,606,436 7,800,000a 37,698 14,259 
Chicago Heights 24,369 

67,197 110,850c 

37,892 92,521 

67,803 139,969 

81,950 393,778 
Elgin 42,003 58,679c 
Elmhurst 21,204 25,660 
Evanston 73,030 163,211 
Freepo 22,425 610,807 

31,357 88,475 
Granite City 29,139 58,520 
Harvey 20,636 34,156 

20,374 30,146c 

52,460 253,065 

25,873 264,540 


a. Estimated. c. Building and contents only. 5. Fiscal year ended September 1, 1955. 
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No. 
No. Bidg. >, bate Malicious Bidg. Fires 


Population Total Loss No. Alarms Fires res False Alarms Per 1000 
1955 1955 











City (Last Census) 1955 1955 Population | 
ILLINOIS (Continued) | 
Maywood .........ccssceee 27,409 36,995 316 142 27 13 5.2 
WEBNS. cecaccssadececaceses i ames, ~~ Sede, © — nae seme? = Gee eee 
CM AEE cacessecsscsssseis 63,175 350,399 1,037 242 44 20 3.8 
MINE aasecicesscsniscones 22,000 18,810 148 22 24 4 1.0 
WE oon cicanceterschcasennns 21,912 83,199 206 126 29 1 5.8 
eee 111,523 386,426 1,422 436 142 115 3.9 
NEI secscseveccassanccacce 41,402 215,165 491 105 29 20 23 
MROMNRR seciscscsecseseies 92,503 124,378 1,052 519 116 23 5.6 
Rock Talat .....sci0ses 48,594 267,258 551 144 38 27 3.0 
Springfield ................ 80,832 451,983 1,091 495 100 17 6.1 
IEDR. i ciessisecsnssienes 22,995 17,060 188 40 27 8 13 
Waukegan ............0. 39,099 311,314 1,080 174 47 10 4.5 
INDIANA 
AREER 505 secsscsckecsss 46,809 70,018c 868 336 92 53 7.2 
Bloomington ............ 28,191 24,510 522 124 48 44 
Set CHICERO 006003... 54,124 119,220 803 261 57 110 4.8 
| 0 es 35,556 538,088 747 288 15 34 8.1 
ee re 109,869 914,156 3,511 1,121 178 217 =§=610.2 | 
Fort Wayne ............ 132,840 76,395 1,854 867 60 104 6.5 | 
ee 132,496 — 316,072 ae Ul | 
Hammond ...........s000 87,423 5,000,000a,b,c 1,971 504 108 72 5.8 
Indianapolis ............ 424,683 815,053c 6,408 2,379 572 804 5.6 
MEDD css cic ccnateses 38,600 66,118c 459 214 49 51 5S 
ARIE oo occacsecescsiees 35,508 49,205c 588 92 67 31 20 
Loganspoft ..........s00 20,933 47,055c 554 137 51 36 6.6 
RMOEIIR - wesaxcensixvasassove MAMI. chet ee eee pee) ee ee 
Michigan City .......... 28,379 36,845c 513 246 48 29 8.7 
Mishawaka ............0++ 32,878 27,742 394 131 30 36 4.0 
NCCE isiccanseascsissnces 58,364 414,566c 889 453 96 40 7.8 
New Albany ............ 29,297 123,500 447 248 31 25 8.5 | 
RiChMONG © n5.se0secssesse 39,504 90,350 474 276 48 18 7.0 
South Bend ...... A tiledes 115,698 265,088 5,539 302 61 92 2.6 
Terre Haute ............ 64,047 229,924 1,127 427 78 35 6.7 
IOWA 
WEE vc carissccscsdistecoios 23,105 22,607 239 127 28 15 53 
Burlington ............... 30,639 86,939 472 52 9 3 £7 
Cedar Rapids ............ 72,149 184,040 815 460 93 25 6.4 
CRON eesecasctsossaidocss 30,151 49,974 734 179 56 10 5.9 
Council Bluffs .......... 45,184 75,948 521 156 49 28 3.5 
Davenpoft ...........000+ 73,640 265,231 959 372 32 68 sa 
Des Moines 176,954 1,523,071 2,674 682 227 95 3.8 
Dubuque 49,528 236,941 799 321 65 10 6.5 
Fort Dodge 25,025 241,861c 339 70 18 30 2.8 
Iowa City 27,018 386,876 198 86 26 1 3.2 
Marshalltown 20,000 64,653c 254 119 29 6 5.9 
BERG CY ono sssscicic.: 27,593 43,747 387 73 33 1 2.6 
CMW: iscccccssccsessee 33,640 434,008 647 262 31 3 7.8 
SAE CEG oss sescicasis 84,035 240,342e 998 443 95 32 5.3 
NURUEEIGO: occcscecscsssceses 64,354  273,821a 872 395 72 78 6.1 
KANSAS 
Hutchinson .............. 33,524 52,705 569 250 60 2 7 
Kansas City .....00002. 129,583 167,362 1,506 492 183 37 3.8 
Lawrence .. 7 23,292 322,704 351 137 31 4 5.9 
Leavenworth ............ 20,543 28,929 373 123 33 Z 6.0 
a. Estimated. b. Incomplete. c. Building and contents only. e. Subject to change. 
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No. 
No. Bldg. No. Auto Malicious Bldg. Fires 
Population Total Loss No. Alarms Fires Fires False Alarms Per 1000 
City (Last Census) 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 = Population 


KANSAS (Continued) 


Pittsburg 25,134 29,368 92 24 
26,141 91,090 166 
77,827 543,672 

Wichita 166,306 546,239 


KENTUCKY 


31,228 
Covington 64,282 
Lexington 54,449 
Louisville 367,359 
Newport 31,015 
Owensboro 33,983 
Paducah 32,430 275,358 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria .............. ; 34,685 66,835c¢ 
Baton Rouge 123,957 719,728 
Lafayette 33,465 200,289 
Lake Charles 41,202 357,000 
Monroe 38,375 334,529c 
New Orleans sce «= SBFRST 1,038,720 

125,506 809,278 


ANN ND = 
wROMOU 


MAINE 


23,078 
20,900 
31,473 
20,700 
41,142 
76,936 
South Portland 21,732 


NOON 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 940,205 13,842 
Cumberland 37,632 382 
Hagerstown 36,232 135,900a 455 
Montgomery County.. 163,749 758,247 1,928 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Arlington 43,984 40,256c 1,139 68 
23,665 100,040c 565 66 
27,379 99,129¢ 738 231 
28,855 64,221c,e 1,054 327 
790,863 17,325 2,780 
I i aaaus 23,130 130,335 906 144 
Brockton 62,856  133,335a 1,798 331 
Brookline 56,952  200,907a,c 1,245 650 
i 120,676 956,761c 2,850 547 
39,038 134,771 1,378 97 
48,939 78,132 832 
si 45,789 193,801b,c 914 
Fall River 111,759 164,177¢ 1,496 
Fitchburg 42,671  255,774a,c 
Framingham 27,845 
Gloucester 25,048  378,593a 
Haverhill 47,213 451,671¢ 1,534 


a. Estimated. b. Incomplete. c. Building and contents only. e. Subject to change. 
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5 No. 
, No. Bldg. No. Auto Malicious Bldg. Fires 
Population ie fae Fires Fires False Alarms Per 1 


City (Last Census) 955 1955 1955 1955 Population 

MASSACHUSETTS (Continued) 

PIOIG ORE vccccssscscisoescets 54,441 150,578c 1,105 435 75 62 
EOWGOUEE vssccscescaccsscos 80,427 150,000e 1,958 280 110 121 
Leominster ................ 24,084 90,713 539 114 36 15 
RAMI wisiisestoesconssanats DES Ascanatasees 2,196 oll 150 65 
PRN sonsactictyseviees cache SPREE agavasieian 2,665 643 125 180 
BIEL icsciciicsinsnctecs 59,779  227,730a 13522 100 55 38 
Medford? .....sccciscceseses 66,109 =171,105 1,805 279 83 129 
Se eee 26,919 52,354c 744 ven 12 
PROUNOOO. mcscatestusccdays 24,411 72,114a 783 118 36 30 
WINE xis etcicstrcccsinne 22,395 75,000a 737 73 40 27 





PDX YN DMSO WN YW BS Br DD BY GO 
WONKRUODAURDAWDON NUD WUD 


























New Bedford 109,033 153,033b 935 285 71 7 
Newton ............ dd 80,996 352,379 2,180 526 43 63 

North Adams 21,475 46,577 454 206 45 26 
Northampton 28,998 319,825 460 171 41 18 
POMDOUY ccnsécsecscsasscsces 22,647 111,443 1,080 191 35 27 
MMEI cs cabcteasciasece 53,055  207,452b 905 128 65 45 

COIN is sniinscinsiccss anon sis 83,190 393,718a 2,728 435 118 137 

RR pa vaiacccesaressicessis 36,663 172,248 1,444 119 46 137 

WINE as Aceasnisonameeen 41,842 296,348 1,173 249 102 47 
Somerville ................ 102,254 312,586 1,984 332 97 213 
SOLINBHEND ....<<:.068200505 SOOO ~ -cekteatep) — —“cetas.— “Sctase> . Soatgacle> | | “Sees 
NINE scidancccsisincan’s 40,056 43,951c 793 201 37 52 5.0 
WII sa cdscsccssisecess 47,198 333,842 1,383 202 65 49 4.3 
Watertown .... a 37,339 120,797c¢ 1,314 110 38 66 2.9 
Wellesley .... ied 20,847 5,828b 666 53 37 29 2:5 
Westfield ...........000 20,961 44,399 695 120 36 9 5.7 
West Springfield ...... 20,398 77,784 536 129 36 17 6.3 
Weymouth ................ 32,695 98,998 1,138 104 50 30 3.2 
WO REDE sii iccccceseecsecess 20,269 65,391 1,240 48 42 125 2.4 
WOLCKESIEE  oocsesncocscesee 201,885  689,087b 4,472 1,020 113 517 5.1 
MICHIGAN 

Ann Acbor ................ 47,279  235,468c 498 66 51 10 1.4 
Battle Creek ............ 48,469 278,215 739 174 46 63 3.6 
RIE ccs ccnisscecsseneass 52,372 521,522 755 350 63 17 6.7 
DREN. oc cicissesasescees 94,529 225,910 1,073 246 67 103 2.6 
DCCHEG siesscdisvadsescssve 1,838,517 7,495,847 18,273 5,862 1,386 2,232 3.2 
East Detroit ............+. 21,373 86,248 245 135 21 2 6.3 
East Lansing ............ 20,310 15,857 194 22 19 2 1.1 
RENMEI © Gccdiscsdensdevave 29,670 390,116 351 102 35 17 3.4 
WE adhe ece as nsedwncceses 162,800 543,022 2,336 743 200 156 4.6 
Grand Rapids .......... 175,647 461,248 1,682 281 74 89 1.6 
Hamtramck .............. 43,245 83,482 754 343 42 54 7.9 
Highland Park ........ 46,155 148,298 787 254 70 54 55 
OME eis sisidesecasins 50,904 69,466c 627 270 45 50 5.3 
Kalamazoo .........000000 51,326 525,402c 758 176 63 36 3.4 
BRE scncscecisdeccsiacs 91,694 595,141c 2,945 339 107 111 37 
Lincoln Park ............ 29,265 38,412 461 103 48 54 3.5 
DN ssisdsaiesccvtcvases 21,275 39,103 250 127 25 14 6.0 
Muskegon  ...........00++ 48,047 115,435 575 312 Se eres 6.5 
UNM caiicoccastcesvcaps 73,112 182,770 1,530 439 102 117 6.0 
Port Huron ........20000 35,297 267,917 503 151 a7 35 4.3 
River Rouge ............ 20,366 150,815 271 127 43 15 6.2 
ROWE CRE oicsesccissscies 46,817 95,588 832 421 82 74 9.0 
NE e305. sicavcisass 92,352 214,662¢ 1,515 228 88 53 ao 
Wyandotte ..........00005. 36,666 192,262 416 198 56 39 5.4 
a. Estimated. b. Incomplete. c. Building and contents only. 





3. Includes January 1956 losses. 
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No. 
No. Bidg. No. Auto Malicious . > oe 





Population Total Loss No. Alarms Fires Fires False Alarms P 

City (Last Census) 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 Population 
MINNESOTA 
NOIR cei ssskiseeese 23,035 165,093 188 121 14 3 5.3 
NN occu ccocdueanen 104,066 392,032 1,100 204 48 35 2.0 
Minneapolis 517,277 2,752,609 4,266 966 321 266 1.9 
Rochester ....... gone 29,634 65,275 334 179 19 56 6.1 
NN cas cceneccnanivs 22,744 25,489 225 Et5 13 2 I 
Se. Louis Park .......... 22,495 189,710 391 131 21 0 5.8 
RE ce eidieesesieces 309,474 1,762,022a 3,838 1,465 310 353 4.7 
MUNI sis saonsnosacansss 24,965 117,327 300 122 29 38 4.9 
MISSISSIPPI 
ee 37,034 48,020 201 65 31 13 1.8 
Greenville ............... 29,914 49,668c 555 218 54 20 7.3 
TIER cricossesssussaons P2RZB —xeniadsavace 545 116 31 20 52 
Hattiesburg .............. 29,432 55,130 472 114 28 1i 3.9 
MRMIIIR,  scvcossstveovenaees 97,674 200,215 1,038 397 95 53 4.1 
SS Beeee Ce eres PEM ie | tet eh | Re ee! ee | 
PND Faken css cevesne 41,709 210,361 545 230 45 42 5.5 
NN ie scsinas S2GTe kane 837 257 30 3061S 
VECRSDUEE  ..<ccs.cesccesss 27,344 91,510 407 44 14 7 1.6 
MISSOURI 
Cape Giradeau .......... 21,539 38,455 297 119 29 2 $35 
ORIN EE i csicecicicesiees 31,731 43,912 336 136 26 14 4.3 
PII cs Rrepicsbaseens 20,486 26,125 174 84 34 3 4.1 
Independence ei 36,832 152,707 410 171 53 8 4.7 
Jefferson City 24,990 112,295c 367 82 23 8 3.3 
a ae Rocke cpt «=—C (“ewe eBSSK OC Kacloes: «(eau aes 
BES CRY ..20.0000000. 439,646 2,141,942 5,154 1,827 556 447 4.2 
BEI csncrecessceses 75,572 233,407 1,130 392 105 59 52 
_ Eee 852,623 1,202,365a,b 7,776 2,537 876 —-:1,053 3.0 
ee 20,269 52,364 261 165 27 2 8.1 
Springfield ................ 66,302 318,050 1,232 303 124 33 4.6 
University City ........ 39,595 44,520 1,081 70 21 10 1.8 
Webster Groves ...... 23,289 19,480 232 19 18 2 0.8 
MONTANA 
Re So sasecss 31,725 271,693c 197 65 36 2 2.0 
RI ns cosscnsecnpiise's 32,904 — 142,598e 501 146 25 146 4.4 
ee ae 39,006 88,689a,c 476 124 30 23 3.2 
INE ik ccscendcicnsencs SE — ‘‘ncacsngbhews 306 52 14 19 2.3 
NEBRASKA 
Grand Island ............ 22,835 9,554 701 114 23 13 5.0 
PEE cs cecsecccorssvese 20,108 58,881 254 75 25 15 3.7 
DEES. ic cdoarescisencndes 97,423 168,790 1,076 492 129 28 5.1 
RIE cscucseccesnescseess 247, 408 1,200,000a 2,656 1,094 345 61 4.4 
NEVADA 
OS eae 24,418  224,780c 846 142 81 10 5.8 
REE este cnlscSeene 32,225  330,102c 1,034 246 99 17 7.6 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
27,984  425,425c 608 332 68 17 11.9 
Manchester. .........0++ 82,581  788,242ce 1,240 244 76 38 3.0 
SN co cxbcasesescanen 34,666 68,323¢ 523 247 40 6 7.1 


a. Estimated. b. Incomplete. c. Building and contents only. e. Subject to change. 
4. April 1, 1955 to January 31, 1956. 
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Ne. 
Ne. Bidg. No. Auto Malicious Bidg. Fires 








Population Total Loss No. Alarms Fires Fires False Alarms Per 1000 
City (Last Census) 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 Population 
NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City ............ 61,642 1,053,791 812 392 59 83 6.4 
RPO sisisceiscssscsacece TOME. ssssceans 886 149 57 77 1.9 
RUMEN: cckisessescciscins 32,059 313,736 506 131 60 56 4.1 
Bloomfield ................ 49,313 84,501 576 201 37 31 4.1 
MINN Saas ibcexassscessens BAA ‘ ccitetaas, tt aa «ees (Clee, ae 
a OED ici ciédicnanvackcasan 64,567 283,970 756 99 72 59 iS 
eS ern 78,057 152,424 862 288 78 38 3.7 
BRACE occcicecscarcscess 112,675 361,614c 1,024 190 113 72 a 
Englewood ............++ PRO) ctacticscis 405 217 42 4l 9.4 
BRR OEAWT: sécssccscessexss 23,865 25,655 173 72 7 6 3.0 
ARE oacssccesecssasseans DEER tees == aaa ame” eee, ee 
Hackensack .............. PME wee = ee eT ee a 
Hillside ...... i 21,000 76,987 327 197 23 3 9.4 
Hoboken . = 50,510 197,151<c 968 286 61 61 5.7 
Irvington .... aos 59,142 60,128 446 220 48 38 3.7 
Jersey City ...... . 300,447 3,102,095 3,408 1,199 276 236 40 
OE ES 39,828 1,119,651 530 114 70 38 2.9 
NN viigccdissccsassateuss 30,434 75,100 558 161 48 35 5.3 
Long Branch ............ 23,094 136,575 379 172 8 12 te 
Maplewood .............. 25,000 12,593 306 92 ai 17 3.7 
Montclair .............s00++ 43,775 184,990 657 80 73 23 1.8 
NI og ink sca csaccsenes 437,857 3,756,097a 5,964 2,691 649 592 6.1 
New Brunswick ........ 38,768  125,740c 582 154 4l 43 4.0 
North Bergen Twp. .. 39,714 50,740 973 75 65 34 1.9 
PRN ei cccuctavecscecevans 26,746 50,443 475 100 30 31 3.7 
INDE gccsstasacecscsmicess 38,413 120,650 527 204 41 18 5.3 
oe is icc as 57,851 530,235c 703 307 54 52 5.3 
RGEEGOED. coscecasscsesencises TAAGS  waciicie  - | “Seacecl-. Meee seer cee 
Perth Amboy ............ AEE canteen) 
Plainfield .............00. AAPA sivtscaciine 594 185 51 22 4.4 
PRAWIAG ccscceisasssendiasss 21,287 22,801 348 107 18 8 5.0 
Teaneck Twp. ......... 34,000 150,088 831 180 47 4 5.3 
NP MMMIED occ tnccasasaisncasee 127,867 367,350 1,418 494 135 144 3.9 
CE CINE iesessnace 55,322 390,662c 1,038 238 49 27 4.3 
ESO EOD. sscévesesssass 39,000 223,200 703 194 56 4 5.0 
West New York ...... 37,754 82,143c 666 ae. “aaa 23 2.6 
WERE sec ccidsssnceccscesecss 21,335 33,600 267 108 26 1 5.1 
West Orange ............ 2OGTR © keeles 427 36 54 9 1.3 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque ............ TEs. siecopuate > > eeagats ete deena eee 
TRIED Siaccsessicseriacixs 25,572 76,810 327 115 35 22 4.5 
RNIN TE Ss spaciavavecssnsses 29,750 75,035 229 86 23 16 2.9 
NEW YORK 
AUR si igasnessccvcioces 134,382 669,332 1,825 722 141 299 5.4 
Amsterdam. .............. 32,269 206,300c 301 117 18 13 3.6 
MEMEO» sins inkicvaczicasecce 36,667 108,987 400 157 26 12 4.3 
Binghamton .............. $1,132 108,204 788 392 67 32 4.8 
RENNIN gcssccncuicdiaesdaasen 477,393 1,864,325a 3,649 1,162 259 433 2.4 
MCMNMIE Pcsincdissiersataceics 21,235 192,727 373 86 21 6 4.1 
IIR Sic secipcacketonsasd 49,690 62,357 533 171 40 31 3.4 
MOD xictdyccssecsacenss 20,168 18,515c¢ 183 61 20 8 3.0 
MSMNOED. vssicecssstssccasaes Cae esas, (wag, | ~ ee ec” ee ee 
Gloversville ............. 23,576 90,548c 259 120 24 17 5.1 
Hempstead ..........000+4 Gea. “beaver = Weddatc>- eg eo eee ee 
Irondequoit Twp. .... EE Sedaka: == Sale dee ae - m 
NRE ccssacdusctissscsecacs 29,395 243,508 200 87 26 7 3.0 
Jamestown ........ss000+ 43,250 123,118c 569 49 30 20 1.1 


a. Estimated. c. Building and contents only. 
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No. 
No. Bidg. No. Auto Malicious Bldg. Fires 
Population Total Loss No. Alarms Fires Fires False Alarms Per 1000 
City (Last Census) 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 Population 


NEW YORK (Continued) 


Kenmore 20,332 
Kingston 28,860 
27,646 
25,136 
Middletown 22,565 
Mount Vernon 71,837 
Newburgh 31,924 
New Rochelle 59,626 
New York 7,835,099 23,740,885 
Niagara Falls 90,875 165,333 
North Tonawanda .... 24,730 247,780 
22,842 20,975c 
Oswego meet 22,611 92,195c 
Port Chester 23,969 
Poughkeepsie 40,975 251,987e 
Rochester 331,252  543,932c 
Rockville Centre 22,274 42,263 
41,379 
Schenectady 92,070 
Syracuse 1,094,541 
Troy 229,763 
Utica 679,218 
Valley Stream 46,212 
Watertown 58,536c 
White Plains 88,005 
Yonkers 714,881 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville 52,208 102,281 
Burlington 24,495 90,464 
Charlotte 133,219 614,868 
70,307 217,679c 
Fayetteville ... ae 34,605 94,634 
Gastonia sd 23,003 34,965c 
Goldsboro 21,399 60,597 
Greensboro 73,703 147,868c 
High Point 39,930 146,733c 
Raleigh 65,123 192,275 
Rocky Mount 27,644 35,244 
Wilmington 44,925 84,010b,c 
22,964 50,331 
Winston-Salem 86,816 


NORTH DAKOTA 


iy 


Se BAD VAS Fe 
BPN RROUSDAWHW 


DRY SY gv 
mONIAN WO 


SON YAN WEN AN AN 
OH BRWDHO RHOW DHS 


37,981 186,737d 
Grand Forks 26,617 49,617 
21,924 71,578 


OHIO 


273,189 933,413 
Alliance 26,112 311 
Ashtabula 23,093 370 
Barberton 27,893 317 

116,312 817 
Chillicothe 20,121 426 
Cincinnati 500,510 5,606 
Cleveland 905,636 2,820,055a 9,751 
Cleveland Heights .... 58,782 70,170 1,024 


a. Estimated. b. Incomplete. c. Building and contents only. d. Insured loss only. 


ONY 








City 
OHIO (Continued) 


OI IRE. ecnsccstessexcks 
Cuyahoga Falls ........ 
TI 5 siniscenadessasinacs 
East Cleveland .......... 
East Liverpool .......... 
GTR ses csnisdeskesessecesas 
MRM vecasthscaisacescanars 
PROD aistcsbcasyevevessst 
Garfield Heights ...... 
Hamilton 
Lakewood 
Lancaster .... 
Eee 4icss megs 
MN es seassdiciessicavccie 
NEE ei iccncaseigecacs 
EREIOO css soscdoscsnsseesseee 
TAR OIRIOD cccis ic cscnesevess 
Middletown .............. 
NNO, © 5 k6cacccaoxaanavscee 





YT pacaskiceavda 
Portsmouth .............. 
SANdUBKY .sccessssesscssees 
Shaker Heights ........ 
a 
Steubenville .............. 
NE, asscctacnsiccessetence 
TON adescenccesecessces 
Youngstown ............+. 
Zanesville  ...........ec00 


OKLAHOMA 





Stillwater .... eile 
TR entiak ckabthacccsnaddnne 


OREGON 


MI ist Secs ocecviokes 
MRADUEE  ccdidessnesecanacs 
NUM deeeiicccskecscvscdcarhes 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PEE ic desccscsccenns 
PDO « <.ccccccceseesss 
POOR sikécecssscccosscese 
Bethlehem ................ 
eee 
Cheltenham Twp. .... 
NRE  eoccdapeasvcceesos 


a. Estimated. 


Population 
(Last Census) 


20,155 


20,302 


b. Incomplete. 


Total Loss 
1955 


998,540 
41,642b 
296,905 
24,178 
24,664c 
75,671 
125,600 
789,156 
13,282 
296,002 
198,048 
81,478 
195,570 
96,220 
59,204c 
63,836 
37,405c 
360,421 
80,024 
24,815 
52,230 


225,051 


534,729 


128,680 
894,896¢e 
187,200 


7,785 
767,435 


287,581 
175,140 


c. Building and contents only. 


No. Alarms 
1955 


13,214 
383 
Seo 
472 
421 
234 
581 
304 
150 
1,226 
231 
1,076 
574 
590 
632 
aoe 
311 
499 


198 
2,458 


604 
4,199 
429 


144 
578 
689 
383 
479 
252 
712 
224 








FIRE RECORD OF CITIES, 1955 


No. 
No. Bldg. No. Auto Malicious Bidg. Fires 
Fires False Alarms Per 1000 


Fires 
1955 


1. Fiscal year ended June 30, 1955. 


411 


1955 1955 = Population 
547 213 6.2 
19 28 5.6 
233 289 2.4 
26 16 1.9 
30 18 5.3 
30 3 33 
4l 19 4.2 
33 3 5.0 
10 0 1.3 
71 37 44 
31 28 1.2 
36 6 2.7 
53 28 Sch 
47 50 2.4 
96 14 6.8 
48 15 2.8 
a 21 4.0 
36 53 49 
24 54 5.8 
37 9 2.9 
32 7 1.9 
24 16 ph. 
40 16 8.4 
132 45 6.9 
29 65 2.0 
272 223 30 
68 40 2.2 
133 111 2.4 
51 55 $3 
54 17 3.9 
48 9 Too 
46 26 3.6 
18 1 6.4 
276 142 4.8 
61 6 6.0 
62 15 2.9 
23 3.9 
151 156 4.5 
36 19 1.0 
238 228 7.4 
28 9 6.6 
14 Ll 2.9 
58 30 aia 
43 102 ak 
50 21 1.7 
37 1 14.3 
a, <-omae bit 
55 43 2.4 
12 14 5.6 


e. Subject to change. 
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Ne. 
Ne. Bidg. No. Aute Malicious Bidg. Fires 
Population Total Less No. Alarms Fires Fires False Alarms Per 1000 
City (Last Census) 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 = Population 


PENNSYLVANIA (Continued) 
34,410 


Harrisburg 

Haverford Twp. ........ 
Hazleton 

Johnstown 

Kingston 

Lancaster .... 


Lower Merion Twp... 

McKeesport 

Mount Lebanon Twp. 

Nanticoke 

New Castle 

New Kensington 

Norristown 

Philadelphia _............ 2,064,794 29,605 
Pittsburgh 673,763 5,633 
Pottstown 22,616 88 
Pottsville 23,642 140 
Reading 109,062 395,906 489 
Scranton .... ses 124,305  441,000c 1,146 
Sharon a 26,305 

Uniontown 20,423 

Upper Darby Twp 186,000 

Washington 25,898 

Wilkes-Barre 76,638 

Wilkinsburg 31,281 


DPN PNNE wD 
SOrNOWwWoUNn-= 


atid ad ioge a eS 
DARUUAHA 


Williamsport 44,946 
k 59,704  164,562c 


RHODE ISLAND 


Central Falls 23,610 62,110a 

Cranston 55,130 334,980 1,497 
East Providence 35,791 97,906 919 
Newport 32,090 232,839 417 
Pawtucket 81,180 563,816 1,533 
Providence 274,700 755,848 6,372 
Warwick Twp. .......... 43,027 146,254 1,062 
Woonsocket 50,186 192,119 634 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston 68,243 3,061,914c 1,003 
Columbia 85,949 411,102c 1,112 
Greenville 57,932 239,460 892 
Spartanburg 36,674 148,426 571 143 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rapid City 25,179 58,623 386 76 
Sioux Falls 52,161 55,136 498 152 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga 130,333 524,382 2,219 1,192 
Jackson 30,098 402,814 402 173 
Johnson City 27,778 41,565 432 168 
Knoxville 124,183 335,684c 2,049 1,034 
Memphis 394,012 1,437,118 5,884 2,223 
Nashville 173,359 523,907c 2727 1,032 


a. Estimated. c. Building and contents only. 


ed gh epee tga 
NABRYUKD AD 





City 
TEXAS 


PE oie Sic ccehcsansce 
BRIE oocciksissesecs 


Brownsville .............. 
Brownwood .............. 
Corpus Christi . 
BORER <cccsccvissase 





FOSE WOE .cccsscesissss 
Galveston  .cisccccosccoees 
FASPUABEN. ciccisiscccsses 
WII. catscacecitctaseanas 


San Angelo ............... 
San Antonio ............ 
SUI oc ccavssaseasecede 
SCMEEE ccc cxtchccscdcstece 
Texarkana ...........000.. 
RMR Saccacsavertaccosstcees 
University Park ........ 
IRIN: bxssntoscstenteceecsnevs 
Wichita Falls ............ 


UTAH 


MIEN ei ccsescexicesssenssns 
PIOVO City ...sccecscccsses 
Salt Lake City .......... 


VERMONT 
Burlington ................ 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria ............0+ 
Arlington County .... 
Charlottesville .......... 
RTENE ccsccesoscocsecses 


Newport News ......... 
| ae 
Petersburg ........0+..000 
Portsmouth ............+. 
WON soci cctcccsesce 
IE ictensicescerveece 
SUPINE scisddoccnvesnasee 


a. Estimated. 


FIRE RECORD OF CITIES, 1955 
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No. 
No. Bldg. No. Auto Malicious Bldg. Fires 





c. Building and contents only. 


Population Total Loss No. Alarms Fires 
(Last Census) 1955 1955 1955 
47,102 180,000e 688 248 
73,137 321,346 1,168 213 
131,964 298,693 1,745 364 
22,927 43,454c 250 96 
93,715 296,538a 1,309 620 
36,176 44,188c 338 149 
ZOTAG scicastts kaa sane 
108,053 199,699c 980 504 
432,927 3,044,028 8,552 1,359 
21,345 74,441c 356 107 
130,000 313,468c 1,637 445 
277.08? NASEISS eta: tains 
65,898 112,187c 969 223 
23,202 78,530a 263 79 
594,321 3,061,790 7,213 2,508 
51,694 105,548 3535 84 
Cie as aaa | ead 
71,390 271,000c,e 1,118 737 
22,255 147,056c 511 58 
20,005 18,120c 146 72 
21,756 121,341c 378 206 
29,432  100,303c 721 255 
21,100 29,862 324 108 
21,636 82,632 487 117 
22,444 38,215 205 79 
SES? © 1355,990¢ 546 79 
51,889  152,427c 593 330 
406,811 1,093,321 4,740 1,433 
20,013 48,056c,e See Casazae 
24,970 61,927c 341 54 
TRENT. céanccs sana - ,) Seams 
38,864 95,051¢ 626 65 
23,823 101,508c 181 25 
84,300 651,266 783 362 
67,709  264,494c 1,093 355 
56,910 274,893 1,186 204 
28,901 36,960 325 69 
181,718 383,225 1,913 627 
SFOSP a vusinstauan > > re 
61,604 119,407c 909 382 
134,990 255,058 4,326 902 
25,909 209,199c 389 131 
34,537 i? i ee 
60,994  229,924c 865 286 
47,639 1,576,090a 808 267 
41,571 208,269 776 336 
188,601 719,187 3,967 1,081 
34,948 126,543 828 338 
71,294  375,555a,e 1,314 349 
229,906 2,180,000 3,720 2,204 
91,089 313,962 1,242 453 
39,875 18,920 578 274 


Fires False Alarms Per 1000 


1955 1955 Population 
75 38 $3 
casas 80 2.9 
154 26 2.8 
20 l 4.2 
100 41 6.6 
22 34 4.1 
104 93 4.7 
623 209 3.1 
30 7 5.0 
350 135 3.4 
sana 367 wand 
66 158 3.4 
28 15 3.4 
566 799 4.2 
28 25 1.6 
84 41 10.3 
28 17 2.6 
ie * eke 3.6 
43 7 9.5 
87 35 8.7 
32 27 a 
39 1 5.4 
22 5 3.5 
84 76 1.4 
65 42 6.4 
441 212 a 
33 ae 
30 11 22 
30 12 1.7 
19 5 j ey 
110 7 4.3 
70 50 2 
52 61 3.6 
10 10 aa 
154 102 3.4 
32 ae aaa 
91 14 6.2 
142 44 6.7 
39 10 5.1 
ébcua 23 ‘lake 
eesaad 36 4.7 
26 56 5.6 
39 79 8.0 
191 449 5.7 
43 100 9.7 
39 135 4.9 
348 252 9.6 
dr 119 5.0 
38 15 6.9 


e. Subject to change. 
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No. 
No. Bldg. No. Auto Malicious Bldg. Fires 


Total Loss No. Alarms Fires 
1955 1955 1955 
90,694c 722 85 
22,171 426 308 
50,123c 809 172 
34,396 263 103 

348,737c¢ 2,245 L275 

276,450 2,358 1,234 

173,017 542 348 

284,068a 531 80 

330,991c 621 316 

203,045 Mee cant 

172,145¢ 870 241 
53,650 258 140 

310,877 1,342 408 
27,930 515 75 

299,059 290 96 
65,626 180 62 

101,674 1,886 356 

277,644 476 265 
46,631 463 163 

194,990a 434 175 
80,681c 361 204 

426,778 890 256 

121,256 513 150 

130,574 1,005 290 
56,754 738 341 

324,107 746 383 
24,633a 434 168 

2,212,136 6,595 1,495 
56,095b 516 202 

159,715 727 239 
34,211 445 230 

128,886 538 252 
40,168 532 187 
41,956 731 176 

180,260 929 146 

648,844c 294 134 
42,766 256 101 


Fires 
1955 


1955 FIRE LOSSES, CANADIAN CITIES 


Population 

City (Last Census) 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham .............. 33,934 
Bremerton ................ 27,746 
SS ee 33,807 
LOMBVIEW ....00.s000000000s 20,556 
RI toch icavesce 462,985 
SOOEGIE .0:..,.00.cs0cese0 160,484 
Se 142,975 
Vancouver .........c.se0ee 27,977 
Walla Walla ............ 24,071 
IIS secdick iedsiesee 38,37 
WEST VIRGINIA 
IAN © wnvtecscsiesoncsss 21,341 
Charleston ................ 72,818 
Clarksburg ....i............ 31,817 
Fairmont ....... non 29,273 
Huntington 86,160 
Morgantown 25,443 
Parkersburg .............. 40,492 
OS ee 24,143 
MV RCEEOE n..s0.0s10000.02 58,447 
WISCONSIN 
PIII os sscscesescorses 33,892 
__ eee 29,541 
SL SS ae 35,862 
Pond Gu Tac .....00. 29,826 
Green Bay 52,443 
Janesville 24,829 
Kenosha 54,360 
La Crosse 47,396 
BAIIOR icin cccieices00;..s 95,594 
Manitowoc ................ 27,444 
Milwaukee ................ 632,651 
NIIOID ovescésccecsssoccess 40,934 
RIM sv acovancieninsines 70,749 
Sheboygan ..............5 42,485 
NN cscs sceanees 35,091 
Waukesha ................ 21,186 
PINION: is gnsccensansssiscoee 30,386 
Wauwatosa .........00. 33,300 
NCSC PALES 5.05 sesissssee 42,945 
WYOMING 
NE Sesosicicecceresasessss Se tO BT | 
Cheyenne .............000+ 31,807 
ALBERTA 
ES eee 135,000 
RMMMNIOE sadscsssesscsces 158,912 
Lethbridge ................ 23,000 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
en aoe 60,000 
New Westminster .... 30,000 
SS ee eee 24,000 
Vancouver .............0.. 385,500 
UMNO iscdicdickcsecécee 50,774 


a. Estimated. b. Incomplete. 


1,716,081 1,499 343 
656,725e 1,491 542 
62,809 228 «83 
113,349 611 449 
208,109 268 6 
43,216 551 191 
55,581 800 507 


c. Building and contents only. 


144 
64 
23 


42 
34 
11 


False Alarms Per 1 
1955 Population 

9 25 
20060 ES 
32 5.1 
40 5.0 
170 8.0 
153 8.6 
4 12.5 
34 3.3 
11 8.2 
Te saat 
172 3.3 
1 4.8 
141 4.8 
9 3.0 
2 2.4 
1 2.6 

9 6.1 
23 7.8 
28 55 
29 4.9 
19 6.8 
36 4.9 
18 6.0 
22 50 
22 Fa 
28 4.0 
32 6.1 
346 2.4 
12 5.0 
55 3.4 
10 5.4 
10 7.2 
15 6.2 
4 55 
35 3.4 
12 4.0 
LS 3.2 
153 4.0 
170 3.4 
4 3.6 

4 7.5 
17 0.2 
10 8.0 
94 10.0 


e. Subject to change. 








sede! a ee ee ee a i ed ee 


Ch tet tet 4h 





City 
MANITOBA 
NIN Sooo cos sa tccacs 
St. Boniface 
Winnipeg 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


Moncton 
SHIGE JONG ieccseisscivese 


NOVA SCOTIA 


SSIES TOD ooo ncctscseszivens 
Halifax 


ONTARIO 


Brantford ............0000 
Chatham 
East York Twp. ........ 
Etobicoke ....c:ecccsscseese 
Fort William ............ 
Galt 
Guelph 
Hamilton 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
Niagara Falls ............ 
North York Twp. .... 
CIGD: Seuaacncosscesoseiss 
CRIA Sriisictccctaceséssecs 
PONOEDORG: sesscocsisesteests 
Port Arthur 
St. Catharines 
SMARINIIS vavsaveccoanibanssehaae 
Sault Ste. Marie ........ 
Scarboro Twp. .......... 
Sudbury 
Timmins 
Toronto 
REIN sceaischus cienses 
ROG EWP» sicaccarsragness 


QUEBEC 


COG... esc5 ccc 
WIN iss donovini 
Jonquiere .... 
Lachine 

Montreal 
Outremont .............+. 


Oe eeneneneeneeseeseees 








Sherbrooke 

Three Rivers 
2 ee 
Westmount 


SASKATCHEWAN 


NN aloes raenacpoes 
SOONMROONE onc. ccscsetsenae 


a. Estimated. 
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Population 
(Last Census) 


21,214 
26,214 


229,045 


28,000 


122,656 


28,305 


36,602 
22,000 
67,000 
46,000 
30,585 
23,085 
25,962 


196,246 


36,000 
43,084 
94,027 
20,589 
62,646 
40,727 


220,026 


35,065 
32,000 
37,988 
35,000 
33,000 
60,000 
50,222 
26,385 


666,467 
121,011 


98,000 


21,337 
43,871 
25,765 
29,625 


Total Loss No. Alarms 
1955 1955 
25,517 298 

117,533c 337 

343,817a 1,264 

110,000c 118 

362,229 1,765 

332,680 497 
34,016 236 
88,830c 185 

132,000c 676 
43,891¢ 424 

124,637 305 
15,931¢ 504 

1,087,491lce aaa 

300,016 774 

380,126 452 

199,357c 1,014 

312,000 237 

237,535e 1,051 
75,120a,c 431 

959,06le 2,425 

119,467c 746 
93,391 628 

175,915c 489 

117,102a,c 396 
49,535 541 

220,101c 898 

154,667 481 
75,277 639 

2,997,653 6,452 

550,000a 1277 

626,095c 822 
39,437 242 

138,014 964 

vancateesate 452 
87,079 385 
ENG S256 0s hehe 
1,818,225 2,421 
34,000 252 

145,69 1c 873 

171,686 506 

143,571 726 
33,890 371 

244,714 407 

968,149 972 

299,938 614 


c. Building and contents only. 


1955 


No. 
No. Bldg. No. Auto Malicious Bidg. Fires 


Fires Fires False Alarms Per 1000 

1955 1955 1955 Population 
140 15 15 6.6 
234 13 27 8.9 
732 39 94 11.6 
74 8 3 2.6 
1,033 37 106 8.4 
217 16 8 5.9 
105 29 22 4.8 
44 27 7 0.7 
333 35 57 7.2 
266 9 30 8.7 
140 16 39 6.0 
275 28 1 10.5 
PMR gia © <aoens 13.3 
335 55 90 9.3 
220 24 3 5.4 
CS —,, 29 2.0 
56 20 35 mat 
411 89 51 6.6 
215 49 8 5.3 
1,385 205 143 6.3 
63 MO auras 1.8 
53 16 78 1.7 
331 24 7 8.7 
69 27 6 2.0 
388 37 20 11.7 
128 79 81 23 
191 Be ised 3.8 
47 22 12 1.8 
2,565 604 715 3.9 
520 91 196 4.3 
173 52 60 1.8 
194 5 32 9.1 
248 38 6 Dat 
senate 12 66 saeaaid 
63 16 62 2.1 
BES | tite, Th ees 6.7 
1,396 81 501 6.8 
15 5 21 0A 
y 30 147 1.4 
319 22 65 6.0 
468 24 117 5.9 
55 18 40 2.0 
54 - 37 2.2 
227 40 136 3.2 
414 29 63 7.8 


ce 


. Subject to change. 








various issues are as follows: 
Pages 1-74: July 1955 
Pages 75-194: October 1955 


A 


Acetylene, Escape During Fire. Q49:375 
Acrylonitrile, Fires Involving. Q49:291 
Acetyl Peroxide, Properties of. Q49:259 
Acetate Taffeta. See Clothing Flammability 
Advertisers, Index to: Q49:194, 272, 426 
Aerial Ladders. See Ladders 
Air, Compressed, Ignition Source: Q49:22 
Aircraft Fire, Frontispiece. Q49:276 
Aircraft Fires, Large Loss, Summary. Q49:393 
Aircraft Hangars. See Hangars 
Alarm Box, Fire, Used to Report Fires Effec- 
tively: Q49:311, 352 
Alarm Delayed: 
Fire Alarm Box Inoperative: Q49:297, 313 
Observers Did Not Call Fire Department: 


Q49 :324, 347 
Occupants Fought Fire: Q49:280, 299, 300, 


302, 305, 338, 342, 347, 348, 352, 353, 371, 380, 
382, 387, 390 
Smoke Not Reported. Q49:338 
Sprinkler Bell Disregarded. Q49:352 
Telephone Wires Burned: Q49:297, 311, 392 


Alarm System, Home. Q49:9 
See also Detection, Delayed 


Alarm System, Local: 
Lack of: Q49:285 


Alcohol Plant Fire, Philadelphia. Q49:65 
Aluminum, Properties of. Q49:174 
ae Gas Association Laboratories. Q49: 


Ammonia, Properties of. Q49:266 

Ammonium Nitrate, Properties of. Q49:250 

Ammonium Perchlorate, Properties of. Q49:256 

Amusement Building Fires, Large Loss: 
Silver Springs, Fla., June 17, 1955; @49:380 
St. Louis County, Mo., May 3, 1955. Q49:380 

Animal Feeds. See Food Products 


Ansul Chemical Company, Research and De- 
velopment Division. Q49:234 


Apartment Fires, Large Loss: 
St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 13, 1955. Q49:368 
Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 13, 1955. Q49:368 
Appliances, Electrical. See Electrical Appliances 
Ash Trays. Q49:222 
Ashes, Fires Caused by. Q49:193 
Asphalt Roofing. See Built-up Roofing 
Athletic Clubs. See Clubs 
Attics and Roof Spaces, Undivided: Q49:281, 
285, 300, 326, 329, 339, 340, 343, 357, 361, 365, 
366, 370, 379 
Automatic Fire Detection. See Detection, Fire, 
Protection Lacking and Alarm Systems 
*“‘Automatic” Sprinkler Corporation of Ameri- 
ca, Technical Division. Q49:234 
Automatic Sprinkiers. See Sprinklers 
Australian Commonwealth Experimental 
Building Station. Q49:242 
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Nore: References are to Volume Number and Page. The page numbers in the 





Pages 195-272: January 1956 
Pages 273-426: April 1956 


B 


Babcock, Chester I. Q49:153 

Bahme, Charles W.: Q49:162, 250 

Bakeries. See Food Products 

Banks. See Office Buildings 

Basement, No Access for Fire Fighting: 
Q49 :327, 333, 337, 387 

Batts. See Insulation 

Benzoyl Peroxide, Properties of. 

Blank Walls. See Walls 

Board of Directors Meetings: 

May 16, 1955. Q49:7 

July 18, 1955. Q49:158 

Jan. 26, 1956. Q49:396 
Boat Factory. See Woodworking Plants 
Boiler Room. See Furnace Room 
Boilers. See Furnaces 
Bond, Horatio: Q49:115, 233 
Bowling Alley Fires, Large Loss: 

Ocean City, N. J., Feb. 9, 1955. Q49:382 

New York (Brooklyn) N. Y., March 6, 1955. 

Q49 :382 
Boys, Children, Fires Set by: Q49:193, 348, 352 
375, 377 
Brandveiligheidsinstituut T.N.0. Q49:234 
Brick Works Fire, Large Loss: 

Carrollton, Ohio, July 30, 1955. Q49:291 
Brigades, Fire, at Marathon Plant. Q49:108 
Brigades, Industrial: 

Casualties. Q49:305 

Lack of at Fires: Q49:297, 315, 346, 357, 368 

Ineffective. Q49:305 


Satisfactory Performance: 
345, 375, 376 


Bromine, Properties of. Q49:166 
Bugbee, Percy. Q49:201 
Building Materials Warehouses. See Warehouses 
Building Supplies Manufacturing. See Wood- 
working Plants 
Buildings. See also Construction, Combustible 
Buildings, Fire-resistive: 
Large Fires in: Q49:295, 324, 347, 354, 370 
With Wood Roof. Q49:370 
Buildings, Outside City Limits, Fires in: 
Q49 :30! 3. 


Q49 :258 


Q49 :294, 321, 322, 
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o 


Buildings, Tall, Fire Fighting Handicaps: 
Q49 :324, 354 C 
Buildings Under Construction Fires, Large 
Loss: C 
Bradenton, Fla., June 15, 1955. Q49:382 
Halifax, N. S., Oct. 13, 1955, Q49:383 
Longueuil, Que., Feb. 4, 1955. Q49:364 Ce 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 28, 1955. Q49:382 Ce 
Prince Albert, Sask., Sept. 16, 1955. Q49:297 
Built-up Roofing, Ignition During Fire: Co 


Q49 :352, 382 Co 
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Cc 
California State Fire Marshal Laboratory. 
Q49:119 


Canadian National Research Council, Fire 


Research Section. Q49:148 
Canadian Standards Association, 
Division. Q49:149 
Canneries. See Food Products 
Car Barn Fire, Large Loss: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 18, 1955. Q49:383 


Carbon Dioxide, Properties of as Refrigerant. 
Q49 :267 


Carbon Dioxide Fire Protection. By Charles 
A. Goetz. Q49:179 


Cangees, Hazardous—Safer Stowage on Ships. 
y Carl E. McDowell. Q49:31 


Casualties. See Brigades, Industrial 


See Exits, Inadequate 
See Fatalities 


Causes, Fire. See Specific Cause 

Causes, Number of Fires by. Q49:186 

Ceiling Furnaces. See Furnaces 

Ceilings, Combustible. See Fibreboard 

Ceilings, Nonfirestopped. See Walls and Ceilings 

Charleston, S. C. Pier Fire: Q49:4, 390 

Chemical Plant Fires, Large Loss: 
Barberton, Ohio, Sept. 14, 1955. Q49:292 
Bauer, Utah, Sept. 20, 1955. Q49:294 
Front Royal, Va., May 12, 1955: Q49:47, 292 
Kearny, N. J., April 28, 1955. Q49:291 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 2, 1955. Q49:294 
Midland, Mich., April 3, 1955. Q49:291 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 26, 1955: Q49:65, 292 


Chemicals, Fire Protection for. By Charles 
W. Bahme: Q49:162, 250 


Children. See Boys 


Chimneys, Flues 
Q49:193, 331, 386 


Chlorine, Properties of: Q49:163, 164 
Church Fires, Large Loss: 
Athens, Ohio, Feb. 5, 1955. Q49:377 
Chicago, Ill., .Dec. 25, 1955. Q49:379 
Quincy, Mass., July 29,;1955. Q49:377 
Shreveport, La., March 26, 1955. Q49:377 
Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1955. Q49:379 


Chureh Oyster Roast Fire Panic. By Richard 
E. Stevens, Q49:277 


Cigarette Fire Mechanisms. By Joe R. Yock- 
ers and Louis Segal. Q49:213 , 


Cigarettes. See also Smoking and Matches 


City Manager — at Fire. By Charles A. 
Harrell. Q49: 


Clothing and Dry ces Stores. See Stores 


Clothing Flammability, Evaluating. By Arthur 
Spiegelman. Q49:223 
Clothing, Ignition by Cigarettes. Q49:223 
Clothing. See also Fatalities 
Clubs, Athletic, Large Loss Fires: 
Haverhill, Mass., Dec. 30, 1955. Q49:382 
Iowa City, Iowa, Jan. 28, 1955. Q49:380 
Club, Night, Fire, Large Loss: 
San Francisco, Calif., July 11, 1955. Q49:387 
Club, Officers, Fire, Large Loss: 
Andrews Air Force Base, Md., 
1955. Q49:389 
Coal Dust. See Dust 
Coal Fired Furnaces and Stoves. 
and Cooking Equipment 
Coffee Roasting Plants. See Food Products 
Coke, Fires Involving: Q49:294, 356 


Approvals 


Defective, Cause of Fire: 


Jan. 21, 


See Heating 


nT 
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College Fires, Large Loss: 
Mitchell, S. D., Feb. 12, 1955. Q49:365 
Columbia University in the City of New York. 
Q49:119 


Cooking Equipment. See Heating and Cooking 

Combustible Construction, See Construction 

Combustibles Near Heaters, Fires Caused by. 
Q49 2193 


Conflagrations: 
Bowling Green, Va., April 10, 1955. Q49:325 
Construction. See also Buildings 


Construction, Combustible, Factor in Expo- 
sure Fires: Q49:295, 301, 304, 320, 324, 325, 
331, 334, 340, 348, 350, 353, 380 


Consulting Fire Protection Engineering. By 
George F. Prussing. Q49:11 


Conveyors. See also Openings 


Conveyors, Opening, Fire 
Q49 :294, 313, 320, 354 


Cork Insulation. See Insulation 


Cork Insulation Board, Manufacturing. See 
Woodworking Plants 


Cotton, Ignition by Cigarettes. Q49:219 
Cotton Warehouses. See Warehouses 
Cutting Torches. See Torches, Cutting 


Spread Through: 


D 


Delayed Alarms. See Alarms, Delayed 

Delayed Detection. See Detection, Delayed 
Department Stores. See Stores 

Department Store Warehouses. See Warehouses 


Detection, Dolazet, Factor in Fire Experi- 
ence: Q49:295, 297, 300, 301. 302, 303, 305, 
316, 317, 318, 321, 322, 324, 326, 327, 328, 329, 
330, 333, 334, 337, 338, 339; 340, 341, 342; 343’ 
345, 346, 348, 350, 351, 354, 357, 358, 361, 364, 
365, 366, 372, 373, 374, 375, 376, 377, 379, 382, 
385, 386, 387, 389, 392 


a Systems, Complete, at Fires. Q49: 


Detection Systems, Partial, at Fires. Q49:355 
aaa, Properties of. Q49: 


Dichloromonofluoromethane, Properties of. 
Q49 : 266 


ae Properties of. Q49: 


Diesel Locomotive, Fires Caused by. Q49:392 
Dip Tanks, Substandard. Q49:302 

Distillery Plant Fire: Q49:65, 292 

Division Walls. See Walls 

Doors, Fire. See also Openings 


Doors, Fire, Blocked or Left Open During 
Fire: Q49:291, 303, 318, 329, 339, 352 


Doors, Fire, Failure of. Q49:370 4 


Doors, Windows Blocked, Fire Fg ne Han- 
dicaps: Q49:342, 350, 355, 356 


Dormitories, Fires, Large Loss: 
Quebec, Que., Dec. 8, 1955. Q49:370 ( 
Schefferville, Que., Sept. 29, 1955. Q49:368 

Drought, Fire Fighting Handicap. Q49:354 

Dry Chemical Extinguishing System. By 

Arthur B. Guise and James A. Lindio?. 

Q49 :52 t 
Drying Ovens. See Ovens 
Dee ra Factor in Spread of Fire: { 
—_ Heating and Ventilating, Fire Spread 

by: Q49:342, 365 
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Dust: 
Coal, Explosions. Q49:292 
Collectors, Lack of. Q49:354 


Fire Spread on Structural Members: Q49: 
295, 314, 315, 318, 320, 321, 354, 356, 375, 


Grain, Explosions: Q49:295, 354 
Ignition by Friction Sparks. Q49:295 
Wood, Explosions of. Q49:320 

Dye Works. See Textile Working Plant Fires 


Earle, Francis, Laboratories, Inc. Q49:119 

Eaves. See Gables 

Editorials: 
Charmed Department Stores, The. Q49:200 
Large Fires of 55, April QuARTERLY. Q49:199 
Lest We Forget! Q49:199 

Electrical Appliance Plant Fires. Sce Metal- 

working 


Electrical Equipment, Ordinary in Hazardous 
Location: Q49:302, 307, 318, 354 


Electrical Equipment Warehouses. See Ware- 
houses 


Electrical Fires: 
Appliances, Fires Caused by: Q49:302, 318, 
356 


Estimates, 1954. Q49:193 
—* Fires Caused by: Q49:291, 301, 382, 
38 


Wiring, Fires Caused by: Q49:303, 304, 305, 
331, 337, 352, 379, 383, 385 
Electrical Generating Plant Fires, Large 
Loss: 
Cheshire, Ohio, July 28, 1955. Q49:294 
ae Inspectors, erggeeeaes of. By 
. A. MrDonald. Q49 
secant Lamps. See also Light Bulbs 
Elevator Shafts. See Openings 
Employee Training, Fire Brigades. Q49:108 


Employee Training, Safe aes Proce- 
dures, Needed: 49: 292, 


Employee Training. See alse ee 

Employees. See Occupants 

Engineering, Consulting, for Fire Protection. 
Q49:11 


Evacuation, Delay in. Q49:285 

Evaluating on Flammability. By Arthur 
Spiegelman. Q49:223 

Exhaust Ducts. See Ducts 

Exhaust System, Flammable Vapor, Lack of: 
Q49:65, 292, 307 

Exit Lights, Failure. Q49:285 

i ae, Cause of Casualties. Q4y9: 


Exits, Locked. Q49:281 
Explosions: 
Coal Dust. Q49:292 
Fatal. See Fatalities 
Fire Gas: Q49:297, 315, 339, 342, 357 
Fires Caused by. Q49:193 
Flammable Liquid: Q49:291, 292, 294, 304, 
307, 309, 311 
Gas. Q49:303 
Grain Dust: Q49:295, 354 
Resonant Heating Cause of. Q249:25 
Wood Dust. Q49:320 
Explosion Vents. See Vents 
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Exposure Fires. Sve Construction; Flammable Liq- 
uids, Flowing; Gables and Eaves; Grass; Passage- 
ways; Roofs; Rubbish; Sprinklers, Exposure Pro- 
tection, Inside; vie Exposure Protection, 
Outside; Walls; ‘indows, Ordinary Glass; Win- 
dows, Glass Block 


Exposure, Fires Caused by. Q49:193 
Extinguishers: 
Inoperative. Q49:334 


Insufficient Capacity or Number at Fire: 
te: pa 299, 300, 315, 318, 321, 347, 352, 


Satisfactory Performance: Q49:317, 354, 356 
Unapproved Types. Q49:9 
Wrong Kind Used: Q49:280, 305, 342 

— ieee See Carbon Dioxide, Dry 


Chemical, rinklers 


F 


Fabrics, Ignition by Cigarettes. Q49:223 
Fabrics. See also Clothing; Flammable Fabrics Act; 
Textile Plants; Wearing Apparel 
Factory Insurance Association. Q49:120 
Factory Mutual Laboratories. Q49:235 
Fatalities: 
ee: Q49:291, 292, 294, 296, 309, 311, 


Firemen: Q49:352, 356, 357, 359 

Re-entered Buildings. Q49:304 

Trapped by Fire: Q49:281, 298, 300, 337, 368, 
390, 392 


Wearing Apparel Fires: Q49:373, 389, 392 
Feathers, Ignition by Cigarettes. Q49:219 
Fertilizer Plant Fires, Large Loss: 

Kenbridge, Va., Sept. 19, 1955. Q49:295 
Fertilizer Warehouses. See Warehouses 


Fibreboard, Combustible, Influenced Fire 
Spread: Q49:277, 301, 302, 305, 311, 319, 342, 
343, 366, 377, 382, 387 


Finishing. See Spray Finishing 
Fire Alarm Box. See Alarms Delayed 
Fire Boats: 
Effective. Q49:390 
Lack of. Q49:390 
Fire-resistive Buildings. See Buildings 
Fire Department. See Protection, Public Fire 
Fire Detection System. See Detection System 
Fire Doors. See Doors 
Fire Extinguishers. See Extinguishers 
Fire Fighting Handicaps. See Basements; Build- 
ings, Tall; Doors; Drought; Floods; Hose; Lad- 
ders; Walls; Water Supplies 
Fire Gas. See Explosions, Fire Gases 
Firemen Casualties. See Fatalities 
Fire Prevention Week Contest, 1955 Winners. 
Q49 :203 


Fire Protection, Consulting aneeenring. By 
George F. Prussing. Q49 


Fire Protection Develo eae in 1955. By 
Percy Bugbee. Q49:201 

Fire Protection for Chemicals. By Charles W. 
Bahme: Part 5: Q49:162, Part 6: 250 

Fire Pumps. See Pumps 

Fire Record of Cities, 1955. Q49:401 

Fire Research. By Horatio Bond: Part 1: 
Q49:115, Part 2: 323 

Fires and Fire Losses Classified, 1954. Q49:186 


Fire Tests, Insulated Metal Roof Deck. By J. 
A. Wilson. Q49:92 
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Fire Walls. See Walls 
Five Cent to a Dollar Store. See Siores 
Flammable Fabrics Act. Q49:223 
Flammable Liquids: 
Explosions of. See Explosions 
Fires Caused by. Q49:193 
Fires Caused by Improper Transfer. Q49:334 
Fires Involving Improper Storage: Q49:303, 
319, 387 
Flowing: Q49:307, 309, 311 
Ignition by Cigarettes. Q49:220 
Ignition by Friction Sparks. Q49:296 
Ignition by Static Sparks. Q49:311 
Poured on Wood, Coal Stoves. Q49:333 
Spills, Causing or During Fires: Q49:292, 
294, 296, 302, 304, 307, 311, 333, 334, 338, 347, 
366, 368, 373, 389, 392 
Flammable Vapor Exhaust System. See Exhaust 
System 
Flannel. See Clothing Flammability 
Floods and Fires: Q49:153, 299, 301, 315 
Floods, Fire Fighting Handicap: Q49:153, 299, 
301, 315 
ve and Walls, Oil-soaked: Q49:300, 321 
Flues. See Chimneys 
Fluorine, Properties of. Q49:162 
Foam Rubber, Ignition by Cigarettes. Q49:219 
Food and Grocery Warehouses. See Warehouses 
Food Products (Animal Feeds) Plant Fires, 
Large Loss: 

Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 27, 1955. Q49:295 
Des Moines, Ia., March 6, 1955. Q49:295 
Food Products (Bakery) Plant Fire, Large 

Loss: 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 1, 1955. Q49:296 
Food Products (Cannery) Plant Fire, Large 
Loss: 
Vincentown, N. J., June 15, 1955. Q49:296 
Food Products (Coffee Roasting) Plant Fire, 
Large Loss: 
Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 15, 1955. Q49:297 
Food Products (Fruit Packing) Plant Fires, 
Large Loss: 

Summerland, B.C., Nov. 17, 1955. Q49:297 
Underwood, Wash., June 28, 1955. Q49:297 
Food Products (Meat Packing) Plant Fire, 

Large Loss: 
Prince Albert, Sask., Sept. 16, 1955. Q49:297 
Food Stores. See Stores 
Forest Fires, Large Loss: 
Green Swamp, N.C., March 23, 1955. Q49:384 
Haystack, Calif., Sept. 4, 1955. Q49:384 
Lake Philips, N.C., March 30, 1955. Q49:384 
Madison and Taylor Counties, Fla., March 
7, 1955. Q49:384 
McGee, Calif., Sept 2, 1955. Q49:384 
New Bern, N.C., April 20, 1955. Q49:384 
Refugio, Calif., Sept. 6, 1955. Q49:384 
Six Mile, Calif., Sept. 7, 1955. Q49:384 
Sree, Que., June 30, 1955. Q49: 


ince Peak, Calif., Sept. 6, 1955. Q49: 
West Fork, Calif., Aug. 14, 1955. Q49:384 
Forest Fires, Research in, Q49:135 


Forschungstelle fiir Feuerloschtechnik an der 
Technischen Hochschule, Karlsruhe. Q49: 
246 


Friction Heat, Fires Caused by. Q49:294 


Friction Sparks. See Sparks and Flammable Ligq- 
uids, Ignition of 


Front Royal Rayon Plant Fire. By Miles E. 
Woodworth. Q49:47 

Fruit Packing Plants. See Food Products 

Furnace Room, Not Cut off: Q49:320, 366 

Fersasr, Boilers, Fires Caused by: Q49:320, 


Furnaces, Gas-fired Ceiling, Fires Caused by: 
Q49 :313, 341, 386 

Furniture Factories. See Woodworking Plants 

Furniture Stores. See Stores 

Furniture Warehouses. See Warehouses 


G 


Gables and Eaves, Ignited by Exposure Fire: 
Q49 :299, 338, 352 


Garage Fires, Large Loss: 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 31, 1955. Q49:372 
Bridesburg, Pa., April 29, 1955. Q49:373 
Douglas, Ga., Dec. 30, 1955. Q49:374 
Port Huron, Mich., Feb. 14, 1955. Q49:373 
Quebec, Que., Sept. 16, 1955. Q49:373 
St. Boniface, Man., Jan. 25, 1955. Q49:372 
St. Charleston, W. Va., Oct. 31, 1955. Q49:373 
Gas 
Explosions. See Explosions 
Fired Ceiling Furnaces. See Furnaces 
Fired Furnaces and Stoves. See also Heating 
and Cooking Equipment y 
Fire. See Explosions 
Fires Caused by. Q49:193 
Leaks During Fires. Q49:291 
Gas, Liquefied Petroleum: 
Factor in Fires. Q49:368 
Properties of. Q49:171 
Gasoline Stations, Fires, Large Loss: 
Lancaster, Ky., Sept. 9, 1955. Q49:334 
Gas Vent Design, Practical. By Richard L. 
Stone. Q49:68 
Gas Wells. See Oil 
Glass Block Windows. See Windows 
Glass, Fibre. See Insulation 
Glass Windows. See Windows 
Glue Warehouses. See Warehouses 
Goetz, Charles A. Q49:179 
Grain Dust. See Dust 
Grain Warehouses. See Warehouses 
Grass, Factor in Exposure Fire. Q49:347 
Grinnell Corporation Research and Develop- 
ment Division. Q49:122 
Grocery Stores. See Stores 
Guise, Arthur B. Q49:52 


H 


Halogens, Properties of. Q49:162 
Hangar Fires, Large Loss: 
Malton, Ont., March 22, 1955. Q49:385 
South San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 29, 1955. 
Q49 :385 
Hardware Stores. See Stores 
Hardware Warehouse. See Warehouse 
ane Turning Plant. See Woodworking 
ant 
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Harrell, Charles A. Q49:5 


Hazardous Cargoes on Ships, Safer Stowage 
of. By Carl E. McDowell. Q49:31 


Heating Ducts. See Ducts 
Heating and Cooking Equipment, Fires Caused 
by. Q49:1938 
Helicopters, Fires Involving. See Aircraft 
Helicopters, Used in Fire Fighting. Q49:390 
Historic Building Fire, Large Loss: 
Sudbury, Mass., Dec. 22, 1955: Q49:198, 386 
Home Fire Alarm Systems. Q49:9 
Homes for Aged, Fires, Large Loss: 
Nicolet, Que., Dec. 31, 1955. Q49:370 
Topeka, Kans., July 26, 1955. Q49:370 
Horizontal Openings. See Openings 
Hose, Insufficient. Q49:376 
Hose, Standpipe. See Standpipe and Hose 
Hotel, Fire Problem. Editorial. Q49:199 
Hotels, Fires, Large Loss: 
Atlantic Beach, N. C., March 31, 1955. 
Q49 :37 
Lakewood, N. J., Oct. 14, 1955. Q49:371 
Meadville, Pa., Nov. 2, 1955. Q49:371 
Hydrants, too near Fire. Q49:307 
Hydraulic Fluids, Ignition by Compression. 
Q49 :22 


Hydrides, Properties of. Q49:167 
Hydrocarbons, Properties of. Q49:167 
Hydroformer, Origin of Whiting Fire. Q49:79 
Hydrosulfides, Properties of: Q49:168 
Hydrosulfites, Properties of. Q49:168 
Hydroxides, Properties of. Q49:169 
Hyponitrites, Properties of. Q49:170 
Hypophosphites, Properties of. Q49:170 
Hyposulfites, Properties of. Q49:170 


I 


Improved Risk Mutuals: Q49:123 

Incendiary, Suspicious Fires: Q49:193, 317, 
346, 347, 387 

Incinerators, Faulty: Q49:314, 342, 368, 387 . 

Industrial Fire Brigades. See Brigades 

Industrial Fire Losses of 1955. Q49:289 


Industry Fire Policy, Steps in Developing. 
By Lowe H. Wiggers. Q49:39 


Industrial Plant, Fire Safety Program for. 
Q49 :106 


1 


Insecticides, Fires Involving. Q49:356 

Insecticide Warehouse. See Warehouse 

Institutional Properties. See Homes for Aged, 
Hospitals, Nursing Homes, Prisons, etc. 


Insulated Metal Roof Deck Fire Tests. By J. 
A. Wilson. Q49:92 


Insulation: 
Cork, Fires Involving: Q49:350, 383 
Glass Fibre in Fires. Q49:382 
Paper-covered Batts in Fires: Q49:279, 305 
Interior Finish, Combustible. See Fibreboard 
and Plywood 
Iodates, Properties of. Q49:170 
Iodides, Properties of. Q49:170 
Iodine, Properties of. Q49:167 


J 


Jewelry Stores. See Stores 
Jones, Clark F. Q49:87 
Jute Bags. See Spontaneous Ignition 


L 


Lactates, Properties of. Q49:170 


Ladders, Aerial, Lack of a Handicap: Q49: 
294, 342, 376 


Lamps. See Light Bulbs 

Laundry Fires, Large Loss: 
Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 15, 1955. Q49:386 
Topeka, Kans., Dec. 27, 1955. Q49:387 

Leather Working Plant Fires, Large Loss: 
Sugar Hill, Ga., Oct. 29, 1955. Q49:299 
Taunton, Mass., March 2, 1955. Q49:298 

Le Laboratoire du Feu de Bellevue. Q49:245 

a Fires Caused by: Q49:298, 345, 


Lightning, Cause of Fire: Q49:193, 299, 305, 
338, 356 


Lime. See Quicklime 

Lindlof, James A. Q49:52 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas. See Gas 
Liquids. See Flammable Liquids 
Losses, Fire, in U. S. 1954. Q49:186 
LP Gas. See Gas 


Lumber Yard and the Community. By William 
G. Schultz. Q49:23 


Lumber Yard Fires, Large Loss: 
Fort Bragg, Calif., Oct. 30, 1955. Q49:376 
Hamilton, Ont., June 14, 1955. Q49:375 


New York (Brooklyn), N. Y., Dec. 26, 1955. 
Q49 :376 


New York (Queens), N. Y., May 15, 1955. 
Q49 :375 


San Jose, Calif., April 14, 1955. Q49:375 
Wethersfield, Conn., May 20, 1955. Q49:375 


M 


Magnesium 
Fires Involving: Q49:153, 385 
Properties of. Q49:176 
Malonates, Properties of. Q49:173 
Manganates, Properties of. Q49:173 
Maralog. Q49:107 
Marathon Corporation. Q49:106 
Marquisette. See Clothing Flammability 
Matches. See Smoking 
MeDonald, B. A. Q49:16 
MeDowell, Carl E. Q49:31 
Meat Packing Plants. See Food Pioducts 
Mercaptans, Properties of. Q49:173 
Metal Powders. See Powders 
Metal Roof Decks, Fire Tests of. Q49:92 
Metal Sheet. See Water Damage 
Metals, Properties of. Q49:173 


Metalworking (Electrical Appliances, Equip- 
ment) Fires, Large Loss: 


Grand Haven, Mich., Sept. 7, 1955. Q49:299 
Manville, R. I., Sept. 12, 1955. Q49:299 
Metalworking (Foundry) Fire, Large Loss: 


East Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 10, 1955. 
Q49 :300 


ene (Machine Shops) Fires, Large 
OSS: 


Chanute Air Force Base, Ill., Sept. 6, 1955. 
Q49 :300 


Columbia City, Ind., May 5, 1955. Q49:300 
Inglewood, Calif., Oct. 23, 1955. Q49:301 
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eatine (Magnesium Fires) Fire, Large 
SS: 


Putnam, Conn., Aug. 19, 1955. Q49:301 


Metalworking (Metal Plating) Fire, Large 
Loss: 


Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 11, 1955. Q49:301 
Bae (Steel Fabrication) Fires, Large 
Loss: 
Montreal, Que., Dec. 22, 1955. Q49:301 


noone (Steel Fabrication) Fires, Large 
OSS: 


~~ Donegal Twp., Pa., Jan. 11, 1955. Q49: 


Enola, Pa., May 11, 1955. Q49:303 
Fullerton, Calif., April 3, 1955. Q49:302 
Gnadenhutten, Ohio, March 14, 1955. Q49:302 
Hatboro, Pa., Feb. 16, 1955. Q49:302 
Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 9, 1955. Q49:303 
Methyl Chloride, Properties of. Q49:267 
Military Officers Club. See Clubs 
Mining Property (Coal) Fire, Large Loss: 
Splashdam, Va., Dec. 20, 1955. Q49:303 
Monochlorodifiluoromethane, Properties of. 
Q49 : 267 
Morton, Henry. Q49:22 
Motion Picture Theatre Fire, Large Loss: 
Babylon, N. Y., April 5, 1955. Q49:387 
Motors, Electrical; See Electrical Fires 
Moulton, Robert S. Q49:204 
Multiple Occupancy Stores. See Stores 


N 


National Cargo Bureau. Q49:31 
National Electrical Code. Q49:16 


NFPA Board of Directors Meetings. See Board 
of Directors 


Night Clubs. See Clubs 

Ninon-acetate. See Clothing Flammability 
Nitrate, Properties of. Q49:250 

Nitrides, Properties of. Q49:254 

Nitriles, Properties of. Q49:254 

Nitro Compounds, Properties of. Q49:254 
Nylon. See Clothing Flammability 


0 


Occupancies, Estimates of 1954 Fire Expe- 
rience by. Q49:187 


Occupancies. See also Specific Occupancies 


Occupants 2 wens Fire, Delayed Alarm: Q49: 
280, 2 , 300, 302, 305, 338, 342, 347, 348, 352, 
353, ar 380, 382, 387, 390 


Office Building and Bank Fires, Large Loss: 
Casper, Wyo., Jan. 21, 1955. Q49:387 
Lowell, Mass., Dec. 26, 1955. Q49:387 

Officers’ Club. See Clubs 

Oil and Gas Well Fires, Large Loss: 
Silver, Texas, March 2, 1955. Q49:389 
St. John, N. B., April 12, 1955. Q49:389 

Oil-soaked Floors, Walls. See Floors 

Oil Refinery. See Refineries, Petroleum 


Oil Staves. See Stoves; Heating and Cooking Equip- 
ment 


Oily Rags. See Spontaneous Ignition 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. Q49:125 


Oleates, Properties of. Q49:254 


Openings, Horizontal and Vertical, Substand- 
ard Protection: Q49:291, 314, 320, 339 


Openings, Horizontal and Vertical, Unpro- 

d: Q49:296, 297, 313, 314, 315, 316, 320, 
321, 326, 327, 328, 329, 331, 333, 334, 338, 339, 
341, 350, 351, 358, 361, 365, 366, 368, 370, 371, 
372, 380, 386, 387 


Open Lights, Flames, Sparks, Fires Caused 
by. Q49:193 


Oregon State Board of Forestry. Q49:240 

Organdy. See Clothing Flammability 

Orlon. See Clothing Flammability 

Outside Sprinklers. See Sprinklers 

Outside Storage, Fires Involving. Q49:345 

Ovens, Drying, Involved in Fires. Q49:319 

Ovens, Overheated, Defective. Q49:307 

Oxalates, Properties of. Q49:254 

Oxides, Properties of. Q49:255 

Oxidizing Agents, Properties of. Q49:255 

Oxygen, Compressed, E ire: 
7599376 3 d, Escape During F 


P 


Paint and Varnish Plant Fires, Large Loss: 
San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 23, 1955. Q49:304 
Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 14, 1955. Q49:303 

Palmitates, Properties of. Q49:256 

Panic, During Fire: Q49:281, 285 

Paper Warehouse. See Warehouse 

Paper Working Plant Fires, Large Loss: 
Cly, Pa., Jan. 19, 1955. Q49:304 
Fort Francis, Ont., Feb. 7, 1955. Q49:305 
Joliet, Ill., Feb. 4, 1955. Q49:305 
Pawtucket, R. I., July 6, 1955. Q49:305 


Partial Fire Detection Systems. See Detection 
System 


Partial Sprinkler Systems. See Sprinklers 


Passageways Between Buildings, Fire Spread: 
Q49 :296, 299, 329, 354, 368 


Penthouses, Ignited by Exposure Fires. See 
Roof Structures 


Peracetic Acid, Properties of. Q4%:269 
Perborates, Properties of. Q49:256 
Perchlorates, Properties of. Q49:256 
Perchloric Acid, Properties of. Q49:259 
Permanganates, Properties of. Q49:257 
Permanganic Acid, Properties of. Q49:260 
Peroxides, Properties of. Q49:257 
Persulfates, Properties of. Q49:260 
Persulfuric Acid, Properties of. Q49:260 
Phosphates, Properties of. Q49:260 
Phosphides, Properties of. Q49:260 
Phosphorus, Properties of. Q49:261 
Phthalates, Properties of. Q49:261 
Picramates, Properties of. Q49:262 
Pier Fires, Large Loss: 

Charleston, S. C., June 17, 1955: Q49:4, 390 

Jersey City, N. J., Sept. 14, 1955. Q49:391 

Newark, N. J., April 8, 1955. Q49:390 

San Francisco, Calif., April 1, 1955. Q49:390 
Pipes, Thawing, Fires Caused by. Q49:193 
Plasterboard Plant Fire, Large Loss: 

Redwood City. Calif., June 23, 1955. Q49:307 


ae ——————— 
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Plastics Fabricating Plant Fires, Large Loss: 


Russellville, Ala., Nov. 25, 1955. Q49:307 
Plastics, Fires Involving: Q49:292, 311 
Plastics Manufacturing Plant Fires, Large 


Loss: 

Rosslyn Station, Pa., Aug. 26, 1955. Q49:307 
Plumbing Supplies Warehouse. See Warehouse 
Plywood, Influenced Fire Spread: Q49:297, 

342, 382, 385 
Plywood Plants. See Woodworking Plants 
Potassium Perchlorate, Properties of. Q49:256 
Powders, Metal, Properties of. Q49:173 


Practical Gas ba Design. By Richard L. 
Stone. Q49: 


Pressure Tank Saati See Sprinklers 


Prevention, m4 Importance of. By Charles 
A. Harrell. 5 


Proprionates, tll of. Q49:262 


Protection, Public Fire, None: Q49:295, 297, 
298, 299, 303, 305, 322; 370, 380 

Protection, Public Fire, Poor First Alarm Re- 
sponse: Q49:297, 347 

— Public Fire, Weak: Q49:299, 325. 


Prussing, George F. Q49:11 
Public Fire Protection. See Protection 
Publicizing Your Plant Fire Safety. Q49:106 
Pumps, Fire: 

Failure During Fire: Q49:307, 320, 318, 392 

“~ Q49:299, 314, 315, 316, 320, 348, 


Purdue University Engineering Experiment 
Station. Q49: 241 . . ™ 


Q 
Quicklime, Fire Cause. Q49:295 


Rackets, Fire Protection. Q49:9 
Radioactive Materials, Properties of. Q49:262 
Rags Warehouse. See Warebouse 


Rayon Plant Fire, a Royal. By Miles E. 
Woodworth: Q49: 2 


Rayon. See Clothing aaah 

Records, Improper Storage: Q49:365, 387 

Refineries, Petroleum, Fires, Large Loss: 
Warren, Pa., Oct. 30, 1955. Q49:311 
Whiting, Ind., Aug. 27, 1955: Q49:79, 309 
Wilmington, Calif., July 22, 1955. Q49:309 


Refinery, Vegetable, Fire, Large Loss: 
Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 14, 1955. Q49:311 


Refrigerants, Properties of. Q49:265 
Research, Fire: Part 1: Q49:15, Part 2: 233 


Residential Properties. See Apartments, Dwell- 
ings, Dormitories, Hotels, etc. 


Resin. See also Spontaneous Ignition 

Resinates, Properties of. Q49:268 

Resins, Properties of. Q49:268 

Resonant Heating — A Conse of Explosions. 
Henry Morton. Q49: 


Responsibilities of Steet Inspectors. By 
E A. McDonald. 9:16 


Restaurant Blast Kills Twenty-two. By Clark 
F. Jones. Q49:87 


Restaurants, Large Loss Fires: 
Andover, Ohio, Aug. 10, 1955. Q49:87 
Newport, R. I., Nov. 25, 1955. Q49:341 
Nicolet, Que., Mar. 21, 1955. Q49:340 
Seaside Heights, N. J., June 9, 1955. Q49:340 


Rivets, Cause of Fire. Q49:364 

Roof Decks, Metal, Fire Tests of. Q49:92 

Roofing. See Built-up Roofing 

Roof Spaces. See Attics and Roof Spaces 

Roof Structures, Ignition by Exposure Fires. 
Q49:339 


Roofs, Wood, on Fire-resistive Buildings. 
Q49 :370 


Rubber Fabricating Plant Fire, Large Loss: 
Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 17, 1955. Q49:311 

Rubber, Fires Involving. Q49:338 

Rubber Warehouse. See Warehouse 

ae. Factor in Exposure Fires: Q49:343, 


Rubbish, Ignition by Cigarettes. Q49:220 


Rubbish, Trash Fires: Q49:193, 297, 298, 300, 
345, 347, 353, 376 


Rugs Warehouse. See Warehouse 


S 
Safer Stowage of Hazardous owe on Ships. 
By Carl E. McDowell. Q49:3 

Salicylates, Properties of. rossi 

Saw and Planing Mills. See Woodworking Plants 

School Fires, Large Loss: 
Anchorage, Alaska, Nov. 1, 1955. Q49:366 
Carmi, Ill., Jan. 3, 1955. Q49:364 
Elberton, Ga., Nov. 7, 1955. Q49:366 
Harrisburg, IIll., Jan. 1, 1955. Q49:364 
Independence, Iowa, Feb. 23, 1955. Q49:365 
Longueiul, Que., Feb. 4, 1955. Q49:364 
Milan, Tenn., Nov. 16, 1955. Q49:366 
Stockton, IIll., Dec. 4, 1955. Q49:366 
Waterbury, Conn., May 17, 1955. Q49:365 

Schools. See also Colleges 

Schultz, William G. Q49:23 

Segal, Louis. Q49:213 

Sewers, Vapors from, Possible Source of Fire. 

Q49 :87 


Shafts. See Openings 
Sheet Metal. See Metal 
Ship Fires, Large Loss: 
Off Delaware, Nov. 13, 1955. Q49:392 


Ships, Safer Stowage of Hazardous eae 
on. By Carl E. McDowell. Q49:3 


Shipyard Fires, Large Loss: 
Bay City, Mich., Feb. 2, 1955. Q49:312 
Lauzon, Que., Oct. 27, 1955. Q49:312 
Shoe Stores. See Stores 
Skyscraper Fire, Frontispiece: Q:49:79, 324 
Sloatsburg Dye Works Fire: Q49:61, 314 
Smoke, Not Reported, Alarm Delayed. Q49:338 


cmnine and Matches, Fires Caused by: Q49: 
198, 347, 368, 370, 382 


Smoking, Cigarette Fire Mechanisms. Q49:213 
Sodium Nitrate: 

Fires Involving. Q49:347 

Properties of. Q49:251 
Southwest Research Institute. Q49:125 
Sparks, Fireplace, Cause of Fire. Q49:282 
Sparks, Friction: 

Dust, Ignition by. Q49:295 

Fires Caused by. Q49:193 

Flammable Liquids, Ignition by. Q49:296 

Sparks, Root Ignition by. Q49:193 
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Sparks, Static, Igniting Flammable Liquids. 
Pegas:sil 


Spiegelman, Arthur. Q49:223 
Spontaneous Ignition: 

Fires Caused by. Q49:193 

Jute Bag Fires. Q49:348 

Oily Rag Fires. Q49:355 

Resin Fires. Q49:318 

ray Finishin, ubstandard: :298, 316, 
Sp: As, aD g, Substanda Q49:298, 3 


coe pogend the Myo Mains. By 
Robert S. Moulton. Q49:204 

Sprinklers 

Exposure Protection, Inside: Q49:295, 299, 


Exposure Protection, Outside: Q49:339, 380 


Lack of: 9:78, 285, 291, 295, 296, 297, 299, 
2, , 304, , 307, 312, 313, 315, 
316, 317, 7 320, - 322, 324, 326, 327, 328, 


329, 331, 333, 334, 33 

343, 345, 346, 347, 350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, 
356, 357, 358, 359, 361, 362, 364, 365, 366, 368, 
370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 375, 377, a 380, 382, 
383, 385, 386, 387, 389, 390, 391, 392 


Partial, Effective: Q49:297, 298, 299, 303, 305, 
322, 380 


Partial, Fires Originating in Unsprinklered 
Areas: Q49:300, 339, 370, 386, 387 


Pressure Tank Systems: Q49:204, 386 
Satisfactory Performance: Q49:302, 311 
Soda-acid Systems in Fires. Q49:311 
Unsatisfactory Performance: Q49:61, 291, 
, 304, 305, 307, 313, 314, 
315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 320, 352, 359; 362, 392 
Stable Fire, Large Loss: 
Livonia, Mich., Nov. 18, 1955. Q49:392 
Stairways. See also Openings 
Standpipe and Hose: 
Lack of: Q49:299, 305, 382 
Satisfactory Performance: Q49:294, 324, 356 


Ugantiotpetery Performance: Q49:305, 318, 
320, a , 347, 350, 356, 365, 390 


Stanford Research Institute. Q49:125 
Stannates, Properties of. Q49:269 
Static Sparks. See Sparks 

Steam Pipes, Fires Caused by. Q49:331 
Stearates, Properties of. Q49:269 


Stone in Developing an Pa Fire Policy. 
By Lowe H. PW ggers. 9:39 


Stevens, Richard E. Q49: Ae 


Storage, Improper, Influencing Fire Spread: 
49901, 802 2, 313, 314, 329, 345, 350, 352, 355, 


Storage. See also Warebouses 


Stores: 


Clothing and Dry Goods, Fires: 
Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 30, 1955. Q49:325 
Carbondale, Pa., Feb. 4, 1955. Q49:324 
Chicago, Ill., July 15, 1955: Q49:78, 324 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 28, 1955. Q49:324 
Sorel, Que., Dec. 17, 1955. Q49:325 


Q49 :200 


Department Stores, Editorial. 


Department Store Fires: 
Elkhart, Ind., Dec. 23, 1955. Q49:328 
Enid, Okla., April 15, 1955. Q49:327 
Franklin, Ind., Nov. 25, 1955. Q49:328 
Frederick, Md., Jan. 81, 1955. Q49:825 
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Millerton, N. Y., March 23, 1955. Q49:326 

Montreal, Que., Dec. 19, 1955. Q49:328 

Winchester, Va., Sept. 24, 1955. Q49:327 
Five Cent to a Dollar Fires: 

Flat River, Mo., Nov. 28, 1955. Q49:329 

Northampton, Mass., Jan. 1, 1955. Q49:329 
Food Store Fires: 

Bluefield, W. Va., March 19, 1955. Q49:329 

East Farmingdale, N. Y., March 13, 19565. 


Q49 :329 i 
Massapequa, N. Y., June 12, 1955. Q49:329 

Trevose, Pa., Nov. 11, 1955. Q49:329 

Furniture Store Fires: i 


Beaumont, Texas, March 15, 1955. Q49:331 
Boston, Mass., March 14, 1955. Q49:331 
Decatur, Ala., March 28, 1955. Q49:333 

El Reno, Okla., June 27, 1955. Q49:333 
Hempstead, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1955. Q49:334 
Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 21, 1955. Q49:331 
San Diego, Calif., Jan. 4, 1955. Q49:329 
Sharon, Pa., Oct. 10, 1955. Q49:333 
Shenandoah, Pa., Feb. 4, 1955. Q49:331 


Hardware Store Fires: 
Lynchburg, Va., Dec. 21, 1955. Q49:337 


Jewelry Store Fires: 
Allentown, Pa., Oct. 10, 1955. Q49:337 
Manchester, N. H., March 2, 1955. Q49:337 
Newark, N. J., Jan. 28, 1955. Q49:337 
Multiple Occupancy Store Fires: 
Freeport, Ill., April 9, 1955. Q49:339 
Hackensack, N. J., Aug. 12, 1955. Q49:340 
Lowell, Mass., March 11, 1955. Q49:339 
McKeesport, Pa., Feb. 12, 1955. Q49:338 
New York (Brooklyn), N. Y., Jan. 12, 1955. 
Q49 :338 


Saugus, Mass., Feb. 10, 1955. Q49:338 

Union City, Ind., March 11, 1955. Q49:338 
Shoe Store Fires: 

Findlay, Ohio, Oct. 25, 1955. Q49:341 


Supermarket Fires: 
Fairborn, Ohio, March 3, 1955. Q49:342 
Hazel Park, Mich., Nov. 7, 1955. Q49:343 
Livonia, Mich., Nov. 28, 1955. Q49:343 
Phoenix, Ariz., Feb. 7, 1955. Q49:341 
Pine Lawn, Mo., Oct. 15, 1955. Q49:343 
Shawnee Twp., May 19, 1955. Q49:342 
See also Conflagrations 
See also Restaurants 
Stoves, Oil, Fires Caused by. Q49:297 
Styphnates, Properties of. Q49:269 f 
Sulfates, Properties of. Q49:270 j 
Sulfides, Properties of. Q49:270 
Sulfur Dioxide, Properties of. Q49:267 \ 
Sulfur, Fires Involving. Q49:356 
Supermarkets. See Stores 
Sweaters. See Clothing Flammability 


2 


Tall Buildings. See Buildings 
Tartarates, Properties of. Q49:270 
Terminal Warehouses. See Warehouse 


Texas Forest Service, Research and Education : 
Department. 7241 
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Textile Plant Fires, Large Loss: Walls: 
Canton, Ga., June 29, 1955. Q49:315 Blank, Fire Fighting Handicap: 
Collinsville, Mass., May 27, 1955. Q49:315 342, 383 
Freetown, Mass., Dec. 14, 1955. Q49:316 oe Collapse of: Q49:315, 331, 350, 


Front Royal, Va., May 12, 1955: Q49:47, 292, ees 
Fire Division, Effective: Q49:303, 313, 315, 


Greenville, Ill., Jan. 3, 1955. Q49:313 
Mechanicsville, Conn., Aug. 20, 1955: Q49: 325, 328, 330, 339, 347, 350, 351, 352, 353. 


155. 315 oe 
F y ’ ye: :291, ’ 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 18, 1955. @Q49:314 eae eo” 


Owosso, Mich., Feb. 10, 1955. Q49:313 Fire Division, Lacking: Q49:295, 299, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 19, 1955. Q49:314 by ny = /- rg or _ - = 
Sloatsburg, N. Y., March 19, 1955. Q49:314 oad, J4l, » 040, 340, , , , ’ 
Towanda, Pa., Sept. 12, 1955. Q49:315 y 361, 362, 371, 372, 373, 374, 383, 385, 
Textiles, Flammability in Clothing. Q49:223 


Theatres. See Motion Pictures 


Torches, Cutting and Welding, Fires Caused 
by: Q49:47, 78, 193, 292, 302, 304, 305, 321, 


339. 324, 350, 373, 390 
Torches. See also Pipes, Thawing of 
Training, Employee. See Employee Training 
Trash, Ignition by Cigarettes. Q49:220 
Trash. See Rubbish 
Trichloroethylene, Properties of. Q49:268 
Trichloromonofiuoromethane, Properties of. 
Q49 : 268 


Q49 :305, 


Fire Division, Openings Unprotected: Q49: 
291, 295, 297; 299, 302, 305, 311, 313, 316, 321, 
345, 348, 357, 364, 366 


Fire Division, Substandard: Q49:297, 305, 
ou. 318, 319, 324, 327, 333, 337, 338, 341, 361, 


Oil-Soaked. See Floors 

Pier Substructure: 
Effective. Q49:321 
Lack of: Q49:390, 391 

Warehouses: 

Building Materials Storage Fires: 
Childersburg, Ala., Dec. 7, 1955. Q49:345 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 12, 1955. Q49:345 
Stillwater, Minn., May 16, 1955. Q49:345 

Cotton Storage Fires: 

Sudan, Texas, Nov. 22, 1955. Q49:345 


U Department Store Storage Fires: 

Lansing, Mich., April 29, 1955. Q49:345 
Electrical Equipment Storage Fires: 

inte Monica, Calif., April 30, 1955. Q49: 


Trichlorotrifluoroethane, Properties of. Q49: 
268 
Tunnel Fire, Large Loss: 
Alderpoint, Calif., June 30, 1955. Q49:392 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Q49:128 

Underwriters’ Laboratories of Canada. Q49:149 

University of Maryland Fire Service Exten- 
sion Department. Q49:124 

Upholstery, Ignition by Cigarettes. Q49:219 

U. 8. yo of Agriculture, Forest Serv- 
ice. Q49:135 

U. S. Department of om National Bu- 


York Twp., Ont., Feb. 12, 1955. Q49:346 


Fertilizer Storage Fires: 
Pensacola, Fla., Jan. 28, 1955. Q49:347 


Food and Groceries Storage Fires: 


U. 
U. 


reau of Standards. Q49:1 
S. Naval Civil ietaaens eee and 
Evaluation Laboratory. Q49:1 


S. Naval Research <i ee Chemistry 
Division, Engineering Research Branch. 


Q49 :242 


J. S. Navy, Material Laboratory. Q49:148 


Vv 


Vacant Building Fire, Large Loss: 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 6, 1955. Q49:392 


Varnish Plants. See Paint 


Vegetation, Ignition by Cigarettes. 


Q49 :220 


Ventilating Ducts. See Ducts 
Vents, Explosion, 


Lack of. Q49:354 
Satisfactory Performance. Q49:311 


Vents, Gas Appliance. Q49:68 
Vertical Openings. See Openings 


w 


Wall and Ceiling Concealed Spaces, Nonfire- 


331, 334, 338, 341, 
377, 380, 382, 383, 


stop : Q49:324, 329, 
342, 356, 364, 365, 366, 370, 
386, 387 


Evansville, Ind., July 19, 1955. Q49:350 
Hammond, Ind., May 5, 1955. Q49:347 
Lodi, Calif., April 15, 1955. Q49:350 
Oakland, Calif., July 4, 1955. Q49:348 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., April 8, 1955. Q49:347 
Sebastopol, Calif., Aug. 31, 1955. Q49:350 
Toronto, Ont., June 22, 1955. Q49:348 


Furniture Storage Fires: 
Allentown, Pa., May 21, 1955. Q49:352 
Albuquerque, N. M., Oct. 24, 1955. Q49:352 
Regina, Sask., Jan. 28, 1955. Q49:350 
Richmond, Va., Feb. 15, 1955. Q49:351 
Richmond, Va., May 3, 1955. Q49:351 
Tucson, Ariz., Nov. 8, 1955. Q49:353 
Glue Storage Fires: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 10, 1955. Q49:353 
Grain Storage Fires: 
Plainview, Texas, Nov. 5, 1955. Q49:354 
Potlatch, Idaho, Sept. 13, 1955. Q49:354 
Waynesboro, Ga., May 25, 1955. Q49:354 


Hardware Storage Fires: 
Calgary, Alta., April 6, 1955. Q49:355 
Lansing Twp., Mich., Dec. 9, 1955. Q49:356 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 12, 1955. Q49:356 


Insecticide Storage Fires: 
Tampa, Fla., July 1, 1955. Q49:356 
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Miscellaneous Storage Fires: 
Chicago, Ill., July 7, 1955. Q49:362 
Duncan, Okla., July 12, 1955. Q49:362 
Middletown, Ohio, Feb. 5, 1955. Q49:361 


Paper Storage Fires: 
Muncie, Ind., Feb. 9, 1955. Q49:357 
Reading, Pa., Nov. 29, 1955. Q49:358 


Plumbing Supply Storage Fires: 
New York (Manhattan), N. Y., Nov. 2. 
1955. Q49:358 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Feb. 5, 1955. Q49:358 


Rag Warehouse Fires: 
Baltimore, Md., July 19, 1955. Q49:359 


Rubber Storage Fires: 
New York (Manhattan), N. Y.. June 23. 
1955. Q49:359 
Rug Storage Fires: 
Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 31, 1955. Q49:361 
Milltown, N. J., April 1, 1955. Q49:361 


Terminal Warehouse Fires: 

Chicago, Ill., Dec. 26, 1955. Q49:361 
Washington Division of Forestry. Q49:148 
Wastebaskets, Ignition by Cigarettes. Q49:220 
Watchman: 


Substandard Protection: Q49:300, 302, 316, 
317, 322, 324, 345, 350, 354, 356, 358, 361, 362, 
370, 373, 375, 380, 387 


Unsatisfactory Performance: Q49:320, 345, 
348, 361, 362, 372, 375, 376, 382 


See also Detection, Delayed, Factor in Fire Expe- 
rience 
Water Damage, Sheet Metal. Q49:302 
Water Spray Protection, Fixed, Lack of at 
Fires. Q49:309 
Water Supplies: 


Public Supply Inadequate: Q49:305, 315, 318, 
321, 325, 334, 338, 345, 354, 357, 370, 371, 386 


Private Supply Inadequate: Q49:303, 305, 
307, 318, 320, 361, 368, 376 


Wayside Inn Fire: Q49:198; Q49:386 
Wearing Apparel: 

Flammability of. Q49:223 

See also Fatalities, Wearing Apparel 
Welding Torches. See Torches, Cutting 


Whiting motes Fire. By Miles E. Wood- 
worth. Q49:79 


Wiggers, Lowe H. Q49:39 
Wilson, J. A. Q49:92 
Windows: 
Blocked, Handicap in Fire Fighting: Q49: 
342, 350, 355, 356, 362 
Glass Block, Factor in Exposure Fires: Q49: 
327, 353, 377, 382 
Ordinary Glass, Fire Spread Through: Q49: 
317, 338, 339, 342, 347, 350, 351, 352, 358 
Wired Glass, Effective Performance. Q49:351 
Wired Glass, Ineffective: Q49:347, 375 
Wiring. See Electrical Fires 
Wood Dust. See Dust 
Woodworking Plants: 
Boat Factory Fires: 
Baltimore, Md., Feb. 12, 1955. Q49:317 
Peshtigo, Wis., March 26, 1955. Q49:316 
Building Supplies Manufacturing Fires: 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Oct. 26, 1955. Q49:318 
Newark, N. J., June 4, 1955. Q49:317 


Cork Insulation Board Manufacturing Fires: 
Kearny, N. J., Aug. 5, 1955. Q49:318 


Furniture Factory Fires: 
Hazelwood, N. C., Nov. 30, 1955. Q49:319 
Lewisburg, Pa., Jan. 7, 1955. Q49:318 
Hardwood Turning Plant Fires: 
Woodstock, Me., Feb. 7, 1955. Q49:320 
Plywood Factory Fires: 
Conway, S. C., May 15, 1955. Q49:320 
Saw and Planing Mill Fires: 
Daisy, Ky., Nov. 30, 1955. Q49:322 
Flagstaff, Ariz., Oct. 21, 1955. Q49:322 
Marysville, Wash., May 6, 1955. Q49:320 
New York (Brooklyn), N. Y., May 12, 1955. 
Q49 :320 


Oil City, Pa., Aug. 20, 1955. Q49:321 
Rainier, Ore., Aug. 21, 1955. Q49:321 
Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 10, 1955. Q49:322 


Woodworth, Miles E.: Q49:47, 79 


Y 


Yockers, Joe RB. Q49:213 
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gets better FIRE and BU RGLARY 


SAVES 
TY 


PROTECTION and 


ADT Automatic Protection Services against fire, 
burglary, and failure of our heating and air-condi- 
tioning systems have proved highly satisfactory and 
much more economical than less effective methods. . 
We estimate our payroll savings at approximately 
$10,000 a year. These services have afforded us far 
better protection for our property, profits, and em- 
ployees’ jobs than is otherwise possible, in addition 
to the substantial savings in actual cost of operation. 


TREO COMPANY, INC. mx. Se 


Whether your premises are new 
or old, sprinklered or unsprin- 
klered, there is an appropriate 
ADT Fire Alarm Service to detect 
fire and notify the fire department 
automatically. ADT Burglar 
Alarm Service will automatically 
summon police when burglars at- 
tack. ADT Heating and Industrial 
Process nn will auto- 
Controlled Companies 


ox 
Secretary -Treosurer 


Why not tnd out what A DT can do tov you? 


matically detect and report other 
abnormal conditions. 


An ADT specialist will show 
you how combinations of auto- 
matic services can safeguard your 
property. Call our local sales of- 
fice if we are listed in your phone 


book; or write to our Executive 
Offices. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 


Executive Offices: 


155 Sixth Avenue, 


New York 13, New York 
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HORTON ELEVATED TANK 


Protects Distribution and Processing Food Center 


Saas ceed cate eee Sie 


The Chicago Bridge & Iron Company installed the 100,000 gallon 
Horton ellipsoidal-bottom elevated tank shown above to provide dependable 
gravity water pressure for The Consolidated Foods Corporation plant’s 
fire protection system. Located at River Grove, Illinois, the plant, a new 
distribution and regional processing center, also installed a CB&I-built 
200,000 gallon umbrella roof suction tank to provide a standby water supply 
for their fire protection system. 

For quotations or information, please contact our nearest office. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 


ATLANTA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY 
BIRMINGHAM DETROIT NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON HOUSTON HAVANA PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND SEATTLE PITTSBURGH TULSA 

Plants at Chicago, Birmingham, Salt Lake City and Greenville, Pa. 
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UPRIGHT 


For nearly fifty years Globe has designed, 
manufactured and installed all types of fire pro- 
tection equipments including wet and dry pipe 
sprinkler systems, deluge systems and special 
hazard systems involving fog, foam and CO2. 
Write for free copy of “How to Detect and Stop 
Fire Automatically.” 


Manufactured and Installed By 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER COMPANY 


2035 Washington Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 46, PA. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Kinnear’s Exclusive 





The lower photo shows how well a typical 
Akbar Fire Door withstood heat and flames 
that gutted one section of a building, fully 
protecting areas on the other side of the wall. 


AKBAR Steel Rolling Fire Doors* 


Tested, fire-proven safety features of 
Akbar Doors assure maximum protec- 
tion at openings in case of fire. 
When heat releases a fusible link, a 
strong push-down spring closes Akbar 
Doors with a positive start. 


The emergency closing sveed of Akbar 
Doors is controlled, for safety to build- 
ing occupants. 

Another Kinnear safety device prevents 
the steel curtain from either pulling 
loose at top or from falling below floor 
level—eyen if the sill burns out! 

For emergency exit, Akbar Doors can 
be raised ajier automatic closure — 
and they close again automatically. 


The rugged, interlocking-steel-slat cur- 
tain of Akbar Fire Doors remains 


coiled above the opening—out of the 
way and out of view — until used. 
Easily equipped for regular, daily serv- 
ice use, with either manual or motor 
control. Write for details on additional 
AKBAR advantages. 


*Kinnear AKBAR Steel Rolling Fire 
Doors, within approved size limits, are 
labeled by Underwriters’ Lab., Inc. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


Factories: 2250-70 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


INNEAR 
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REL 
WEIGHT-OPERATED DAMPER 






URE OPERATED SWITCH TO 
SHUT DOWN FAN, CONVEYOR & PUMPS 





ATIC CONTROL HEADS 
WITH LOCAL MANUAL CONTROL 


PRESSURE OPERATED 
DISCHARGE HEAD 


FLEXIBLE CONNECTION —[7 








IN THE PLAN ABOVE, 
you see a typical Kidde 
fire extinguishing system installation for 
the protection of one of industry’s most 
dangerous fire hazards. However, all 
Kidde quench tank installations are not 
exactly like this one, since Kidde treats 
each quench tank as a special hazard 
which requires special fire protection! 


Using safe, efficient carbon dioxide, 
Kidde systems snuff flames quickly, 
cleanly. The CO, leaves no mess to 
harm machinery or equipment, will not 
even damage work-in-process. And, 
thanks to patented Kidde rate-of-tem- 
perature-rise detectors, Kidde systems 
remain on guard 24 hours a day, com- 
pletely independent of outside power 
sources. 


Kidde © 





OPERATED TRIP \ 
Tae EASE SELF-CLOSING 


EXHAUST DUCT TO FAN 


HAZARDS LIKE QUENCH TANKS... 
NEED THIS SPECIAL FIRE PROTECTION! 





Kidde systems use no clumsy me- 
chanical triggering methods, have no 
falling weights. Pneumatic or Electrical 
Control Heads insure instant and com- 
plete CO, discharge. The moving parts 
of a Kidde system are self-enclosed for 
safety, need no replacement after a fire, 
have easy-to-read visual indicators 
which show at a glance if system is “set” 
or “released.” What’s more, special 
Directional Valves on the Kidde system 
let you protect more than one hazard 
from the cylinder bank, giving you the 
most versatile protection on the market! 

Without obligating yourself in any 
way, let the Kidde man analyze the fire 
hazards in your plant. Then let him 
show you our recommendations. For 
more information, write Kidde today. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
451 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Montreal—Toronto 


The words ‘Kidde’, ‘Lux’, ‘Lux-O-Matic’, ‘Fyre-Freez’ and the Kidde seal are trademarks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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PITT 
‘DES 


Elevate 


The Classic 


ona 


One hundred thousand gallons, on a 
hundred-foot tower: that’s a most fre- 
quent Pittsburgh-Des Moines elevated 
steel tank specification. And the “100 
on a 100” provides top value, too— 
it is a standard product, handsome in 
appearance because of fine propor- 
tions, but without costly frills. Your 
plant service and fire protection dol- 
lar goes a long way with this popular 
double-ellipsoidal, low head range de- 
sign. Let us give you the comparative 
facts, and consult on your water stor- 
age requirement. 





RMR Se tees ae 


Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 
Sales Offices at 
anOO) i Lice) 3468 Ne > Island Se ame) +e 
Lia 2 aes 1) aT Office Bldg DALLAS (1) 1273 Praet 
CHICAGO (3 1 Pee Lait f-| SEATTLE by Ame 
LOS ANGELES (48) 6399 Wilshire Blvd SANTA CLARA, CAL 
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Report on TRUSSTEEL* Stud and 


ROCKLATH* Plaster Base 
Partition Assembly 


ONE-HOUR FIRE RATING 





This non-load bearing partition assembly, a product of U.S.G. research, consists of 
TrussTEEL Studs, Rocktatu Plaster Base with Truss-Lok Clip Attachment, and 
plaster. Finishes to overall wall thickness of 4%’, 54", 6" and 8", depending on 
the stud size. 


In tests at nationally recognized laboratories, the partition qualified for a one-hour 
fire rating, and an excellent sound transmission rating of 48 decibels was obtained. 


In addition, the ease of concealing pipes, conduits and air ducts within the finished 

wall results in substantial savings in time and labor costs. Reductions as high as 
10% in plumbing and electrical estimates—made possible by the “hollow stud” 
assembly —have been reported. 


Versatility, light weight and strength are further advantages of this partition 
assembly. For further information, consult your local U.S.G. Architects’ Service 
Representative. 


SEE PACIFIC COAST BUILDING OFFICIALS CONFERENCE RESEARCH 
RECOMMENDATION REPORT NO. 486, DATED JANUARY 7, 1955. 


TECHNICAL DATA 


TrussTEEL Studs in 2%", 3%", 4” and 6” sizes provide thickness to meet job 
requirements. 


This partition assembly weighs approximately 10 lbs. per square foot when plas- 
tered with perlite aggregate plaster, and approximately 15 lbs. per square foot with 
sand aggregate plaster in any TrussTEEL Stud width. 


Tests in the U.S.G. structural laboratory show that the partition compares favor- 
ably in strength with wood or other metal stud construction used for similar pur- 
poses. *T.M, REG. U.S, PAT. OFF, 


The partition system is limited to the use of %” plain or 
perforated ROCKLATH on studs spaced 16” on centers. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM the greatest name in building 


STATES 





CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


: 
i 
: 
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CAN YOU BE SURE GAS VENT 
FAILURES WONRN’T HAPPEN? 


They happen every day in every type of gas-heated home... 
and the one way to assure owners they won’t occur is to insist 
on a Metalbestos gas venting system that provides: 


DOCUBLE-WALL INSULATION... the only 
vent design endorsed by modern 
scientific research to keep adjacent 
walls cool for fire protection... waste 
gases hot for the strong draft needed 
to eliminate damaging moisture con- 
densation and stale-gas spillage. 


RUGGED GAS-TIGHT CONSTRUCTION... 
lightweight, durable metals to resist 
the corrosive effects of vent gases... 
with tight, secure couplings to keep 


vent gases in the vent for the life of 
the home. 


SCIENTIFICALLY PLANNED INSTALLATION 
... versatile lengths and fittings to 
meet each home’s special require- 
ments for correct vent installation... 
with complete installation instruc- 
tions based on scientific venting re- 
search and development. 

with Metalbestos, the modern double- 
wall gas vent... you’re sure it’s safe! 


For the latest facts about scientific gas venting, write Dept. T-4 


Wa es) Ube 





Stocked by principal jobbers in major cities. Factory warehouses in 
Atlanta, Dallas, Newark, Des Moines, Chicago, New Orleans, Akron 
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Let this “Visiting Fireman” train your men 
to fight fire...it could save your business 


You have a potential fire-fighting team 
right in your plant. These would-be fire 
fighters could save your business if fire struck 
unexpectedly. All they need is training, the 
kind that will enable them to respond 
properly to any kind of fire emergency. 

Ansul can provide this training for a 
group of your men just as it has for hun- 
dreds of its customers. And there will be 
no charge, of course. It is just one of the 
“essential” services that Ansul provides 
its customers. 

Twenty years experience in the fire pro- 
tection industry has proved to Ansul many 
times over that all the fire equipment in 
the world will not save your business un- 
less trained hands are available to man 
that equipment. So, it is important to 
Ansul that you get training along with 





the fire equipment you buy. Only then 
will you experience the security that goes 
with having a complete fire protection 
program. Only then will you get what you 
really pay for, what you really need— 
complete fire protection. 


You owe it to the life of your business 
to learn more about Ansul’s in-plant fire 
training service. Get in 
touch with your local * 

ANsuL Man through the A 
yellow pages of your phone 
directory. He will be happy 

to caJl on you and explain 

all of Ansul’s customer 

services in detail. Or write , 

to THE, ANSUL CHEMICAL 
Company, Dept. QN-4, 
Marinette, Wisconsin. 
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Nation Wide 
Central Station Protection Services 


Sprinkler Valve Alarm— Complete Sprinkler Supervisory — Manual Fire 


Alarm — Automatic Fire 


Alarm — Temperature Alarm—Oil Burner 


Supervision — Burglar Alarm — Hold-Up Alarm — Vault & Safe Protection 


Available from these moushers of 


Central Station Electrical Protection Association 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


DENVER, COLORADO 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





ALBANY PROTECTIVE SERVICE 
99 Jay Street 


CENTRAL WATCH SERVICE 
214 West Ohio Street 


MORSE SIGNAL DEVICES 
6707 Carnegie Avenue 


SMITH DETECTIVE AGENCY & 
NIGHTWATCH SERVICE, INC. 
610 N. Akard Street 


DENVER BURGLAR ALARM COMPANY, INC. 
422 - 21st Street 


MICHIGAN STILL ALARM CO. 
10410 W. Chicago 


McCANE-SONDOCK DETECTIVE AGENCY 
1612 Austin Street 


MORSE SIGNAL DEVICES OF CALIFORNIA 
211 So. LaBrea Avenue 


MERCHANTS POLICE SIGNAL & 
ALARM CO. 
740 No. Plankinton Avenue 


NEWARK DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 
372 Plane Street 


CENTRAL STATION SIGNALS, INC. 
53 West 23rd Street 


OWL PROTECTIVE CO., INC. 
120 No. Camac Street 


POTTER ELECTRIC SIGNAL & 
MFG. CO., INC. 
1211 Pine Street 


AMERICAN BURGLAR COMPANY, 
DIVISION OF THE PACIFIC FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER COMPANY 

165 Jessie Street 


FEDERAL ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
1004 Sixth Street, N.W. 
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Damage or Disaster? 
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See ee FS ey RR tal teen i 
Automatic fire venting with WASCOLITE PYRODOMES could mean the 
difference between damage and disaster in institutions, commercial 
and industrial buildings. Look into this latest development in fire protec- 
tion today. For literature, write to our Engineering Division, Fire-Venting 
Service, Dept. Q. WASCO PRODUCTS, INC. 

Bay State Road, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


All 





were 
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CENTRAL STATION SIGNALS, INC. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of approved devices used in Central Station Systems or 
Class 'A’ or Class 'B’ Proprietary Fire Alarm Systems, either automatic or manual. 


53 WEST 23rd STREET. . ... =. =. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Model PRS-t 
Waterflow Alarm 


This device is approved 
by Factory Mutual Lab- 
oratories and Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, 




















Inc. 










e This device is also 
made as Model PRT-I, a 
coded waterflow trans- 
mitter. 







5-inch size shown above. To install simply drill 
2-inch hole in pipe. 


e Also made in explosion proof models. 







© Made in all sizes from 21/2" to 8". 


e Has instantly recycling pneumatic retarding device, which prevents 
false alarms. 


Has enclosed electrical contacts for any voltage not exceeding 15 amp. 
125 volts, A.C. and 2 amp. 125 volts, D.C. Operates on all water 


pressures or surges. 
Tempo-Set Model A 
Fire Detector 













Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Approved. 







e Self restoring and can be heat 

tested. 

e Electrical contacts are silver or 
gold and are enclosed. 







e Very reasonable price. 









Size is 154" x Fe" 

© Tempo-set Model A is approved in either open or closed circuit and the 
temperature ratings are 135 and 200 degrees. 

© Approved spacing is 20' x 20'. 

° nee ratings are 125 volts | ampere, A.C. or 24 volts 0.5 ampere D.C.., 

or less. 
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Factory Mutual 

fire test proves 
superior fire safety 
of Lexsuco 

Roof Construction 


BUILT-UP ROOF 













1” VEGETABLE FIBERBOARO 
INSULATION 


KOROSEAL VAPOR 
BARRIER 


sou Coat oF 
NON-FLAMMABLE 
RIBBONS OF LEXSUCO ADHESIVE 


»” DEEP 18 GAUGE 
STEEL DECK 


Lexsuco Roof Vapor Barrier 
and Securement Construction 


NON-FLAMMABLE 
LEXSUCO ADHESIVE 


Flame Spread 
Beyond Exposure Bay 
Under Steel Deck 


Type of Construction Over (Duration of Test—30 Min.) 





Building During Test 


The Lexsuco Construction (at left) was re- 
cently subjected to a large scale fire test at 
Factory Mutual Laboratories in Norwood, 
(Mass.) with a steel deck on a building 100’ x 
20’ fired for 30 minutes with gasoline burned 
to produce the A.S.T.M. time temperature 
curve. 

This test proves conclusively that the 
Koroseal* Vapor Barrier and non-flammable 
Lexsuco Adhesive: (1) makes no contribution 
to fire spread within a building and even when 
used with combustible vegetable fiberboard 
insulation does not result in extensive fire 
spread beyond the zone of direct exposure; 
(2) does not produce dense black smoke 
which hampers efficient fire fighting. 

Pertinent findings from this and other fac- 
tory Mutual fire tests: (1) Bituminous materials 
contribute to fire spread and are undesirable 
between roof deck and insulation. (2) Spread 
of fire was due to combustible gases liber- 
ated from asphaltic materials which, because 
of pressures developed, were forced down 
through deck joints and ignited — spreading 
the fire on the underside of the deck. (3) 
Built-up roofing surfaces above the insula- 
tion contribute in no way to the spread of an 
occupancy fire unless the supporting struc- 
ture collapses. (4) Where the Lexsuco Con- 
structions described in the Factory Mutual 
Laboratory Report are used without any com- 
bustible elements in the building structure, 
the need for automatic sprinkler protection 
is determined by the building contents. 

*T. M. B. F. Goodrich 


Visibility Within Percent of 
Insulation Consumed 





18 Conn Sass —., fea = ee ene i= Beers 
_ and Under rippage | 
Built-Up Roof Surface % OF in _ | % Obscured | Time Fire | Flue 
| Structure to Reach | 





2 Ply Mopped Asphalt Vapor Bar- 


FlueEnd | 





Black | In Minutes | End End 
Smoke | | 










rier with 1” Vegetable Fiberboard 100 67 67 
insulation Secured with Asphalt fk 

1” Vegetable Fiberboard Insula- 

tion Strip Mopped to Deck With 100 63 50 
Asphalt 





Tt 

















| 
4 
50% Of | 50% Of 
| 
| 
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Heavy Felt Vapor Barrier Secured 
By Asphalt Cement With 1” G!ass 100 — 
Fiber Insulation Secured With testietien | Insulation 
Asphalt Blackened | Blackened 

— —— —-—— + —— ————— a 

0 
1” Vegetable Fiberboard Insula- Burners 
tion Mechanically Fastened to 68 Visible 63 6 
Deck During 
Test 

Lexsuco Koroseal Vapor Barrier | a 
and 1” Vegetable Fiberboard In- 46 Visible sd 0 
sulation Secured with Non-Flam- Durin 
mable Lexsuco Adhesive Teste 








Results of Lexsuco test compared with other Factory Mutual fire tests conducted 
under sponsorship of Metal Roof Deck Technical Institute. Identical procedures, 
control measures, and recording methods were used in all of these tests. 







For a complete Factory Mutual 
Laboratories Test Report on the 
Lexsuco Construction, write. . . 
















hEXkSUEO inc. 


4817 Lexington Ave., Cleveland 3, O. 
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COMPLETE 


LINE OF PUMPS 
FOR FULL 
FIRE PROTECTION 








4” x 3” ME Fire Pump 
with dual drive. 







WHEELER-ECONOMY 
at 


@ Centrifugal Fire Pumps 
alisha: (el Sole S ime a al os 
@ Tank Filling Pumps 





Wheeler-Economy 
Fire Pump fitted for Booster Service. 






You can recommend Wheeler- 
Economy Fire Pumps for the 
needs of all commercial, -in- 
dustrial, public and private 
buildings. qs" 

Years of design, engineer- 
ing and manufacturing have 
been devoted by Wheeler- 
Economy to develop a com- 
plete line of approved fire 
pumps. 







Economy Fire Pump 
= complete with Discharge 
Tee, Hose, Valves, Waste Cone, etc. 


Write for Catalog L-154. 


WESI4 


WHEELER-ECONOMY PUMPS 


ECONOMY PUMPS, INC., « DIWSION OF C, H. WHEELER MANUFACTURING CO. 
19TH AND LEHIGH, PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


a 





















ROUST-A- 
BOUT COUPLINGS * 


Style 99 for plain or beveled end pipe. 
Best engineered, most useful plain end joint 
on the market. Simple, husky — easy and 
fast to install. Takes strong bull-dog grip 
on pipe. Sizes 2” to 8”. 


VIC-GROOVER 
TOOLS 


Handy, on-the-job grooving tools that do 
the job in half the time. Light weight, easy 
to handle — operate manually or from any 
power drive. Automatic groove position 
and depth. Sizes %” to 8”. 





*APPROVED BY: 
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VICTAULIC 


Styles 77, 77-D for standard applications. 
Simple, fast to install—sturdy and reliable. 
Sizes %" to 30”. Style 75 Light-Weight 
Couplings for light-duty applications. Sizes 
2”, 3, 4”. Additional styles for cast iron, 
plastic and other pipes. Sizes through 60”. 


VICTAULIC FULL-FLOW FITTINGS 


Complete line of Elbows, Tees, Reducers, 
Laterals, etc. — to fit all Victaulic Couplings. 
Streamlined for top efficiency, easy to install. 
Sizes %" to 12”. 


Factory Mutual 


New York City Board of Standards 
and Appeals, Cal. #413-53-SM. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Proven for 26 years on both wet and dry Fire 
Protection Systems. Standard with most major 
sprinkler companies for bulk-run and cut-in 
piping. Victaulic Couplings are installed in 
less than one-half the time required for other 
standard pipe joints. 
THE EASIEST WAY 
TO MAKE ENDS MEET 


VICTAULIC 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
P.O. Box 509, Elizabeth, N. J. 


COUPLINGS * 
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for any condition whatever it happens to be! 


ATLANTA — Crawford & Slaten 
Co. BOSTON—Viking Automatic 
Sprinkler Co. BUFFALO-—- Viking 
Automatic Sprinklers, Inc. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE — 
Viking Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, 
INDIANAPOLIS, LOUISVILLE 
—Viking Sprinkler Co. DALLAS, 
HOUSTON, JACKSON (Miss.), 
MEMPHIS, NEW ORLEANS, 
N. LITTLE ROCK, SAN 
ANTONIO, TULSA — Texas 
Automatic Sprinkler Co. DE- 
TROIT — Viking Sprinkler Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS— Viking 
Sprinkler Co. of Western Mich. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. — Viking 
Sprinkler Co. HUNTINGTON, 
W. VA.—C. W. Hutchinson, Inc. 
DECATUR (lIll.), DENVER, 





KANSAS CITY (Kan.), OMA- 
HA, SAINT LOUIS — Walton 
Viking Co. LOS ANGELES, SAN 
FRANCISCO—California Viking 
Sprinkler Co. HILLSIDE (N. J.), 
NEW YORK, MANCHESTER 
(Conn.) — Viking Sprinkler Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, WASHING- 
TON (D. C.)—Viking Sprinkler 
Co. PORTLAND (Ore.), 
SEATTLE, VANCOUVER (B. 
C.) — Viking Automatic Sprin- 
kler Co. ST. PAUL, MINNE- 
APOLIS—Hudson Viking Sprin- 
kler Co. TAMPA — Florida Fire 
Sprinklers, Inc. TORONTO 
(Ont.) — Viking Automatic 
Sprinklers, (Canada) Ltd. WIN- 
NIPEG (Man.) — J. C. Davis, 
Ltd. HASTINGS (Mich.) — The 
Viking Corporation. 


corporation 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
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about M:.H 
HYDRANTS 


These features are responsible for the popularity 
of M&H Hydrants: 





1. Compression type valve opens against water 
pressure and remains closed should hydrant 
be broken off in traffic. 


2. Large barrel and unobstructed waterway give 
high flow efficiency. Entire length of barrel 
is same inside diameter. 


3. Dry top. Bonnet weatherproof. Operating 
threads and bearing lubricated through screw 
hole in operating nut. 


4. Dry barrel. When main valve is closed, drain 
valves open. No danger of damage by freezing. 


5. Operating parts are bronze or bronze bushed. 


6. All moving parts are removable through barrel 
without excavating. 


7. All parts of same-size hydrants are in- 
terchangeable. 


M&H VALVE AND FITTINGS COMPANY 
Anniston, Alabama 


FOR WATER 
i tea E ae Bs 





ECTION ASSOCIATION 


WORKS © FILTER PLANTS 
ay 4 cl ice 
FIRE PROTECTION 
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> . ANNOUNCING 
THE NEW 


(TARGARE 


_ Automatic oaueee 








q Approved by Factory Mutual Laboratories 


Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


STAR SPRINKLER CORP. 


| Westmoreland and Collins Sts. — Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Ldeimnepes in all Pr ests: cd Cities of the United States and Canada 
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FLAMMABLES OPERATIONS GUIDES 


for Prevention of Fires from Unloading 
and Transferring through to Washing, 
Cleaning, Swabbing and Disposal 


Equipment Selection Guide—a compact, concise illustrated chart containing a selection of various 
plant operations and the equipment suggested for fire prevention. 
Easy to use—Standard 814” x 11” note book size—Laboratory Approvals indicated. 


Catalog of Equipment for Safe Storage, Handling and Use of Flammables—with supplemen- 
tary sheets illustrating 27 different types of safety and operating containers with sketches showing 
applications and construction features. Contains a special description and illustration of the 
Protectoseal perforated metal double-wall fire baffle. 

Drum Storage and Dispensing Catalog—gives complete expla- 
nation of the hazards and problems in delivery, storage and 
dispensing; describes and illustrates the various protective devices 
available and explains their application and use. Contains de- 
tailed specifications and gasket recommendations for various 
flammables. 

Venting Fundamentals with Protectoseal Equipment—a new 
presentation from a functional viewpoint of vapor conservation 
venting, filling operations, tank car and tank truck loading and 
unloading, sain operations—complete with specification data 
and venting air-flow charts. 


Protectoseal provides the ONE complete source of APPROVED Stor Por 
Fire Preventive Equipment for ALL Flammables Operations with Cee 
over 100 specialized containers and 
devices for protection in every depart- 
ment and every activity all through 
the plant. 

Engineering and Design Service—With 
the increased use of flammable solvents 
in production processes, there are un- 
doubtedly some applications for which 
no special equipment is presently avail- 
able. In such cases, consult with our sales 
engineers or contact factory direct. Our 
engineers and designers are interested 
in knowing of new applications and we 
are frequently able to produce new 
types of safety equipment which fit 
easily into the process. 


















Plunger 
Can 










Wash Tank 


Conservation Vent 


Oily Waste Can 





‘est Coast Warehouse 
—Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada— 

Safety Supply Co. 
Toronto, 


THE PROTECTOSEAL COMPANY 
1968 So. Western Avenue, Chicago 8, lilinois 


Send “A Guide to Selection and Use of Protectoseal Equipment for Safe Storage, Handling and Use of 
Flammables.” Also send the complete catalogs checked below: 


OC Safety Can Catalog OC) Drum Storage Catalog ( Vent and Fitting Catalog containing Venting Fundamentals 


Fill in coupon and attach 
to company letterhead. 





Title. 
Company_ a dati il ia 
Address 


Name 
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SAFER 


liquid handling 
for Industry 




















THIS NEW TOKHEIM HAND PUMP contributes 

to safer handling of volatile liquids wherever used. Stops 
wasteful dripping and slippery floors. Reduces fire 
hazard and accidents common 
to other methods of liquid 
transfer. Approved for 
handling petroleum liquids 
—ideal for many others. 
Available in 22 different 
models for ’most any use— 
from pipe lines to drums, 
or underground tanks, with 
hose or spout outlets. 
Order from your dealer, 
your oil company, or your 
Tokheim representative. 


Write factory for literature. 


OKHEIM 
al A NT P nT S 
General Products Division 


TOKHEIM CORPORATION 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 
1686 Wabash Avenue SINCE 1901 Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Factory Branch: 1309 Howard St., San Francisco 3, California 
Canadian Distributor: H. Reeder, 205 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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8.3788 stots Tabo ‘ 
poder Secoseren 
PLASTIC 

i NotOver 40Sq.Ft. Issue No.C-533 


Fire Woxerd Classification based on 100 tor Untreated ed Goh 
3 





First Fiberglass Panel r 
Labeled by Gnvderwriters’ 


Fire-Snuf® fiberglass panels, manufactured by the Resolite Corporation, 
are listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories Inc., and each sheet or pane carries 
the Underwriters’ label. Their flame spread rating of below 75 places them 
well within the “slow burning” category established by the Building 
Officials Conference of America. 

These panels can be safely specified for such installations as skylights, 
partitions, windows and luminous ceilings . . . flame resistance is chemi- 
cally locked into the polyester resins from which they are manufactured. 
They do not support combustion. For, while they will burn when a hot 
flame (such as a blowtorch) is applied directly to the surface, they are 
self-extinguishing and will snuff out as soon as the source of heat and flame 
is removed. Fire-Snuf retains all the best features of standard Resolite 
translucent panels including: 
shatterproof safety, high strength, 
stability and load bearing char- 





acteristics. 
cone For additional information on 
hers: Haboratorirs, Jy. Fire-Snuf including complete 
oer Seat Ketter —_ Underwriters’ report consult the 
atonal Board of Sie Mader nearest Resolite distributor or 
contact: 


RESOLITE Corp. 


Zelienople, Pa. 
Office and Warehouse, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Export Office, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Distributors in principal cities, U.S. and Canada 














_RELIABLE 





Incorporating the new principle of water distribu- 
tion, the Model “C” Spray Sprinkler is another ex- 
ample of Reliable’s leadership in new product de- 
sign. All Reliable Sprinkler Devices are the assur- 
ance of the ultimate in fire protection ... and have 
been protecting life and property for over 30 years! 
Reliable Sprinkler Devices are distributed . .. in- 
stalled and serviced by Reliable’s chain of licensed 
representatives located throughout the United 
States, Canada and foreign countries. A Reliable 
representative is as near as your phone .. . Call 
him for a system designed to your specific needs! 


Constant Fire Protection That's Always “Reliable”! 


iT: R4 ELIABLE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. INC. 
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This is the type of fire that is 


KILLED FAST BY 





Foam Blanket— 


AND WILL STAY DEAD 


A dense blanket of adhesive, cohesive foam which actually 
follows the fire, stifles it, outlasts it and prevents flash-back— 
that’s Nicerol, most widely used foam compound in the world. 


Teerol 





Nicerol, with pH 6.8 to 7.3, ensures freedom from corrosion 
in equipment and storage drums. It does not form sludge. 
3 gallons of Nicerol NLXX (3%) Foam Liquid with 100 gal- 
lons of water, fresh or salt, forms 1,000 gallons of foam. 
It can cost you nothing to test Nicerol this way. Write the one 
word SAMPLE on your official stationery and we will send you, 





Photomicrograph X30, 


freight pre-paid anywhere in the U.S.A. or Canada a 5-gallon showing closely-knit bubble 
can of Nicerol NLXX (3%) for $20 C.O.D. (or please wong yp Picea e es 
enclose draft). The $20 cost of this sample will be deducted ive, outlasting the fire. 


from your first 100 gallons or larger order for Nicerol. 
Full technicial and commercial details available from : 
GEORGE REYNOLDS & ASSOCIATES, P.O. BOX 395, THORNWOOD, NEW YORK 


THE GENERAL DETROIT CORP., P.O. BOX 263, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
THE GENERAL PACIFIC CORP., 8740 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD., CULVER CITY, CALIF. 








Real 
Safety- 


not just nominal! 





The S. & J. Hydraulic 
Operator above is used 
to pump up hydraulic 
pressure to open hy- 
draulic vales. 





FUSIBLE PLUG 
Tiny fusible plugs in- 
stalled in hydraulic 
lines melt at 165° F., 
release hydraulic pres- 
sure and automatically 
close valves in case of 
fire during unloading. 


eee 


BERKELEY 10 
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When you specify S$ & J Hydraulic Safety Systems 
for your truck tanks, you get equipment that was 
conceived, engineered and built as Safety Equip- 
ment. It is not an assembly of miscellaneous valves, 
pumps, pipes and fittings, adapted to purposes of 
Safety. 

It has Safety designed and built into it all the 
way. That’s why, when you buy S & J Hydraulic 
Systems, you get what you pay for in full measure. 
There are other Safety Valve Systems in which Safety 
is purely nominal—rods can be bent so as to open- 
the valves they are supposed to hold closed—valves 
whese packing glands leak gasoline and invite fires. 
Safety here is just Nominal—in name only. 

If you are buying Safety for truck tanks of more 
than 4 compartments, you may even find the cost 
of the S & J Hydraulic Safety System lower than that 
of inferior mechanical valves. 

If you’re really serious about Safety—specify S & J 
—get everything you pay for in Safety, and then 
some. 


Go a 


CALIFORNIA 








ROCKWOOD WaterFOG SPRIN- 
KLER HEAD discharges a uniform ad 
tern of WaterFOG down into flame sp 

the heat absorbing Gidea “of 
Water to sprinkler systems. 
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ROCKWOOD TYPE T WaterFOG 
HEAD used for special hazard fixed pip- 
ing systems. A variety of fog patterns is 
available to provide the most efficient 
protection possible for special hazards. 





Two enemies of fire 


The Rockwood TU-57 WaterFOG 
sprinkler gives better distribution of 
water. It has a wide angle, medium 
velocity discharge that provides su- 
perior fire protection and limits trans- 
mission of flammable gases. It is rec- 
ommended for use in all sprinkler 


systems. 

The Rockwood Type T WaterFOG 
heads are versatile. By integrating 
T-Heads into special hazard systems, 
Rockwood’s fire protection engineers 
can help you solve most any special 
hazard protection problem. 


Both the Rockwood TU-57 Head and 
the T-Head offer positive protection 
against fires. Each is ideally suited to 
meet different requirements. Rockwood 
also makes six different piping systems 
for FOAM and FogFOAM with a 
variety of discharge devices. For com- 
plete information, send coupon. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER 
COMPANY 


Engineers Water... To Cut Fire Losses 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY | 


1104 Harlow Street. Worcester 5, Massachusetts 


Please send me full information on Rockwood Type T and TU-57 Sprinkler Heads. \ 
Pees acorecsvvhéndsbuegnewctaeedss | 

CMG a cccledo ria verde voce base stabees naktoues Wantaveeenrekep anes eremenen | 
GES sin was 54 50508 aa A RH VERDE he RR ae | 


haadew et aes soca cdasseeheeren | 
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Automatic Rolling Steel 


FIRE DOORS aadé WINDOW SHUTTERS 
PREVENT SPREAD of FIRE, 


You need good automatic fire doors in fire walls, corridors, and 
vertical shafts . . . in some cases automatic rolling steel window 
shutters are necessary to protect your building and its contents from 
fires which may originate in nearby buildings. Many, many cases are 
on file which confirm that timely action of automatic rolling steel fire 
doors and window shutters have confined a fire to its point of origin 
and permitted its being extinguished with comparatively small 
damage. Make a survey of your building now, and don't delay 
action. You will find a Mahon Automatic Rolling Steel Fire Door or 
Window Shutter to meet each of your requirements—all bear the 
Underwiters’ Label. These automatic fire doors may be operated 
manually or mechanically in every day use. If a fire should break out 
while they are in the open position, the automatic mechanism will 
close the door, cutting off drafts and preventing the spread of the fire. 
See Sweet's Files for complete information, or write for Catalog G-55. 


THE R. Cc. MAHON COMPANY 
Detroit 34, Michigan @ Chicago 4, Illinois 


Manufacturers of Automatic Rolling Steel Fire Doors and Window Shutters. 
Also Many Types of Standard General Service Rolling Steel Doors and Grilles, 
Insulated Metal Walls, and Steel Deck for Roofs, Floors and Partitions. 





Above: Typicol Mahon Automatic Rolling — 
Steel Fire Shutter. At Right: Mahon Auto- 
matic Rolling Steel Fire Door Installed 
in a Dividing Fire Wall in o Bus Gorage. 





| iN 7 ¢ ROLLING STEEL 
FIRE DOORS and 
WINDOW SHUTTERS 
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about 


and Fire 


eI 











FACTS 
FIRES 
PROTECTION systems 


1 out of every 7 
Each year, serious fire strikes one out of every seven manu- 


facturing firms in this country. Lives are lost. Equipment, 
buildings and records are destroyed. Inventories are in ashes. 


43 out of every 100 


Out of every 100 of these firms that merely lose their records 
as a result of fire, 43 never open for business again. 


9 out of 10 

And that is all so unnecessary... because in 9 cases 
out of 10 no investment is required by Blaw-Knox 
to install the most effective means of protection 
against fire loss...a Blaw-Knox Automatic Sprinkler 
System. And the system pays for itself in a few always on 
years by savings in reduced insurance premiums. the job 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Automatic Sprinkler Department 
829 Beaver Avenue, N. S., Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
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LOW COST 


FIRE & EXPLOSION 
PROTECTION 


for FLAMMABLE 


LIQUID 
STORAGE 





ees Ae 


in combination with your 


VENT-VALVES 


Flame Arrester Unit 


is y 
UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
Approved by Associated Factory Mutuals 
Laboratories and other governing agencies. 









Fig. No. S800A 
Conservation Vent Unit consist- 
ing of VAREC Vent VALVE in 
combination with VAREC FLAME 
ARRESTE! 


You can rely on VAREC CONSERVATION VENT 
UNITS to provide full fire protection on your 
liquid storage at low cost. Protection against 
entry of flame through the venting device is cer- 
tain when Varec Flame Arresters used. Protection 
against excessive pressure or vacuum is assured by 
the VAREC VENT VALVE. The combination unit 
gives you complete security against major hazards 
of flammable liquid storage. Average installation 
costs 1/10th of 1% of your investment in tank 
and products. Secure full details from your 
VAREC Representative or write factory. 


THE VAPOR RECOVERY SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


COMPTON, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: VAREC COMPTON USA 
(All Codes) 








-_— 





OS 
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SELF-CONTAINED 


PRESSURE-PAGK 


protects areas up to 





sq. ft. 
from damage by fire 
in flammable liquid 

=” e Manual or automatic operation 
e Yearly recharging not necessary 
Ee e Easily installed without special tools 

43 

' \ NATIONAL FOAM SYSTEM, Inc. 


West Chester, Pa. 
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AUTOMATIC 


Spray 


SPRINKLERS 






UPRIGHT 
MODEL SSU 










PENDANT 
MODEL SSP 


FIRE SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Engineered for better protection 








ALARM VALVES RETARD CHAMBERS 
WATER MOTORS CIRCUIT CLOSERS 
VALVE DEVICES EMERGENCY CABINETS 
DRY PIPE VALVES TRIMMINGS 






1 
SPRINKLERS — ALL TYPES AND FINISHES 
NEW! MobeEL A GRIMES ACCELERATOR 
Manufactured and Installed by 


| 








GRIMES DEVICES 
ARE APPROVED BY 
ALL INSURANCE 
INTERESTS 







RAISLER CORPORATION, 129 Amsterdam Ave., New York 23 


Licensees in all principal cities in the United States and Canada 
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A fireye Interlock System 


could have prevented this 






For 15 years, a well-designed boiler 
and an experienced and competent 
operator — plus a standard type of 
burner safeguard — seemed enough 
for safety in this large manufacturing 
plant. Then came one of the slips that 
prove no human is infallible. The op- 
erator tried to light off a second 
burner from one already firing. The 
safeguard system failed to prevent an 
explosion that destroyed the boiler 
and shut down production for months. 

With a Fireye interlock system, this 





THE RESULT OF 

ONE SLIP IN 15 YEARS 
OF PERFECT 
PROCEDURE! 


Cost of New Boiler — 
$35,000... 


Cost of Lost Production — 
Much More 


kind of accident can’t happen. Fire- 
tron “eyes” constantly monitor both 
pilot and main flame. Timers, inter- 
locks, and shutoff valves automatically 
prevent improper procedure, every 
step of the way. And if the flame goes 
out during the firing period, Fireye 
shuts off fuel and sounds an alarm in 
2 to 4 seconds. 

Where fuel-burning safety comes 
first, Fireye is the first choice — and 
proved the world over. Write for free 
literature that will tell you why. 


COMBUSTION CONTROL DIVISION 
ELECTRONICS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. C26-4, 718 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
In Canada, write Electronics Corporation of America (Canada) Limited, 
Box 111, 98 Advance Road, Toronto 18. 





A3l 
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ROLAGRIPS 


for plain end pipe, 1/2” to 12”. No thread- 


ing. grooving, flanging or welding. 


fast, 
flexible, 


low cost 


sprinkler system couplings 





GRUVAGRIPS 


for jobs specifying 3%” to 14” grooved 
pipe. Double rib construction gives great 
strength with least weight. 


ROLAGRIPS and GRUVA- 
GRIPS are listed for use in sprin- 
kler systems by Factory Mutual 
and Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Their simple construction makes 
installation a snap. Just three 
parts — twin housing halves and 
synthetic rubber gasket — held by 
two bolts. Re-usable. ROLA- 
GRIPS and GRUVAGRIPS are 
leakproof under working pres- 
sures to 1,000 psi, end pull to 
102,000 pounds. They automati- 
cally absorb shock, vibration, de- 
flection to 7°, expansion and con- 
traction. 


Write today for prices and new 
free illustrated couplings folder 
55-F. Or see ROLAGRIPS and 
GRUVAGRIPS (and companion 
GRUVAGRIP FITTINGS) at 


your supply store. 


GUSTIN-BACON MANUFACTURING CO. 


210 West 10th Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Get your exits 


“EXIT SPECIALIST’ 


more need than ever for safe, dependable exits. Call in your Von Duprin 
“Exit Specialist” for a free survey of your exit requirements. From actual 
experience, he can recommend the right Von Duprin exit devices to give 
you the greatest safety and service. Von Duprin is the most complete line 
of approved exit devices. From this one line, you can meet a// your present 
and potential exit hardware needs. If you don’t know the name of your 
nearest “Exit Specialist,”” write Von Duprin. 


Reserve a showing of Von Duprin’s 20-minute sound movie, 
“Safe Exit.” Build a lively safety program around this 
interesting public service film. Write for a booking. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. +» VON DUPRIN DIVISION + INDIANAPOLIS 
D Q 4 Fire and Panic: es 
on uprin EXIT DEVICES 


THE SAFE WAY OUT! 





' 
@ Increased production for your plant means more employes, more traffic, 
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Send For This FREE Catalog! 


EMM CL mC Um cece 
information on methods of fire detection, fire 
UC LMC LLC MMC CU OSL 





Bee ie ee ee ie ek Sc ee 


re a nate) an 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Principal Cities of North and South Ame 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Dept. $.H. — Box 360 — Youngstown 1, Ohio 

Please furnish me with a copy of your Catalog 73— 

“Engineered SPECIAL HAZARD Fire Protection.” 
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ATICALLY KEEP SMALL FIRES SMALL 
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AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS AUTOM 
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Fire strikes and spreads so rapidly that any delay — even 
seconds — in notifying the Municipal Fire Department can 
be disastrous . -- might put you out of business permanently. 


You can depend on a Gamewell Fire Alarm System to con- 


tact the Municipal Fire Department immediately and auto- 


matically when a sprinkler head goes off or an alarm box is 


pulled .. . no guesswork _.. no costly delays! 


Easily added to your present sprinkler system, a Gamewell 
personnel, your plant 


Fire Alarm System safeguards your 
and your production. Get complete protection - - - write 
NOW for the name of your nearest representative. 

THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
Chestnut St., Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 
FIRE A LARM 
sYSTEM Ss 


SAFETY ENGINEERED FOR YOUR 
PROTECTION 













































~ FLAMMABLE CHEMICAL STORAGE 
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SAFEGUARDED BY GRINNELL SYSTEM 





At the Bridesburg plant of the Rohm & Haas Company, Philadelphia, Pa., protection of 
stored alcohol and monochlorobenzene is entrusted to a foam system installed by Grinnell. 


In the event of fire, flame-smothering foam covers the manhole, the most hazardous part 
of the tank; at the same time building up a foam blanket in the dyked area at base of 


tanks to kill fire there. 


Mechanical foam, one of many 


special Grinnell fire protection sys- 
tems, is used for fire hazards involv- 
ing flammable liquids . . . such as in 
tank storage of chemicals; oil and 
paint rooms; loading racks; creosote 
tanks; pump houses; and processing 
rooms. Mechanical foam operates by 
shutting off the oxygen from the 
flammable vapors — and by insulat- 
ing against the heat of the fire. It is 
flexible and adaptable; floats on 
liquids, flows over and around ob- 
stacles, clings to solids. 

Call on Grinnell for help with your 
fire protection problems. Grinnell 
engineers are trained to evaluate 
your property and to advise on the 
proper system for your hazard. With 
a full range of equipment and more 
than 85 years experience in fire pro- 


tection work, you are assured of un- 
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biased recommendations which will 


be fitted to your exact needs. Grinnell 
Company, Inc., 274 West Exchange 
Street, Providence, R. I. 


There’s a GRINNELL Fire Protection 
System for every fire hazed 


Automatic spray sprinklers — wet pipe, dry 
pipe, and Simplex systems 

Deluge spray sprinklers, rate-of-rise detec- 
tion—Multitrol wet or dry pipe systems 


Emulsion and vapor dilution extinguishment 
— Mulsifyre and ProtectoSpray Systems 


Water Trey for cooling, insulation, and con- 


trolled burning — ProtectoSpray systems 
Mechanical foam blanket — ProtectoFoam 
systems 

Carbon dioxide bianket — C-O-Two systems 
Dry chemical systems tes 


GRINNELL 











